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“, {RAISING $300,000 

a | FOR FELLOWSHIPS 

‘| IN MUSIC AT U. S. 
’ ACADEMY IN ROME 


Ni 
| Felix Lamond, of Endowment 
Kinz} ~~ Committee, Has Completed 
uit Two-Thirds of Quota— 
we Three Fellowships for 
ie American Composers Will 
ting] = Be Added to Academy’s An- 
; nual Award—Beneficiaries, 
con in Three-Year Sojourn, Will 
Associate on Equal Footing 


STRAUSS, COMING 
AFTER 17 YEARS, 
WILL TOUR U. S. 
AS CONDUCTOR 


Germany’s Foremost Living 
Composer Will Make Three- 
Month Visit Beginning Oc- 
tober — New York to Hear 
Him in Three Orchestral 
Concerts and in “Strauss 
Evenings” — Claire Dux 
May Assist Him in Latter 


w Series—Rumor That 
“cu} With European Masters— Strauss Will Be “Guest” 
| y : wR c oe ; aS 
Gu | Native Composers Finally 
1ets 

an 


wast to Take Place with Brother- 


Leader at Metropolitan and 
Hons} ~~ Workers in Allied Arts at 


Chicago Opera for Own 





. : aie ‘ks — W ark Hi 
fina Noted Institution on Roman Works — Would Mark His 
Vt Hill Debut Here as Operatic 
Tht X7OUNG AMERICAN com- Conductor 

ae posers deserving of the dis- a his first appearance 
j inj tinction will before long enjoy here since 1904, Richard 


hony} intimate association with the most 
Roe brilliant musical minds of Europe, 
gri Pin the inspiring environment of 
tte T'the Imperial City. The American 
Academy in Rome is soon to add 
sisal three Fellowships in Music to the 
ning list of its annual awards designed 
i, to foster exceptional talent of an 
vote? inventive order in America, ac- 
as aq cording to information exclusively 
; sald received by MUSICAL AMERICA. 
4. Fellowships will include mainte- 
; sea} nance at the Academy’s expense. 


Strauss will tour America in the 
Autumn, coming here for the 
three months, October, November 
and December, arrangements for 
the tour having just been com- 
pleted by the International Con- 
cert Direction, Inc., of which Mil- 
ton Diamond is director. It is 
understood that the negotiations 
were begun by Mr. Diamond on 
his recent European trip. In fact, 
since his return, Mr. Diamond has 
followed the famous composer by 
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will be heard in a series of “Strauss 
endowment fund, 
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Analysis of the Franco-American 
Project Reveals Errors in Claims 








[Continued from page 1] 





scholarships offered American Students 
by the French Ministry des Beaux Arts? 

“The course to be covered is similar to 
the famous Conservatoire de Paris and 
will be directed by the same teachers. 
Furthermore the diplomas will have the 
same value. The course will start June 
25 and end Sept. 25. 

“Tt is unnecessary for us to draw your 
attention to the wonderful results that 
have accrued to Americans and to civ- 
ilization generally from the establish- 
ment of the Rhodes Scholarships. 

“The Government of France, realizing 
what that scholarship system did for 
the Allies during the war, is now anxious 
to develop the principles by offering to 
musical students in America the advan- 
tages of Paris Conservatoire de la Mu- 
sique at scholarship prices (their 
italics). 

“The students will be housed in the 
Palace of Fontainebleau and so will be 
enabled in their spare time to roam 
through the famous forests where rode 
the proudest kings and queens of history. 

“Arrangements have been made where- 
by those who are successful in gaining 
the scholarships will be transported to 
France by the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantic at the same reduced rates 
that are extended to members of the 
Diplomatic Service. 

“You will appreciate how important it 
is that our Committee should make no 
mistake in the selection of its students— 
and so we have made it essential that 
those applying shall have the endorse- 
ment of the Governor—or some Cabinet 
Officer of their State government—a 
United States Senator, member of Con- 
gress, or other person of judgment and 
responsibility. 

“It is understood of course that they 
must be recommended by ‘the principal 
or director of some musical school or 
teacher of repute. a" 

[The next paragraph refers to the 
State headed by the particular Gov- 
ernor addressed. ] 

“May we ask that you will take such 
steps as may seem advisable to you for 
the promulgation of the correct publicity 
on this subject through your various 
Governmental channels. 


“Very truly, 
“MABEL C. TUTTLE, 
“President.” 


An analysis of the aims and methods 
of the Fontainebleau School, as weil as 
a comparison with the now famous in- 
stitution founded by the English ideal- 
ist, Rhodes, will indieate how far astray 
is the parallel. 


Why a “Scholarship”? 


To the writer it would seem that the 
word “scholarship” in regard to the 
Fontainebleau School is distinctly mis- 
leading. Invoking the aid of Webster, 
one learns that the word scholarship, 
outside of its abstract meaning, is de- 
fined as “an exhibition or maintenance 
for a scholar; a foundation for the sup- 
port of a student.” The present terms 
of the Fontainebleau School to the writ- 
er’s belief, far from maintaining the 
scholarship, are demanding rates which, 
under present exchange, approach the 


exorbitant. 
As to the comparison between the 
Fontainebleau School and the Rhodes 


Scholarship, at no point can these two 
institutions be coupled. 

In his will, Cecil Rhodes, the great 
South African statesman, donated the 
bulk of his fortune to the establishment 
of scholarships for Oxford, in all the 
English-speaking countries. To Ameri- 
ca Mr. Rhodes alloted approximately two 
for each State and Territory, these to 


Complete Plans for $1,500,000 
Opera House and Theater in 
Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON. May 4.—Plans are 
completed for the erection at Thir- 
teenth and E streets, N. W., just 
off Pennsylvania 


Avenue, of an 
opera house and theater to cost 
$1,500,000, exclusive of the ground. 
The Cosmos Theater Co. are prime 
movers in the enterprise, backed by 
leading bankers and capitalists of 
Washington. The ground has al- 
ready been acquired and building 
operations are to begin at once. 

A. T. M. 








be awarded in perpetuity, with the 
omission of every third year. 

The Rhodes Scholarships are actual 
scholarships, in the first place. The 
foundation of these provides that each 
student awarded one will be given £300 
a year for three consecutive years, this 
to be devoted to his studies and living 
at Oxford. This sum, though not per- 
mitting luxuries, has been found suffi- 
cient to maintain the student through- 
out his college course. On the other 
hand, the Fontainebleau School is de- 
manding approximately $450 for three 
months of study, a sum which at the 
present exchange rate assumes a value 
considerably more than that amount. 
Besides this, the fare would amount to 
at least $225 for the trip, second class. 

Second, one of the points stressed by 
the founder of the Oxford Scholarships 
is that there be no discrimination. In 
his will he says: “No student shall be 


Rhodes Scholarships 


Terms 


Scholar Awarded £300 a Year for 
Three Years’ Study at Oxford. 


How Awarded 
By Strict Competition. 


Discrimination 
“No student shall be qualified or dis- 
qualified by race or religion.” 
Political Bias 
No elective official permitted to 
choose candidates, so as not to per- 
mit political bias. 


Length of Term 
Three consecutive years. 





qualified or disqualified for election to a 
scholarship on account of his race or 
religion.” The president of the Fon- 
tainebleau Scholarships, on the other 
hand, has distinctly indicated to the 
writer that racial discriminations are 
being made. 


Rhodes Scholarships Competitive 


If from no other angle, the methods 
of choosing the Rhodes Scholars would 
place the institution on a distinctly dif- 
ferent plane than those at Fontaine- 
bleau. It was the wish of Mr. Rhodes 
that the Scholarship should reach those 
who, besides scholarly attainments, had 
the qualities which would result in the 
finest type of manhood. The trustees of 
the Scholarships have, to this end, de- 
vised a system which seems fortified 
against the possibility of prejudices, and 
protects the applicant against injustice. 
On four points must the Rhodes Scholar 
be tested, these being: literary and schol- 
astic attainments; qualities of manhood; 
exhibition of moral character and on 
fondness for outdoor sports. An esti- 
mate of his scholastic attainments is 





[Continued on page 8] 
Fontainebleau School 


Pupil Pays $450 for three months’ 
study at Fontainebleau. 


By the Arbitrary Choice of the Pres- 
ident. 


Would discriminate against Jews, in- 
dicates President.® 


Governor of each State 
plicants of his choice. 


names ap- 


Three months, 


Mrs. Tuttle Did Say Jews Were 


Unwelcome. Declares Interviewer 











O the Editor of MuUsIcCAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to dissociate myself 

from the staff of MusIcCAL AMERICA to 

answer a challenge of my veracity in 

the statement of the American Commit- 

tee of the Fontainebleau School pub- 
lished in the issue of April 30. 

In its statement the committee says: 

“We regret that this interview con- 
tains misstatements not consonant with 
the purpose or acts of Mrs. Tuttle and 
the American Committee.” 

I have been long enough in the news- 
paper world to be fully cognizant of the 
tremendous importance of the printed 
word and of the precaution with which 
it must be used. When I set out for an 
interview, as does every sincere journal- 
ist, I do so impersonally and with open 
mind, seeking only to bring to the reader 
the word and the spirit of the person 
interviewed. 

Mrs. Tuttle was quite aware when I 
came to see her that I did so as a mem- 
ber of the press, and that when she spoke 
she was doing so for publication. Nor 
did I invite from her any expression of 
her prejudices. 

Believing that the subject would be of 


interest to our readers, I questioned Mrs. 
Tuttle on the number, type of applicants, 
etc. In response, Mrs. Tuttle was very 
enthusiastic about the class of those en- 
rolled; she was equally vehement about 
those not enrolled, and used the words 
stated in the original story: 

“We have no Jews enrolled. After all, 
I think it best to send to France the 
element truly representative of America, 
not the radical element. And therefore 
T am careful to eliminate those whom I 
do not think we would desire to have 
represent us there.” 

Moreover, as late as Friday, April 22, 
Mrs. Tuttle admitted her statement in a 
conversation with me over the telephone. 
She protested against the use of the 
storv, to which I answered: 

“But you said it, Mrs. Tuttle.” 

“Well, I meant East Side Jews, and 
that sort,” was her response. 

In speaking to me originally, Mrs. 





Tuttle made no qualification of the word 
“Jews.” She did not say that Jews liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of Rivington 
Street were ineligible and those in the 
more favored section would be welcomed. 
Nor did she mention any other race or 
creed. Her remarks led me distinctly 
to believe that the words Jews and unde- 
sirables were synonymous as far as the 
Fontainebleau School was concerned. 

As Mrs. Tuttle further assured me 
that she was the sole judge of the 
eligibility of those enrolled, the commit- 
tee will agree with me that the conclu- 
sion that “Jews were not welcome” was 
well founded. 

I appreciate the discretion of the com- 
mittee in disclaiming the interview. I 
resent, however, the implication that 
there were any misstatements. The 
members of the committee cannot be so 
naive as to believe that racial discrimi- 
nation, in art as well as life, no longer 
exists. The unfortunate part is that in 
assuming an important public office and 
an artistic trust, a person should still 
retain personal prejudices. 

Permit me, finally, to thank the editor 
of MusIcaAL AMERICA for his fearlessness 
in instructing me to present the true 
story. It is not every magazine that will 
antagonize others in the cause of truth, 
and in supporting me, I feel that the 
editor has enabled me to expose what in 
my belief was a distinct injustice against 
art. FRANCES R. GRANT. 

New York City, April 27, 1921. 





Gallo’s Baritone “Find” to Sing with 
Chicago Company Next Season 


Vincent Ballester, Fortune Gallo’s 
baritone “find” of the season, has signed 
a contract to appear next season with 
the Chicago Opera Association, accord- 


ing to a report reaching MUSICAL 
AMERICA. It was said that Mr. Balles- 
ter was under contract with Mr. Gallo 
for a term of years, but no statement 
was forthcoming at the Gallo offices as 
to what steps the impressions would 
take because of the alleged breach of 
contract. Mr. Ballester is the second 
of the San Carlo singers who will ‘be 
members of one or other of the major 
opera companies next season, Manuel 
Salazar having been engaged for the 
Metropolitan. 


ATLANTA MECCA OF — 
OPERA-LOVERS WHEN 
GATTI’S FOLK COME 


Georgia City Thronged with 
Visitors as Metropolitan 
Forces Open Eleventh) 
Season of Local Opera— 
“André Chénier” Is Initia] 
Offering—Gigli Ill, Crimi 
Sings His Roles—Brilliait 
Performances of “Bohéme” 
and “Manon” — Triumphs 
for Many Songbirds 


TLANTA, Ga., May 2.—With 

the city filled to overflowing 
with out-of-town guests, Atlanta’s 
eleventh season of Metropolitan 
grand opera opened brilliantly on 
Monday, April 25. 

New singers, some new operas, 
as well as old favorites, came with 
the Metropolitan company. The 
absence of Caruso, the golde: 
throated, beloved by every tru 
music-lover here, was keenly fe!’ 
throughout the week—not, how 
ever for lack of really splendid 
tenors. 


On Monday night, when “Andr 
Chénier” was to be sung for the first 
time in Atlanta, keen interest anticipated 
the appearance of Beniamino Gigli, who 
was announced to sing the réle of the 
poet-revolutionist. At the last moment 
it was found that Gigli was suffering 
from a cold, which prevented his singing 
and, at almost a moment’s notice, Giuliv 
Crimi, who was introduced by Willian 
J. Guard as the “pinch-hitter of t.: 
Metropolitan, who not only can, but is 
willing to sing almost any role in any 
opéra,” took the part. The disappointed 
audience was at first somewhat unappre 
ciative, but after Crimi’s first solo was 
heard, he was given an ovation afte: 
every aria. Another success of the oper 
ing night was scored by Giuseppe Danise, 
in the réle of Gerard—a part which gav 
the baritone opportunity for splendid 
work. Rosa Ponselle, who had recentl; 
visited Atlanta on her concert tour, sang 
herself again into the hearts of her 
hearers on Monday night when she took 
the leading feminine réle. Receipts at 
the boxoffice are said to have been $15,000 
on the opening night. 


Tuesday matinée was a brilliant occa 
sion, for the lovely and popular Lucrezia 
Bori sang the leading role in “Bohéme,” 
a favorite opera in Atlanta. The cast 
was made up of some of the finest voices 
in America. Besides Bori, there was 
Orville Harrold, Antonio Scotti, Ann 
Roselle, Millo Picco and Leon Rothie 
Scotti, who is affectionately known as 
“the Father of Atlanta Opera,” since it 
was partly through his influence that 
Atlanta is given this cherished wee! 
annually, was greeted with almos'i 
hysterical applause. Even on the pre 
ceding night, when he had appeared with 
Miss Bori in the audience, the applaus: 
for them had rivaled that of Miss Po. 
selle when she came on the stage for he 
first aria. 


On Wednesday night Gigli was agai’ 
announced to sing, but the throat-affe: 
tion from which the tenor was sufferin 
had not improved. Gigli left Atlanta o1 
April 27 for New York, whence he wil 
sail in a few days for Italy. 

Thursday afternoon’s program offered 
Massenet’s “Manon,” and the popularit 
and interest of this favorite was con 
siderably heightened by the fact that the 


lovely voice of “little Bori” could b: 
heard again. She was supported by 
Orville Harrold, Thomas Chalmers 


Marie Tiffany and Leon Rothier. This 
opera was sung in Atlanta in 1914 an 

marked the only Atlanta appearances « 

Geraldine Farrar and Enrico Caruso. 

On Friday was offered Verdi’s “Aida,” 
with Rosa Ponselle, Giulio Crimi, 
Giuseppe Danise, José Mardones and 
Julia Claussen. 

Saturday afternoon saw presentation 
of Verdi’s “Rigoletto” with Cora Chase, 
Flora Perini, Chamlee, de Luca and Leo! 
Rothier, while Saturday night’s “Tosca,” 
with Florence Easton, Charles Hackett 
and Antonio Scotti closed Atlanta’s most 
brilliant Season of opera. L. K. S. 
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NEW YORK MUSICIANS 
ORGANIZE SYMPHONY 


Co-operative Society Chart- 
ered by State—John Ingram 
to Be Conductor 


A charter has recently been granted 
by the legislature of New York State to 
, new orchestra organized under the 


name of the Symphonic Ensemble of New 
York, Ine. 

The organization, consisting of twenty- 
eight members, has been formed on a 
co-operative basis, with the hope of aid- 
ing musical art in America. 

John Ingram, conductor of the Sym- 
phonic Society of New Jersey, has been 
chosen as conductor of the organization 
and rehearsals are already under way. 
Mr. Ingram is a Hollander, born in 1892. 
He is a prize pupil of the Conservatory at 
The Hague, was a pupil of Halir in vio- 
jin and of Mengelberg in conducting. He 
is a composer, and a symphony and opera 
of his are shortly to be published. He is 
at present engaged in writing a Sinfoni- 
etta for the Ensemble. 

The organizer and manager is John de 
Beuris, a well-known clarinetist, who is 
frst clarinetist with the Ensemble. Mr. 
le Beuris has also written some songs 
and light operas, which are expected to 
be produced next fall. 

Maurice Kaufman, A. Zerulnick and 
R. Guerriere are members of the execu- 
tive committee and are also in the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra, which contains 
prominent musicians long associated with 
leading symphonies. 

In speaking of the new organization, 
Mr. de Beuris said: “The members of 
this orchestra feel that an organization 
which shall offer opportunity to Ameri- 
can musicians and composers is needed. 
Although many of the members have 
been associated with leading orchestras, 
they feel that there is a great future and 
need for such a body, and are making 
sacrifices in order to enable it to accom- 
plish its @nd. It is a strictly co-operative 
organization.” 

The Symphonic Ensemble is at work 
rehearsing for its inaugural concert, 
which is scheduled to take place the latter 
part of May. 


\. Y. Philharmonic Looks for New Re- 
hearsal Arrangement 





The new series of Philharmonic con- 
certs to be given next season at the Met- 
ropolitan Overa House under the direc- 
tion of Willem Mengelberg&® and Artur 
Bodanzky will open on Jan. 31. The first 
Philharmonic concert of the season will 
be at Carnegie Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Oct. 27, under Stransky’s direction, 
and will mark the beginning of the 
eleventh year of. this conductor’s asso- 
ciation with the Society. Definite an- 
nouncements of the personnel of the Or- 
chestra for next season will be made dur- 
ing the summer. “It is hoped” says an 
official statement issued by the Orches- 
tra, “that arrangements for rehearsals 
of adequate length may be made which 
will permit an increased orchestra at a 
price which will not be prohibitive. Mu- 
sicians employed in the symphonic field 
agree that such arrangements are neces- 
sary to the advancement of musical art, 
to which the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union is pledged under its State charter. 
In justice to the Union it is but fair to 
state that the attitude of the symphony 
players represents the apparent senti- 
ment of their organization.” 





Edith De Lys Sues Allen & Fabiani, Inc., 
for $21,590 


_ Edith De Lys, the soprano, has 
brought suit in the New York Supreme 
Court against the managerial firm of 
\llen & Fabiani, Inc., for $21.590, alleg- 
ng breach of contract and failure to ex- 
ercise their privilege of placing her in 
Operatic productions. Miss De Lys 
alleges that she entered into a contract 
with the defendants last August, where- 
y she was to receive a salary of $250 
per week for a period of twenty weeks, 
‘ith a share in the profits above a spe- 
fied figure, and also that the defendants 
ere to assume the management of her 
erformances in opera and concert. She 
avs she has received $450 and claims 
11.590 due. and $10,000 for alleged 
reach of contract. 








Alice Gentle Reported to be Wed 


Alice Gentle, the opera singer, who 
vas recently granted a decree of divorce 
rom Dr. Robert Bruce Gentle, is re 
orted to have married Jacob R. Proebs- 
el in Santa Cruz, Cal., on April 28. 


Strauss: “Enfant Terrible’’ 


and Creative Giant 











With Richard Strauss from Boyhood to Maturity: 


Twenty-four. 


Drew the Caricature of Dr. Strauss That Appears as No. 4 


[Continued from page 1] 


Little Debussy and neither Stravinsky, 
nor Arnold Schénberg were known here 
then, and the symphonic poems of 
Richard Strauss were considered ex- 
amples of anarchistic musical utterance. 
To-day the orchestral works of Dr. 
Strauss have taken their place in the 
standard orchestral répertoire; one hears 
but little of their “modernity” and more 
of their worth. More iconoclastic 
prophets have come to the front in the 
last decade whose musical utterance 
makes “Ein Heldeleben” seem in com- 
parison a classic symphonic expression. 

Since Dr. Strauss was last in America, 


at which time he conducted virtually a 
festival of his compositions with the 
Hans Wetzler Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, he has accomplished the 
greater part of his operatic work; for 
when he was here neither “Salomé” nor 
“Elektra” were yet composed and his 
operatic productions up to that date 
were nothing more than the early works, 
“Guntram” and “Feuersnot.” Conse- 
quently, as neither of these operas has 
ever been in the répertoire in America, 
Dr. Strauss has never appeared here as 
an operatic conductor. So should the 
operatic guest performances, which are 
already spoken of, materialize, they will 
mark the début in this field of the 
famous composer, who in Europe is con- 


No. 1 Shows the Famous Composer at About the Age of Ten, No. 2 at 
In No. 3 We See Him at Work in His Study; the Picture Was Taken in 1905. No Less a Singer Than Caruso 


sidered one of the most distinguished 
conductors both in opera and concert. 

The coming of Dr. Strauss might also 
bring us nearer to a hearing of his 
last opera, “Die Frau ohne Schatten” 
(“The Woman without a Shadow’), 
which has had a conspicuous success 
abroad; and it has just been learned 
that his ballet, “The Legend of Joseph,” 
which he wrote for the Diaghileff troupe 
and which was produced by the famous 
Russian Ballet just before the war in 
Paris with Dr. Strauss conducting, has 
had a big success in Berlin. 

In the booking of the tour it is under- 
stood that S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau 





FINIS WRITTEN FOR NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


Jacobi’s Symphonic Prelude Is 
Novelty at Last Two 
Concerts 


With the brace of concerts Friday 
afternoon, April 29, and Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 3, the National Symphony 
passed into history. Two seasons by 
that name, and one under the earlier title 
of the New Symphony, served to com- 
plete its record, save that the programs 
of the enlarged Philharmonic next year 
will carry a printed reminder of its mer- 
ger with the older band, and the Na- 
tional’s conductors, Mengelberg and 
Bodanzky, taking with them a large 
number of the National’s players, will 
unite their labors with those of Stran- 
sky and Hadley in the foursquare effort 
to make the Philharmonic the best as 
well as the largest symphonic organiza- 
tion America has heard. Outstripping 
in number and duration of concerts any- 
thing New York has known, the National 
season, which included sixty-seven sub- 
scription and three special performances 
in Carnegie Hall, and several programs 
at the Hippodrome, was notable chiefly 
because it brought to America the re- 
doubtable Willem Mengelberg, who con- 
trived between January 11, the date of 
his first concert, and March 25, when 
he gave way to Bodanzky, to build per- 
sonal popularity and prestige in a way 
to make old-time orchestral patrons rub 
their eyes. He conducted thirty-three 


concerts, Erno Dohnanyi two, and Bo- 
danzky the remainder. 

The concluding pair of concerts, indif- 
ferently attended, were yet of something 
more than the usual moment, in that 
they brought to light an American or- 
chestral work not unworthy of the place 
accorded it on two programs otherwise 
devoted to tried-and-proved standard 
works. The native effort was Frederick 
Jacobi’s Symphonic Prelude, “The Eve 
of St. Agnes,” after the poem by Keats, 
as yet in MS. and given its first perform- 
ance anywhere at the Tuesday concert. 

The composer, a Californian by birth, 
but now living in New York, was for 
some years an assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera. His studies were 
with Ruben Goldmark, Rafael Joseffy, 
Paolo Gallico, Ernest Bloch and, at the 
Hochschule in Berlin, with Paul Juon. 
He is now thirty years old. The Pre- 
lude proved well-knit and euphoniously 
scored. The material of which it is con- 
structed scarcely rises above the com- 
monplace, and there is in it no little 
suggestion of the quieter Strauss, with 
some touches of the Gallic school, but it 
has been utilized in a way that is both 
evocative and atmospheric. The im- 
pression retained is one of sonority and 
smoothness. The orchestra played it ad- 
mirably, and the composer, who repeat- 
edly bowed his acknowledgment of the 
applause, called upon Mr. Bodanzky to 
share in the approbation. 

Mr. Piastro’s projection of the Men- 
delssohn concerto had a routine effec- 
tiveness, if not altogether faultless as 
to intonation. The other numbers Fri- 
day afternoon were the “Tannhauser” 


will co-operate with the International 
Concert Direction, Inc. 
Overture and “Lohengrin” Prelude of 


Wagner. For the Tuesday night pro- 
gram, originally annouced as a repeti- 
tio, the Brahms First Symphony and Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro” overture 
were substituted for the two music- 
drama excerpts. 


Trouble Brewing Between Concert and 
Local Managers’ Association 


A matter vitally affecting the harmon- 
ious relationship between the National 
Concert Managers’ Association and the 
Local Managers’ Association, is the dif- 
ficulty which has arisen in several in- 
dividual instances over the matter of 
broken contracts and cancellations. It 
is understood that a number of legal 
actions are being contemplated by mem- 
bers of the National Concert Managers’ 
Association unless an amicable adjust- 
ment can be brought about. Charles L. 
Wagner, president of the association, 
said that no action on the part of the 
organization was being contemplated, 
but that it was the policy for a mem- 
ber to report promptly whenever a local 
manager failed to carry out any agree- 
ment entered into, and that it was not 
likely to suppose »nv other manager 
would be interested in doing business 
with him. 


Graveure to Make Summer Tour of U. S. 
Instead of Visiting Europe 


Louis Graveure has foregone his plan 
for a European trip this summer and 
will instead devote the summer to a con- 
cert tour of the United States. An- 
nouncement of this fact was made on 
Tuesday by his manager, W. H. C, 
Burnett 
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John MeCormack Back, Hale and 





Tenor Returns to U. S. After 
Year of Activity Abroad— 
Brings Back Cherished Sou- 
venir from Jean de Reszke 
—To Sing at Benefit Con- 
certs Before Taking Vaca- 
tion — Opposed Home-com- 
ing Celebration 


NXIOUS above all else to rejoin his 

children on the McCormack farm at 
Noroton, Conn., John McCormack, just 
back from his world tour, was out of 
New York almost as soon as he arrived 
at his home port, Saturday afternoon, 
April 30, after a year of song and 
incident abroad. As the last adventure 
of the return voyage, he was delayed for 
many hours with some 3000 other per- 


sons, while a health inspection was made 
of the Cunard liner Aquitania at Quar- 
antine. Mrs. McCormack returned with 
the tenor, who, besides expressing the 
wish to see his children again as soon as 
possible, said he wanted to “tune his 
pipes” for the benefit recital of the fol- 
lowing Thursday night in New York. 
He last sang at the ship's concert on the 
way across the Atlantic. 

“Thank God that somebody still lives 
to uphold the standard of beautiful bel 
canto.” This inscription on a card from 
Jean de Reszke was one of the cherished 
mementoes brought back from Europe by 
McCormack. It was sent to him by *he 
famous old opera artist and equally fa- 
mous teacher, after de Reszke had heard 
McCormack sing the role of Count 
Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville” at 
the Monte Carlo Opera. McCormack 
seemed much pleased by ‘the success 
which also attended his reappearance as 
Tamino in “The Magic Flute” after his 
years of absence from the operatic stage. 





Happy. After Circling the World 
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John McCormack’s Smile Says That He Is Glad to Be in the U. S. A. Again 





His singing at Monte Carlo and that 
of the veteran Mattia Battistini at Nice 
were the sensations of the season along 
the Riviera. 

While in Paris, Mr. McCormack sang 
at the Interallied Club for the benefit of 
disabled French officers. The concert 
was under the auspices of Maréchal and 
Mme. Foch and was to be given in a hall 
seating 450. The day before the concert, 
however, owing to the demand for seats, 
another auditorium, seating 1200, had to 
be engaged, and this was filled to 


capacity, thus demonstrating that the 
tenor’s drawing power is as strong in 
Paris as in New York. 

In addition to the New York benefit, 
the purpose being to aid in the relief of 
suffering in Ireland, the tenor will sing 
at benefits in Chicago and Boston and 
then retire to his summer home in 
Connecticut for a vacation. Plans for a 
home-coming reception in New York 
were abandoned by friends and admirers 
of the tenor when he sent a cablegram 
requesting that there be no celebration. 





ALABAMANS CREATE 
STUDENT LOAN FUND 


State Federation of Clubs to 
Obtain Money Through 
Sale of Directory 
(By Telegraph to MusicAL AMERICA) 

IRMINGHAM, ALA., April 28.—Any 
person in Alabama who desires to 
study music may borrow the necessary 
funds from the Alabama Federation of 
Music Clubs under a plan announced by 


that organization. 


To obtain the funds for the loan the 
Federation is to publish a directory of 
all the clubs of the Federation, which 
will be printed in October, from the sale 
of which, as well as from the advertis- 
ing, the funds will be raised. The di- 
rectory will contain a complete history of 
the Federation, with the names of offi- 
cers and members and their addresses. 
It will also contain a list of music teach- 
ers. There are now eighty-two clubs 
affiliated with the Federation, which has 
4000 members. It was founded only a 
year ago. 

The advertising in the book is expected 
to yield a good deal of money. More 
than $800 has already been secured in 
contracts. The directory is in charge of 
Mrs. Philip Oster and Emma McCarthy 
of Birmingham, and they will include in 
the work stories and pictures of the lead- 
ing music schools and colleges in the 
State. Photographs of the prominent 
members will also be published. The 
book will measure 9 by 12 in. 

Federation officers believe a sum will 
be raised sufficient to finance the musi- 
cal education of all who desire to take 
advantage of the organization’s loan 
offer. The Federation is receiving much 
commendation for its plan. Be Be 





Paris Gives Cordial Welcome to Flonza- 
ley Quartet 

The following cablegram has been re- 

ceived from Charles Kiesgen, Paris man- 

ager who, each year, presents the Flon- 

zaley Quartet in its series of European 


engagements: “First Flonzaley appear- 
ance Philharmonic Society, Paris, ex- 
ceptional success. Quartet wins ovation 
after ovation from large, distinguished 
audience, including all musical elite.” 

For next season, the eighteenth in this 
country, the quartet will have the as- 
sistance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch for the 
second concert of the New York series. 
It is intended to play the Cesar Franck 
Quintet. 





Symphonic Poem by Founder to be 


Played by Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 30.—A tab- 
let in honor of the late W. W. Gilchrist 
has recently been unveiled in the lobby 
of the Academy of Music. Dr. Gilchrist 
served the cause of musical culture sig- 
nally during his long residence in this 
city. He was founder of the Mendels- 
sohn Club and the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which was the im- 
mediate predecessor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. In recognition of the serv- 
ices of Dr. Gilchrist to music, Mrs. Sto- 
kowski has placed on next week’s pro- 
gram of the Orchestra the former’s Sym- 
phonic Poem in G, 





Bachaus Triumphs in Portugal 


OPORTO, PORTUGAL, April 1.—Wilhem 
Bachaus, the pianist, gave a series of 
two recitals at the Gil Vicente, winning 
a triumph. His programs were 
devoted to the classics, presenting such 
works as the Beethoven ‘“Appassionata,” 
the Brahms “Variations on a Paganini 
Theme,” a Liszt nocturne, an étude and a 
waltz in A Flat by Chopin, Schubert’s 
Fantasia in C Minor, as well as works 
by Scarlatti, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann. Great audiences heard both pro- 
grams and demanded many encores. 








Salzedo Postpones European Trip 


Because of his re-election to the office 
of president of the National Association 
of Harpists, Inc., Carlos Salzedo has de- 
cided to postpone until next year the Eu- 


ropean trip he had planned for this 
summer. Instead, he will go to Seal 
Harbor, Me., where he will do some 


teaching, as in previous summers. Most 
of his time, however, will be spent in or- 
ganizing The Aeolian Review, the asso- 
ciation’s official organ, of which Mr. Sal- 
zedo has been appointed editor. 


MUGNONE STATEMENT 
DENIED BY ROTHAFEL 


Director of Capitol Theater 
Says He Has Not En- 
gaged Italian Maestro 


A vigorous denial of Leopoldo Mug- 
none’s statement in the last issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA that he had been of- 
fered the directorship of the Capitol 
Theater Orchestra was entered this 
week by S. L. Rothafel, of the Capitol. 

“The statement that Mr. Mugnone 
made is absolutely without foundation,” 
declared Mr. Rothafel. ‘No offer what- 
soever had been made to Mr. Mugnone 
for his services next season.” Mr. 
Rothafel’s statement follows: 

“I was astounded to read in the last 
issue of MusIcAL AMERICA, an article 
purporting to have come from Mr. Mug- 
none which included the following state- 
ment: ‘I may be back again in the au- 
tumn. The management of the Capitol 
Theater has made me a proposition that 
interests me very much.’ I should like 
to state that Mr. Mugnone has no right 
to make such a statement, as no such 
proposition was made to him by this of- 
fice which is in absolute charge of all 
artists connected with this theater, and 
positively no negotiations of any kind 
were ever entered into. The statement 
is absolutely erroneous and unfounded. 

“Mr. Rapee is at the head of the Capi- 
tol Orchestra and his work has been 
more than satisfactory. It can be posi- 
tively stated that there is no thought in 
the mind of the management to make 
any change whatsoever in the artistic 
direction of this organization.” 

Mr. Mugnone, accompanied by 
wife, sailed for Europe on board 
Canada on April 8. He will spend the 
summer at his villa at Florence and 
says he expects to return to America 
in the fall. It is stated that he received 
about a dozen concert and opera proposi- 
tions before his departure, but he de- 
clared he would not make any contract 
before his return. He issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Before leaving New York I feel it a 


his 
the 


sacred obligation to address myself 
you and to all the press of this colo: 
city to express my immense gratity. 
for the kindness shown me in the pa; 
which have done me great honor 
which I deeply appreciate. 

“I regret only that after having 
earnestly desired to really be in to) 
with the great American public th 
should have been instead an unfortun 
management which has deprived me 
fulfilling my ardent desire. 

“It only remains to me now to h 
for the good fortune that under h. 
pier occasions I may be recalled to N 
York and with this hope in my hea 
I greet you and express to you and 
your colleagues my sincere and devo: 
thanks.” 





KOUNS SISTERS HEARD 
IN A UNIQUE RECIT 4A}, 


Their Bow as Concert Artists Effects, 
with Success in Town Hall— 
Charm in Their Singing 


One of the most unique and succ 
ful recitals of the New York season \ 
that given by Nellie and Sara Kouns 
Town Hall Thursday evening, April 
These two sisters, recruits from { 
vaudeville stage, have sung in Engla 
and on the Continent with considera 
success, but this was their first N 
York hearing as concert artists. T!} 
they have made the transition succ. 
fully was patent to all, and, indeed, it 
probable that the simplicity and dir 
ness of their style have resulted fr: 
their experience in the more popul 
field of song. Few experienced conc 
singers possess as much personal chai 
a keener appreciation of interpretati 
or voices of greater freshness than 
Kouns sisters. 

While each is an artist in her o 
right, as was shown by the manner 
which they sang their solo numb« 
greater interest was found in their d 
singing, despite the similarity of 
two voices in texture and color. 
range of dynamics, modulation a 
phrasing, they displayed réemarka 
ability. Such difficult numbers as 
duet from Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” a 
Delibes’ “Viens Mallika” from “Lakn 
were sung with technical assurance a: 
a finish almost uncanny in its precisio 
and moreover with a real feeling for 
terpretation. 

The solo numbers consisted of so 
by Debussy, a Greek folk-song by Ra\ 
“Il Neige” by Bemberg, “Ah, lo So” | 
Mozart, “La Boule de Neige” by Lou 
Durey, ‘‘Vieille Chanson Espagnole’”’ 
L. Aubert and “E me ne Voglio Anda 
by Bimboni. Mendelssohn’s “Abschi 
slied der Zugvo6gel,’” Hildach’s 
Sperlinge,” “‘The Parting” by Dvora 
and an aria from Mozart’s “May 
Flute” made up the first group of du: 
Numbers by Saint-Saéns, Blangini 
Torrens completed the program. 7! 
singers were equally at home in tl 
three languages. Their large audien 
found much pleasure in their singi! 
Coenraad V. Bos was a superb acco 
panist. 





MME. EYMAEL IN RECITAL 


Parisian Soprano Includes Many French 
Works on Program 
A recital of songs was given by Ch 


tiane Eymael, who has appeared at 
Concerts Colonne in Paris, at the N: 


York MacDowell Club on the evenin: 
of April 26. Madame Eymael p! 
sented a program that was unusual! 
representative, ranging from Glu 


to d’Indy. Songs of a serious natur 
were done with becoming simplicity a! 
restraint, the singer disclosing a vo! 
that was powerful and well modulated. 
The program opened with an a! 
from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide,” co! 
tinued with the air of the Mater Do! 
rosa from “The Beatitudes” of Cesa 
Franck, included a group in Englis! 
in which a good diction was displays 
and reached a degree of excellence 
portrayal in Hageman’s “Do Not G 
My Love,” and the old favorite, “In t! 
Gloaming.” Further French groups 
cluded Duparec’s “Phidylé,’ Catherin¢ 
“Ton Sourire,” and “O Fons Bandusia¢ 
a setting of an ode of Horace; Rhen 
Baton’s “Sérénade Melancolique,” D: 
dat de Sévérac’s naive “Ma _ Poup 
Chérie,” and the air of the Reine de \ 
lupté from d’Indy’s “Légende de St. Cr 
tophe.” The closing number wa 


Isolde’s Liebestod, sung not without 
some unevenness of voice. Marg 


Hughes accompanied with unusual eff« 


tiveness. 
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George Brown Becomes 


Affiliated with Bureau 
Headed by Mr. Diamond 





George E. Brown, Who Has Joined the 
International Concert Direction’s Ex- 
ecutive Force 


George E. Brown, who, for the past 
three years has been identified with the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and Music 
League of America, recently resigned 
from those organizations to accept an 
offer from the International Concert 
Direction, Ine., Milton Diamond, direc- 
tor. Mr. Brown will handle the booking 
interests of this firm. Previous to his 
affiliation with the Wolfsohn Bureau and 
Music League, Mr. Brown was for sev- 
ral years the personal representative 

manager of Albert Spalding, whose 
tours he booked and directed. It was 
upon Mr. Spalding’s enlistment in the 
airplane service during the war that he 
joined the above bureaus. 

or many years Mr. Brown was as- 
sociated in the theatrical business as 
manager, with such stars as Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, Sothern and Marlowe, Grace 
George, Nance O’Neil, Richard Mans- 
feld and other celebrities. During all 
of this time he kept in close touch with 
the big musical attractions and artists 
generally. Finally the opportunity came 
‘1x years ago to start in the concert busi- 
ness Which had always been his ambi- 
tion, With his varied experience and 
the host of influential friends he has 
made throughout the United States and 
Canada, Mr. Brown will be a valuable 
addition to the International forces. 


Ward-Stephens Sues First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, for $100,000 

Ward-Stephens, organist of the First 
Chureh of Christ, Scientist, New York, 
for ten years prior to last October, filed 
a suit in the Supreme Court on April 30, 
to recover damages of $100,000 from the 
trustees of the church on the grounds 
that he was dismissed without cause. 
Mr. Stephens was notified by telegraph 
ast October, that his contract with the 
church was terminated, and a letter fol- 
{owed in which he was told that charges 
nad been preferred against him. He has 
been able to ascertain the nature of 
charges. He had been re-engaged 


Bill Would Give Army Bandmas- 
ters Higher Status and 


More Pay 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.— 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
has introduced in the Senate a bill 
which provides a new status for 
army bandmasters, giving them 
regular rank in the army and sub- 
stantially increased compensation. 
The measure is in line with the 
army reorganization plans, and 
was recommended by the Secretary 
of War. The bill provides that band- 
masters “shall have the rank, pay 
and allowances of second lieuten- 
ants of cavalry, and shall be en- 
titled to the same benefits in re- 
pect to pay, emoluments and re- 
tirements arising from longevity 











as are applicable to second lieu- 
tenants.” 




















on May 1, 1920, for another.year, and 
the previous December, his salary had 
been materially increased. Shortly after 
the renewal! of his contract he received a 
letter in which his work was highly 
complimented. Mr. Stephens claims 
that his dismissal from the position has 
injured him to the extent of $100,000. 





Two Metropolitan Opera Members 


Engaged to be Wed 


Two announcements of engagements, 
domestic rather than professional, great- 
ly interested members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, when  Gatti- 
Casazza’s songbirds returned from At- 
lanta Monday. While in the Southern 
city, Giuseppe Bamboschek, assistant to 
the general manager and one of the 
conductors of the organization, let it be 
known that he is to wed Ellen Dalossy, 
one of this year’s additions to the so- 
prano wing of the company, at some 
date in the not distant future. At few 
days later it came to light on the au- 
thority of the prospective groom that 
William Gustafson, the young American 
basso who has stepped into leading rdéles 
in his first season, is also engaged to 
wed. Mary Wells Capewell, of Boston, 
well known as an accompanist, is the 
bride-to-be. The marriage will take 
place in September. 

Samuel Gardner to Marry 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., April 30.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward W. Barnard have an- 
nounced the engag.:ment of their daugh- 
ter Stella, to Samuel Gardner, the violin- 
ist-composer. Mr. Gardner was the win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize of $1,500 in 
1918, with a string quartet, and of the 
Loeb Prize for his tone poem, “New 
Russia,” which was played by prominent 
American orchestras. 





Bori to Make First American Tour 
During May 

Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan soprano, 
making her first concert tour in America 
this May, will sing at the Syracuse, 
Newark, Ann Arbor and Boston Pilgrim 
Tercentenary Festivals. Miss Bori will 
also appear in costume recitals in Wash- 
ington and Utica. She sails for Spain 
the end of the month to be gone until 
December. By request of King Al- 
phonso, Miss Bori will appear as star 
of the Royal Opera season at Madrid 
next November. 


Kouns Sisters Receive Court Summons 
on Eve of New York Début 

As they were entering the Town Hall 
for their first concert appearance in 
New York on Thursday evening of last 
week, Nellie and Sara Kouns were served 
with a summons in a suit for $5,300, 
brought by G. M. Anderson, theatrical 
producer, for alleged breach of contract. 
It is charged that they broke a contract 
with him last season to go with a Broad- 
way production. The singers contend 
they were ill and found it necessary to 
go to Europe for a rest. They are re- 
quired to make answer within twenty 
days. 
Walter Damrosch to Resume “Ring” Re- 

citals Next Season 

Walter Damrosch will resume his re- 
citals at piano on Wagner’s “Ring” next 
season, under the management of George 
Engles. The greater portion of the mu- 
sic of each opera will be played by Mr. 
Damrosch, and the text, in his own trans- 
lation, recited. Five Sunday afternoons 
in Aeolian Hall will be devoted to the 
lecture-recitals. Mr. Damrosch last 
gave a similar series in 1914. 





Chorus School Opens This Month In- 
stead of August 

A departure in the work of the Chorus 
School of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany will be effected this season, an- 
nounces General Manager Gatti-Casazza. 
The Chorus School, which affords to 
American singers the opportunity to 
learn chorus parts and gain experience 
in operatic chorus work free of charge, 
will reopen May 16 instead of the mid- 
dle of August, as in previous years. 
Singers possessing a good voice and who 
are fairly good readers are eligible to 
the school. Voice trials commenced 
May 1 and will close on May 15. Appli- 
eations for voice-trial should be ad- 
dressed by mail only, to Edoardo Petri, 
director of Chorus School, 1425 Broad- 
way. 

Schumann Heink Sails for Orient 

Ernestine Schumann Heink sailed 
April 28 from Vancouver, B. C., on the 
Empress of Asia, for Japan, to be gone 
till fall when she returns to America to 
resume her tour of the United States, 
opening on the Pacific Coast. 


Caruso, in Losing Weight, Did 











Not Lose His Sense of Humor 











H's long illness has not robbed Fn- 
rico Caruso of his sense of fun, as 
the photographer learned when he 
focused his camera on the convalescent 
tenor for the picture reproduced above. 
Time was when Caruso’s collars were 
very close to him. Now the relationship 
is a somewhat more distant one, as he 
demonstrated on this occasion by the use 
of an index finger and a tilt of the head, 
as if to say, “Just see how thin I am!” 

The photograph was taken on one of 
the half-dozen excursions into the open 
air which the tenor now has taken in 
company with Mrs. Caruso. On Monday, 
May 2, he again went for an automobile 
ride, taking advantage of the beautiful 
spring weather which followed two days 


Photo by Wide World Photo 
Caruso Shows One Result of His Illness 


of rain. He has received a number of 
his friends in his suite at the Vander- 
bilt, and everyone who has come in con- 
tact with him has taken a roseate view 
of the probability of his return to the 
Metropolitan in the late fall. His sec- 
retary, Bruno Zirato, denied on Monday, 
however, that he had taken up vocal 
practice, as had been reported. 

Plans are going forward for the de- 
parture of Caruso and his family for 
Italy on the Presidente Wilson, which is 
scheduled to steam out of New York 
harbor May 28. To one caller Caruso 
said he planned to do nothing but rest 
in his Italian villa until he returned to 
the Metropolitan, but that he was “am- 
bitious for the future.” 





Symphonies May Be Forced to Form 
on Non-Union Lines, Says Flagler 





HE serious nature of the situation 
that has arisen between the Musi- 
cians’ Mutual Protective Union and the 
symphony organizaticns of New York 
was emphasized by Harry Harkness 
Flagler, president of the Symphony 
Society of New York, at the annual 
meeting of the society on April 26. 
“If the worst elements prevail,” said 
Mr. Flagler, in reviewing the attitude 
of the union, “I see but two courses 
open to us: One, to give up the main- 
tenance of symphonies, the output both 
in money and in strength not being 
worth what can be achieved under the 
harassing conditions now imposed by 
the union; the other, the founding of 
non-union orchestras, in which the wel- 
fare of the men would be safeguarded 
by long contracts, enabling them to have 
a feeling of security in the profession 
which they have chosen as their life 
work. I have hearty sympathy with the 
idea of the proper safe-guarding of the 
musician’s interest through the union, 
but the continued attempt by hampering 
restrictions and purely commercial 
methods to destroy artistic projects, 
which have been built up so carefully 
for many years, must result in action 
along one of the lines I have indicated.” 
The events of the winter, Mr. Flagler 
observed, have had a far reaching effect 
on the New York union, and what the 
outcome would be it was impossible to 
say. If the counsel of the better element 
prevailed, harmony could ‘again be re- 
stored and a scale for symphonies es- 
tablished which would be just to the 
player and at the same time allow sup- 
porters of orchestras to carry out ideals. 
Referring to the season just ended, 
Mr. Flagler said it had been rather a 
turbulent one, owing chiefly to the at- 
tempt of the union to break the contracts 
between the society and the members of 
the orchestra, contracts approved by the 
union at the time they were signed, in 


order that the weekly rate of payment 
might be increased and the rehearsal 
hours decreased or maintained at a figure 
which was prohibitive. The society, 
while voluntarily advancing the scale of 
the minimum weekly salary so as to 
equal that paid by the Philharmonic and 
National Symphony, and conceding the 
point of a smaller number of concerts 
weekly both in New York and on tour, 
and furthermore advancing the rate of 
board money paid on tour, had held its 
men to the terms of their contracts re- 
garding the length of rehearsals, and on 
this point had achieved a signal victory. 

“The union,” he continued, “finally 
recognized the correctness of our posi- 
tion and advised our men that their 
contracts were binding and must be 
lived up to. This result was not achieved 
without many anxious and harassing 
weeks and even months, but aside from 
maintaining the technical rights of our 
position, the end desired by the union 
involved such a lessening of artistic 
ideals that we felt we must put forth 
every particle of strength and energy 
to withstand such demands. The result 
was that the New York Symphony con- 
tinued to give the usual number of 
hours each week to rehearsals, while the 
other orchestras, not protected by a re- 
newal clause in their contracts similar 
to ours, were obliged to forego this 
privilege or else to pay for it at a rate 
out of all proportion to services ren- 
dered.” 


aul D. Cravath, Walter Damrosch, 
Harry Harkness Flagler, William S. 
Hawk, Edwin T. Rice, Henry Selig- 
man, Henry W. Taft, Felix War- 
burg and Richard Welling will serve 
on the committee of executive 


directors during the ensuing year. The 
officers will be: President, Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler: vice-presidents, Pau! D. 
Cravath and Henry Seligman; secretary, 
Richard Welling; treasurer E. T. Rice. 
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N.Y. Musical Schools to Be Licensed 
Under Bill Passed by Legislature 


Z 








Provisions of Lusk Measure 
for Supervision of Schools 
and School Courses Apply 
to Musical Educational In- 
stitutions — N. Y. Univer- 
sity Regents Constituted 
Licensing Body—Assent of 
Governor Miller Expected 
—Schools to be Subject to 
“Visitation” 

yeh N. Y., April 29.—The Lusk 
bill, requiring the licensing and su- 

pervision of schools and school courses 
in New York State, has passed the Leg- 
islature and is expected to be approved 
by Governor Miller. It applies to all 
private schools devoted to musical in- 
struction, but sponsors of the bill assert 
that it will not in any manner interfere 
with the work now carried on in such 
schools. The purpose of the measure 
was specifically stated in the legislative 
debates before the passage of the bills 
to bring the Rand School in New York 
within the jurisdiction and supervision 
of the State Education Department. 

Although the State Federation of 
Labor, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Federal Council of 
Churches opposed the bill, it was stated 
that these organizations were needlessly 
alarmed and were laboring under a mis- 
taken idea of the purpose of the bill and 
the extent to which the supervision of 
private schools is intended. 

The bill provides that no person, firm, 
corporation, association or society shall 
conduct, maintain or operate any school, 
institute, class or course of instruction 
in any subjects whatever without making 
application for and being granted a 
license from the University of the State 
of New York. Such application is to be 
made in the form and under rules to be 


prescribed by the regents of the uni- 
versity. The application must be ac- 








CRITERION TMS. 
Beginning Sunday 
JESSE L. LASKY presents 


WILLIAM DE MILLE’S 
production of 


EDWARD KNOBLOCK’S 
“The Lost Romance’’ 


A Paramount Picture 


A drama of the first years of mar- 
ried life— 

Staged with the artistry and gorge- 
ousness of a Wm. de Mille produc- 
tion. 


Written direct for the screen by one 
of America’s greatest playwrights— 


And—tThe first Benda Mask Dance 
—an original creation by W. T. 


Benda and Hugo Riesenfeld. 


CAPITO 























Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir. 


Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet 


Corps, Soloists and Ensemble. 


Presentations by 8, L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 13:30 to 1l P. M. 





Accompanist, lady, desires position in summer school 
or any other capacity. Very experienced in vocal, 





instrumental and ensemble playing. Address ‘‘K.A.’’ 
c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 

Mason & Hamlin Double A Grand, 38% 
years old, little used. One-half market 
price. Apply Box No. 84, Briarcliff 


Manor, N. Y. 





Wanted piano instructors for new Music school. 
Write B.A., c/o Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 

















companied by a verified statement show- 
ing the purpose for which the school, 
institute, class or course is to be main- 
tained and conducted, and the nature 
and extent and purpose of the instruction 
to be given. No license is to be granted 
for the conduct of any such school, in- 
stitute, class or course by the regents 
where it appears that the instruction 
proposed to be given includes “the teach- 
ing of the doctrine that organized gov- 
ernment shall be overthrown by force, 
violence or unlawful means, or where it 
shall appear that such school, institute, 
class or course is to be conducted in a 
fraudulent manner.” 

Licenses are not required for the public 
schools of the State nor for educational 
institutions which are now or may here- 
after be incorporated by the State Edu- 
cation Department or admitted to mem- 
bership in the University, nor for schools 
established and maintained by religious 
denominations or sects, or by fraternal 
orders maintained for instruction of 
members in the ritual of such orders. 
All schools licensed are to be subject to 
visitation by officers and employees of 
the State University. 

The bill carries a provision for the 
revocation of license “after an oppor- 


tunity to be heard” has been granted. 
The refusal to grant a license, or the re- 
vocation of a license previously issued 
“shall be subject to review by certiorari 
in the supreme court.” There is a penalty 
limited to a fine of $100 or sixty days 
imprisonment, and $10,000 is set down 
as the appropriation for carrying the 
provisions into effect. W. A. Hz 





EDITORIAL NOTE.—It is a little difficult 
to understand why music schools and 
conservatories are not specifically ex- 
cluded from the provisions of such a 
measure as the Lusk bill. The controlling 
minds of such institutions may be radical 
in their musical thought, but the student 
susceptible to theories far removed from 
those that crib, cabin and confine art of 
the most respectable and ultra-conserva- 
tive type, the student thoroughly imbued 
with the terrible doctrines of Stravinsky, 
Schonberg & Co., is scarcely likely to 
develop any tendency to train the guns 
of his pet dissonances on the organized 
government of the United States. The 
subject of “violence or unlawful means” 
as a political accomplishment is scarcely 
likely to find a place in the curriculum 
of even the most futuristic school. The 
danger of these “visitations” lies in the 
possibility of political meddling and tin- 
kering. However, if the spirit of the 
measure is really extended to its admin- 
istration, it would seem that music 
schools and conservatories have little to 
worry about in the way of interference. 





SUCCESS FOR OPERA AT POPULAR PRICES 





La Favorita Company, with 
Zerola and Mugnone’s 
Singers, Begins Well 


Large audiences attended the first 
three performances of La _ Favorita 
Opera Company’s two-weeks’ “season” 
at the Manhattan. Very slim ones had 
heard a number of the same singers, the 
same chorus and orchestra when the 
doughty Leopoldo Mugnone was in the 
midst of his adventure at the Lexington. 
The difference in the support of the two 
ventures may very well have been due 
to the divergence of prices. With no 
Mugnone to recompense, the new com- 
pany sold tickets at a figure “popular” 
in fact as well as in name. So enthu- 
siastically and numerously did New 
York’s Little Italy respond, that the 
sponsors, Alfredo Console and Salvatore 
Fragale, announced they contemplated a 
more extended season next fall, when it 
will be “ their purpose to secure the best 
singers” and also “to have a first class 
chorus and ballet.” 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the first performance was the audience, 
which shouted its approval and _ hissed 
those who applauded in the wrong place. 
Practically every seat was taken and 
there were many standees. The opera 
was “Gioconda,” which had been planned 
for the Mugnone season. The conduc- 
tor was A. Dall’ Orefice, who came 
from Italy with Mugnone as his assist- 
ant. The tenor was G. Tommassino, 
who was to have sung at the Lexington, 


but was denied an American début at 
that time by the early closing of the en- 
gagement. Nina Frascani, as Laura, 
and A. Ordonez as Barnaba, were others 
who came to America for the Mugnone 
season. Agnes Robinson sang Gioconda 
and A. Klinova was Cieca. The most 
satisfactory member of the cast was 
Italo Picchi, a basso who has been heard 
with several minor operatic organiza- 
tions in New York. His performance of 
Alvise would have been creditable in any 
surroundings. The new tenor was much 
applauded for his lusty, if somewhat 
stridulous high tones. The chorus 
worked hard and the orchestra was kept 
fairly well in hand, but the performance 
lagged and strayed. 

“Aida” on Thursday evening had an 
abundance of the spirit that was lacking 
on “Gioconda.” Perhaps the lingering 
influence of the departed Mugnone, 
under whom the Verdi score had been 
rehearsed by a majority of those par- 
ticipating, was responsible for the bet- 
ter playing of the orchestra and the in- 
creased assurance of the ensembles. 
However, F. Guerrieri, who conducted 
without a score, was not wanting in 
vigor of his own. Vocally, the return of 
Nicola Zerola, one-time Hammerstein 
tenor, was the feature. His tremendous 
high tones greatly excited the throng 
and he was compelled to repeat the 
phrase at the end of the Nile scene when 
Radames surrenders his sword. Ordo- 
nez and Picchi were capable as Amo- 
nasro and Ramfis. L. Darve’s light 
voice was scarcely equal to the heavier 
demands of the music of Aida. Nina 
Fraseani’s big, but unequal voice was 





Rare Bach and Moussorgsky Works 
Added to Althouse’s Répertoire 








(Portrait on Front Page) 
EFORE the present season closes 


Paul Althouse, the American tenor, 


will have sung some seventy concerts 
from coast to coast. Mr. Althouse dur- 
ing the last few seasons has devoted his 
time more and more to concert, and has 
demonstrated that he is one of the few 
of those singers whose first success was 
made in opera, who have prepared them- 
selves and have the personality to win 
honors in the recital field. 

Mr. Althouse has this year sung from 
Worcester, Mass., where he was one of 
the featured soloists of the autumn festi- 
val, to Vancouver, B..C., Fresno, Cal., to 
San Antonio, Tex., and South to Miami, 
Fla. Among the principal cities in which 
he has sung this season are New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 


Dayton, Chicago, Memphis, Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
those mentioned above. In the season 


just closing he has been soloist with the 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Minneapolis and 
Seattle Symphonies, winning unusual 
success with all of them. The spring 
finds him appearing at the festivals in 
Waterburg, Fitchburg, Mass., Spartan- 


burg, Greensboro, Kalamazoo and 
Springfield, Mass. 

During the present winter Mr. Alt- 
house has acquired a number of remark- 
able works for tenor and orchestra, 
which he will present next season in his 
appearances with the orchestras of the 
country. Feeling that the operatic aria 
is often out of place in a symphonic pro- 
gram, Mr. Althouse has added to his 
library the orchestral scores and parts 
of a number of rarely heard Bach arias 
and also such things as the great 
Moussorgsky songs, among them “Death 
the Commander,” and some of the 
“Dances of Death” cycle. These latter 
are the original partiture of Moussorg- 
sky, revised, as is so much of the orches- 
tral writing of this composer, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Mr. Althouse has already 
added them to his répertoire, so that he 
can perform them next season, thus 
offering vocal music of the greatest 
significance when he appears with sym- 
phonic organizations. 

He has already been booked heavily 
by his managers, Haensel & Jones, for 
the coming season, reapvearing in many 
places where he sang this season as‘a 
result of his extraordinary success there. 





- 


used with a fair measure of success 
the part of Amneris. Horses were y 
in’ the Triumph scene, and all 
wrecked the scenery. 

The opera of Saturday night, Ver, 
“Ballo in Maschera,” enlisted the «..- 
vices of Zerola as Richard, Agnes R. 
inson as the heroine, D. Fernanda 
Ulrica, and A. Ordonez as Reinhu 
Of these, the first sang with a meas) 
of restraint, except where tradition co 
pelled the stentorian climax. Miss R 
inson endowed the part of Amelia 
sincerity, but was not invariably sx 
cessful with the higher passages. }' 
Farnanda was at times satisfyingly . 
pulchral, and Mr. Ordonez’s “Eri 7)’ 
was repeated when a riot of his count 
men seemed imminent. The Page , 
sung with very slender soprano equ); 
ment by M. Angelo, and the voice of | 
Picchi was given no opportunity in -° 
role of one of the conspirators, 
other being essayed by N. Rinsi. 





BOZA OUMIROFF TO TEACH 
AT BUSH CONSERVATOR)\ 


Noted Bohemian Baritone to Start Fu; 
mal Engagement with Beginning 0 
Summer Session 


CHICAGO, May 2.—Boza Oumirot, 
Bohemian baritone, has been engage: 
for the ensuing year to teach at the Bus 
Conservatory. While the engageme: 
will begin formally with the inaugura 
tion of the summer term on June 2, 
has been announced by President Bra‘ 
ley that Mr. Oumiroff will be availab). 
for lessons immediately. 

Mr. Oumiroff, who has been heard 
concert in America this season, made his 
first tour here in 1903. He is a nativ: 
of Prague, where he began the study of 
music, going later to Germany and Ital) 
For a number of years he has resided 
in Paris, where he was a conspicuous 
figure in the musical life of the city. H: 
is an officer of the Academie de Franc: 
his name having been proposed for mem 
bership by Gabriel Fauré, Edmond Ros 
tand, Widor and others of his Frenc! 
confréres. Among the prominent artists 
who have congratulated the bariton 
upon his decision to remain in America 
and upon his connection with the Bush 
Conservatory, is Mary Garden. 

The faculty in the violin department 
will contain some new faces, ehief of 
whom will be Bruno Esbjorn, the Swe: 
ish violinist. Others who wall continu: 
during the summer term are Richard 
Czerwonky and Rowland Lesch. 





Mr. Case Admired at Northampton 


NORTHAMPTON, MaAss., April 29.—A 
recital of splendid quality was give! 
here last evening in John M. Green 
Hall by Charles Albert Case, tenor. Mr 
Case was in excellent voice and delivered 
his program with real artistic taste. Th: 
program itself, admirably chosen, in 
cluded an aria and two songs by Mozart. 
finely sung, and songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, Hiie, Chausson, Fauré, Four 
drain, Cowen and Cyril Scott. Mr 
Case’s diction was admirable in his 
French, German and English songs, and 
he was encored, adding a Handel aria 
and the Old English “Drink to Me Onl) 
with Thine Eyes.” Wilson Townsend 
Moog played the accompaniments. 





Harold Land, New York baritone. 


made an excellent impression in his re 
cent concert in Ridgewood, N. J. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 14, ATTHE 


ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


489 PARK AVENUE 


THIRTY-FIVE 


OLD STRING 
INSTRUMENTS 


BROUGHT FROM EUROPE 


By F.C. GALLO 


@T obesoldby auctionThursday 
afternoon, May 19, at 2:30 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Now that the Metropolitan has closed 
and our popular impresario is about to 
sail for Europe in search of rest and the 
possible chance of discovering a rara 
avis in the way of a new singer, I hear 
of considerable discussion with regard to 
the policies that are now governing our 
leading opera house. 

In a number of influential social as 
well as musical circles, there seems to 
be an opinion that the Metropolitan has 
not kept up to its former standard, that 
even discounting Caruso’s breakdown, 
many of the performances showed a dis- 
tinct deterioration in the general char- 
acter of the company from what it used 
to be some years ago. Stress is laid 
upon Gatti’s failure to engage certain 
artists who went with the Chicago Com- 
pany. 

It is also claimed that with regard to 
the engagement of singers, a general 
policy of retrenchment and economy, 
hitherto unknown at the Metropolitan 
before Gatti’s time, has been adopted. 

A good deal might be said with justice 
on both sides of these questions. So far 
as he is personally concerned, Gatti has 
several what might be called prides in 
the management of opera. One is to 
have the representations of the best 
character, everything of historic interest 
true to type and the time presented, at 
the same time Gatti is earnest in an 
heroic endeavor to make both ends meet 
without calling upon the directors for 
a large sum to liquidate an annual def- 
icit. 

As we know, Gatti had to accomplish 
this with a serious sick list of stars, 
but above all, he had to meet the issue 
with the rising cost of orchestra, chorus, 
scenery, salaries of artists, while the 
prices of seats for individual perform- 
ances were only raised very little and 
are to-day, I understand, below the 
prices charged in Italy. 

The public no doubt has the idea when 
t reads the names of the very wealthy 
men on the board of directors, that Gatti 
has untold millions at his command, on 
which he can draw whenever he feels 
lisposed to do so. It is just the million- 
aires who do not like to spend money. 
That’s one reason why they are million- 
aires. 

In the next place, Gatti realized that 
among the various reasons which would 
‘eep him steady on his job would be his 
ibility to make both ends meet, as I said. 
[he result has been that Gatti had really 
10, what might be called in military 
erms, strong second and third line of 
lefence in his operatic campaign. His 
‘ront line was alright but if part of that 
ine collapsed, the second was scarcely 
ible to sustain the onset. 

There are those who will tell you that 
iad he engaged from the outset Galli- 
Curci, Muratore, Mary Garden and Rosa 
Raisa, there would have been no Chicago 
Opera Company. That might have been 
pleasant from the point of view of the 
Metropolitan but not so from the point 
of view of the New York public, which 
likes to hear the Chicago people when 
they come to Manhattan. Music lovers 





cannot but rejoice that Chicago is doing 
so well in the way of its own opera com- 
pany. 

With regard to the salaries of artists, 
the big ones have for years past gone 
over the limit of $2,000 a performance. 
Caruso has been the highest priced, at 
$2,500 a night, to which must be added 
his great receipts from concerts, private 
concerts and his royalties from his rec- 
ords, which are large. Both Titta Ruffo 
and Rosa Raisa have passed the $2,000 
mark, which has also, in her new con- 
tract, been passed by Farrar. Mura- 
tore, they say, has gone up to $2,800 with 
the Chicago company, where he is in- 
dispensable, for without him Mary Gar- 
den would not be able to give the per- 
formances that she does, and as she is 
now the boss, the rest follows. 

* * * 

There is a story concerning Caruso, 
which has not as yet found its way into 
print. It illustrates the man’s character. 

Just before the war his contract ex- 
pired. He went to Italy but had not 
renewed it. What his plans or his rea- 
sons were I am unable to say, but any- 
how Gatti and Otto Kahn, the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, were deeply 
concerned in the matter. Finally, Mr. 
Kahn authorized Mr. Gatti to send over 
a contract to Caruso for four years, 
leaving the question of salary blank to 
be filled in as Caruso saw fit. His posi- 
tion at the time was such that he could 
easily have demanded $5,000 a night 
and gotten it. 

What do you suppose he did? 

He wrote in the same amount of salary 
that he had always been receiving, sent 
it back to Gatti with his best regards 
and compliments. 

This shows you that he is not as hun- 
gry for the dollar as some of the dollar- 
a-year gentlemen during the war were, 
who used their opportunities through 
the inside information they obtained 
while in Washington to pile up untold 
fortunes. 

* * a 

Did you know that Titta Ruffo came 
near losing his life lately? 

According to the story, Father Mele 
of the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Paterson, N. J., visited Titta Ruffo at 
the Hippodrome and told him that at 
his church they were praying for 
Caruso’s recovery. On this, Ruffo 
promised Father Mele that if Caruso’s 
life were spared, he would sing at the 
Church in Paterson without compensa- 
tion. 

Now, it was on an automobile trip to 
Paterson that the accident happened. It 
seems that his machine struck a touring 
car and tumbled down an embankment, 
making two complete turns. Luckily, 
outside of a dislocated shoulder and a 
severe shock, Ruffo suffered no serious 
injuries, though it was almost a miracle 
that he escaped death. 

He was attended by Dr. Francesco 
Sauchelli, the well known chiropractor 
and so was enabled recently to sing at 
the Mozart concert and at the Hippo- 
drome with Tetrazzini. 

This is not the first time Ruffo has 
shown that he leads a charmed life. 
During the war, he was in Italy when an 
earthquake shook the country for miles 
around. Hundreds of people were in- 
jured and many killed. The walls of the 
hospital at Terne, where he happened 
to be at the time, caved in so that many 
persons were killed and many more in- 
jured by the falling rafters. Ruffo re- 
mained unhurt. 

+ * * 

You recall the scandal concerning 
Mme. Gadski ’s husband, Hans Tauscher, 
who, in this country, represented Krupp, 
the great German munition manufac- 
turer in Essen, Germany. Capt. 
Tauscher was charged with being im- 
plicated in the conspiracy to blow up the 
Welland Canal but of which charge he 
was later freed. Then Mme. Gadski, 
highly talented prima donna and unsur- 
passed impersonator of some of the great 
Wagner roles, went into retirement, 
though it was known that she had still 
remained in this country under constant 
surveillance. Now comes the report 
that both Mme. Gadski and her hus- 
band, also their daughter, have been in 
Havana, and are about to return to this 
country. 

Probably Capt. Tauscher believes that 
everything has been forgotten concern- 
ing his activities. It seems to me he will 
be wise if he does not presume on our 
good nature and cause an outburst of 
feeling which might be regretted. 

* * * 

The story is told that after a recent 
concert tour, Toscanini, the inimitable, 
was resting in a chair, wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. Incidentally, 
he solaced himself by eating an apple. 

Now, you know, that whenever any 


celebrity does anything, it is the cus- 
tom of a number of people, who manage 
by hook or crook to get past the Cerberus 
at the door, to inflict themselves upon 
the poor, tired-out conductor or artist, 
overwhelm him with compliments 
whether he has done well or not, 
present him with bouquets of flowers 
which often have been purchased sec- 
ond-hand and then go home and tell 
stories for the rest of their lives, all of 
which are based on their close intimacy 
with the said artist, by which they hope 
to shine, even if only by reflected light, 
in their own social circles. 

Now, on this particular occasion, it 
seems, according to the story in the New 
York World Magazine, a lady rushed at 
Toscanini and throwing her arms around 
his neck, kissed him upon both cheeks, 
complimenting him upon his renditions. 
“They were superb!” she gushed. 

“This is a superb apple,” laconically 
replied Toscanini, as he munched away 
in silence. 

* * * 

Every now and then, we get some very 
interesting reminiscences from old-tim- 
ers. So here comes Mme. Emma_ H. 
Eames, the mother of that great Ameri- 
can prima donna, who, having you know, 
divorced Story, artist and sculptor, who 
bored her to death for years, married 
Gogorza, whom most people confuse with 
Gorgonzola, although that is a cheese. 

Mme. Eames, in a recent issue of the 
Sun, gives us some very interesting in- 
formation of the great Alboni, consid- 
ered by those who remember her as the 
greatest contralto the world has ever 
known. 

When Rossini first heard her voice he 
was much excited and told her he would 
see to it that the world should hear it, 
and at once undertook its development. 
When at last she was ready to sing her 
role in “Sonnambula,” which was her 
first part, Rossini was explaining what 
her costume should be. She _ replied, 
“Alas, the simple cotton dress than I 
am wearing is the only one I have.” 

“Wear that,” he said, and she did in 
the opera house of a sn.all town in Italy 
and that is where her world-wide fame 
began. 

It was not long after that she sang at 
the funeral services for Rossini. The 
singers, besides herself, were Adelina 
Patti, Faure, the wonderful baritone and 
the noted tenor, Nicolini, who had mar- 
ried Patti after her divorce from the 
Marquis de Caux, who claimed that 
though Nicolini had been  Patti’s 
lover, he had to refuse to challenge him 
to a duel on the ground that while the 
tenor was great, he had once been a 
cook. Said the Marquis, “One cannot 
fight a cook even if he has been your 
wife’s lover.” 

Afterwards, Alboni, you know, became 
the Countess Pepoli. With her title she 
put on flesh but her heart grew the size 
of her body, so at her country place, 
Villa d’Avray near Paris, she for years 
maintained a wonderful home fre- 
quented by the most noted artists and 
authors, who came largely because her 
dinners were not only elaborate but won- 
derful. When Countess Pepoli died, she 
weighed more in reputation as well as 
avoirdupois than any other singer of 
that time. 

* + * 

Did you know that they have finally 
succeeded in sending concert music a 
thousand miles? 

A few days ago there was a big elec- 
trical exposition at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. A _ special re- 
ceiving apparatus was installed there 
by which hundreds of people in the hall 
heard a concert given in Schenectady, 
N. Y., as plainly as though played by 
a phonograph. They say that these 
Schenectady concerts have been heard in 
twenty-four states of the Union and four 
Canadian provinces. The operator on a 
ship 700 miles out of New York also 
reported that he heard “Annie Laurie” 
which was sung at a concert given by 
the Union College Radio Club in Schenec- 
tady. 

It would seem that the dream of an 
inventor who was ridiculed at the time 
that people won’t leave their homes to 
go to concerts or even opera, but would 
sit quietly and hear it all over the 
‘phone, might come true, though the con- 
cert performance might be interrupted 
by local calls from friends, sweethearts 
and affinities, and even the butcher, the 
baker or the candlestick maker. 

* We 

Two musicians were discussing the 
great scientist Einstein, who recently 
arrived in this country, and his theory 
o: relativity. 

“Vot ist relativity?” said one. 

Said the other: “Vun idea ist dat de 
cost of livin’ has no relativity to your 
salary or mine. Und anodder idea ist 


As Seen by V iafora 








Gabriele Sibella Dashes Off Another 
Song. This Italian Musician is Well 
Known as a Composer and Vocal 
Coach. While Resident in New York, 
He Has Done Much Important Work. 
As a Song Writer His “O Bocca Do- 
lorosa” Made Him Familiar to a Vast 
Audience 





dat if you vas standing on de planet 
Mars und looking at de moon, you 
vould not see de eart’ in de same vay 
as if you vas on de moon looking at 
Mars. Anyvay, dere. ist vun t’ing vere 
Einstein ist right. He says dat de 
only t’ing which ist fixed is change. 
Dat’s certain.” 

“Yes,” said the other musician, 
“everyt’ng ist changed. Ven I come 
here first, I could get me a glass of beer, 
und, if I had de price, I could get me a 
glass of wine. Und now ve hav’ pro- 
hibition, und relativity, und a_police- 
mans comes into de _ restaurant und 
smells vat I hav’ in my glass und tastes 
what my vife has in her glass, und | 
must sit still if I don’t vant to change 
my position for a relativity in a cell in 
der police court.” 

of a * 

Don’t be disturbed about reports of 
outbreaks, shootings and revolutions in 
Italy. They go on with just the same 
frequency and persistence as they do in 
the South American republics. 

Does not Ann O’Hare McCormick tell 
us in the New York Times that on 
Easter Sunday afternoon during the 
first of three orchestral concerts con- 
ducted by Arthur Nikisch in_ the 
Augusteo in Rome, the audience which 
crowded every tier of the great amphi- 
theater built on the tombs of Augustus 
followed with absorbed and breathless 
attention a masterly rendition of Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, while 
there was a storm outside in front of St. 
Peter’s, and while in another part of 
the city in spite of the storm, the Com- 
munists and the Facisisti were having a 
little muss of their own? That a dozen 
or so were killed and a hundred or so 
were wounded was just part of the daily 
performance and doesn’t seem able to 
disturb either the good humor or the 
minds of the Italians of to-day. 

* x * 

The papers are just now making a 
considerable fuss over the fact that 
Tetrazzini has a parrot that can sing 
like a prima donna. Time evidently has 
its revenges for I have known prima 
donnas who sang like parrots. 

Tetrazzini calls the bird Adelina Patti 
because it is so temperamental. Well, 
dear Patti is dead so she can’t resent it. 

Years ago, when that wonderful con- 
tralto Scalchi was here in the company 
Colonel Mapleson had brought to the 
old Academy of Music from London, I 
remember lunching with her and her 
husband, the Count Lolli, a tall, slender, 
highly aristocratic gentleman. Occa- 
sional arguments broke out during the 
meal. We had not yet developed the 
fashion to get up between courses to fox 
trot to a jazz band. Then the artists 
could only express their artistic tem- 
perament whenever they got too heated 
in the argument and were not satisfied 
with throwing things at one another by 
jumping up and walking the room in ex- 
citement. 

Scalchi, at these times, having bap- 
tized her husband with the balance of 
the wine in her glass, would begin to 
emit a regular stream of Neapolitan 
oaths, which you can hear in their finest 
form if you visit the fish market in 
Naples. Whenever the great contralto 
—and she was a fine and handsome 
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woman—would be thus employed, Lolli 
would run after her, telling her to re- 
member her beautiful voice, her talent 
and not excite herself. And while he 
would do this, and especially when -she 
became speechless from excitement, her 
parrot, a huge beast from South Amer- 
ica, would take up the torrent of profan- 
ity, so as to keep the air in that condi- 
tion of blueness, in which we all have 
to live to-day. 

People who read these stories think 
perhaps they are far-fetched, imagined, 
funny, but they simply give an idea of 
the terrific strain under which the art- 
ists live, especially those who are promi- 
nently before the public and in the lime- 
light. What with the performances, re- 


hearsals, studying new rédles, traveling, 
being interviewed by reporters, photo- 
graphed, put to tortures by dressmak- 
ers who try to force a more or less 
rotund form into a “perfect thirty-six,” 
with innumerable calls from all kinds of 
people, some of whom have no business 
with the poor artist, her life is not the 
bed of roses that many ambitious young 
ladies dream of. 
* a * 


A correspohdent writes me all the 
way from Portland, Ore., to the effect 
that from among some old newspapers 
he recently unearthed a newspaper pic- 
ture (1902) of Josef Hofmann styled: 
“William Young, the New York Mur- 
derer.” * 

It seems that a small newspaper in 
eastern Oregon needed a_ photograph 
and took out tke first one that came 
along and so used the presentation of 
one of the most noted and deservedly 
distinguished virtuosi. 


I have been present at times when 
musicians, often of some standing, have 
murdered a composition, but this is the 
first time I believe that an innocent mu- 
sician has been charged with the mur- 
der of a fellow citizen. 

+ *K * 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, a pianist who has 
been in this country, is now in London, 
at the end of a tour which included Aus- 
tralia as well as the United States. 

It seems that when he was traveling 
between Adelaide and Perth in Austra- 
lia, the train broke down in the middle 
of a desert, on which a piano which hap- 
pened to be on board was hauled out and 
Moiseiwitsch played “to an amazed 
crowd of nearly naked aborigines, who 
showed interse delight, for none of 
them had ever seen a piano before.” 

According to the veracious reporter, 
the “nearly naked aborigines” liked an 
arrangement of the overture to “Tann- 
hauser” better than anything else. 
They expressed their satisfaction by 


sticking out their tongues and rubb 
their noses. : 

Incidental to this interesting chroni 
we are told that Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
not consider American audiences 
equal musically of English audien 
The Americans, he says, are very dem 
strative in their approval, but they » 
fer music which is not on too high 
plane, or does not leave them too m 
to think about. 

Let us not be too hard on Moi 
witsch, though it is refreshing to k 
what he thinks of us when he is ay 
but it might lead some of us to sugy 
that in the future he should confine 
pianistic activities to “nearly na} 
aborigines,” says your 
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applications for these awards will be 
considered. As yet, however, details gov- 
erning the awards have not been com- 
pleted. Major Lamond sailed on Sat- 
urday, April 30, for Europe. He 
will go to Rome to confer with the 
board of trustees of the institution. 

The American Academy in Rome dates 
from the founding in 1894 by the late 
Charles Follen McKim of the American 
School of Architecture in Rome. This 
project was supported by such distin- 
guished men as the painter, John La 
Farge, and Augustus Saint-Gaudens, the 
sculptor, and inspired the greater foun- 
dation of the Academy, for students of 
painting and sculpture as well, in 1897. 
In 1912 there was effected a consolida- 
tion with the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies, so that now there are two 
departments—that of the Fine Arts and 
that of Classical Studies, the latter in- 
cluding opportunities for research in 
Roman and Etruscan archaeology, and 
ancient art. In 1914 the Academy was 
transferred to a site upon the highest 
point within the city walls, and was 
housed in the Villa Aurelia, a property 
of imposing appearance adjacent to a 
beautiful garden, and bequeathed to the 
Academy by an American lady, Mrs. 
Heyland, then living in Rome. 

Great interest attaches to determina- 
tion of the details of the awards. 
Whether these will be competitive, as is 
the case of the musical Prix de Rome 
sponsored annually by the French So- 
ciété des Beaux-Arts—an institution 
with which the American Academy is 
related in aim—or whether these will 
depend upon recommendation, has ap- 
parently not been decided. At present 
the methods pursued by the directors of 
the two branches of the American Acad- 
emy embody both these plans. The fel- 
lows in the department of Fine Arts are 
chosen by competition, whereas fellows 
in Classical Studies, to quote C. G. La 
Farge, the secretary’s, bulletin, “must be 
holders of a college degree, and are 
selected upon submission of evidence of 
special fitness for the study and investi- 
gation of the archaeology, literature or 
history of the classical or later periods.” 
In one’s art, “evidence of advanced at- 
tainment” is desired. 

Major Lamond said before his depar- 
ture for Europe: “This plan is not con- 
cerned merely with teaching. It is a pro- 
ject to aid composers who show great 
talent.” The French Academy in the 
past has been sponsor for youths who 
later established securely the musical 
fame of that country; the list includes 
Berlioz and Debussy. In the same way, 
the project sponsored by Major Lamond 
aims at an encouragement not of virtu- 
osity, but of endeavors in the relatively 
little-tilled field of American composition. 

Regarding the educational plan of the 
American Academy in Rome, the state- 
ment of Secretary LaFarge says ex- 
plicitly: “The Academy is not a school; 
it is not for technical training or the 
teaching of any rudiments; it does not 
have classes nor does it even impose a 
very rigid, prescribed course. Its bene- 
ficiaries are those who have already ad- 
vanced far beyond the preliminary 
stages of their various callings; fre- 
quently they may be persons ready to 
embark, or who have embarked, upon 
their professional careers. All of them 
come to Rome for the enlargement and 
fuller development of their knowledge 
and talents through first-hand contact 
with the record of the past. It cannot 


be too plainly or too emphatically stated 
that what the Academy offers, its Prize 
of Rome, is not meant to be a benevolent 
assistance to worthy youth, but the 
means whereby the best material digs- 
coverable may be raised to its higheSt 
powers for the elevation of American 
art and letters.” 


Procedure with the French Prix 


The French Prix de Rome, which bears 
resemblance to the American, is awarded 
in the following manner: the literary 
skeleton for a cantata is submitted to all 
qualifying applicants, and the works are 
called for at the end of a stated period, 
approximating three months. Eligibil- 
ity to the contest in France is deter- 
mined by definite qualifications. The ap- 
plicant must be a French citizen, be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty, and 
must have passed rigid examinations in 
his respective department of art—in the 
case of the sculptor at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts or an equivalent institu- 
tion; or in the case of the musician, pre- 
ferably at the Conservatoire. The win- 
ner is awarded a period of study during 


four years at the Villa Medici, site of 
the Académie de France & Rome, and 
receives 4000 francs annually for expen- 
ses. The advantages are those of resi- 
dence in a colony of aspirants of genius, 
and of assured freedom for a_ period 
from commercial considerations, in .an 
environment that has inherited much 
from antiquity. 

The winner of the American Acad- 
emy’s Fellowship, or Prize, will enjoy 
the same advantages as those awarded 
to France’s most brilliant students in 
any department of art. The Academy 
has a definite national character, since 
students come from widely distributed. 
parts of the United States. The com- 
petitions for the branch of the Fine 
Arts take place at various schools of art 
and architecture throughout the Union. 
If competitive, the musical enrolment 
may be as representative. Collaboration, 
inter-stimulation between the _ resident 
Fellows has in it possibilities of creation 
of much such an atmosphere as_ that 
which dominated early Florence. Cer- 
tainly the ground is the same the cir- 
cumstances propitious. 





Leading French Musicians Protest 
Against Claim of School’s Committee 
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reached by competitive examination; 
for the next four points ballots are cast 
among the students in the institution 
which the applicant attends; the fourth 
point is attested to by the president 
of the institution. The first two require- 
ments, deemed the most important, are 
allotted three points apiece, the last two, 
two points, the maximum for a scholar 
being ten points. The students are 
chosen state by state, the Scholarship 
Trustees calling in the aid of unques- 
tionable educational ‘authorities in the 
state, such men, for instance, as Hadley, 
Eliot, Wilson having served in such ca- 
pacity. Where any possible political 
bias may enter into the choice, the 
trustees are especially wary, mention 
being made of the fact that only when 
a Governor, Chief Justice or Judge is 
not elective and so not open to political 
bias, may he be permitted to aid in the 
choice. 

For the Fontainebleau School no such 
rulings have been made. The choice 
has been placed entirely in the hands 
of one woman, Mrs. George Montgomery 
Tuttle, in whose arbitrary judgment 
lies the final word. Nor may a rejected 
student by any competitive system make 
appeal from her verdict. She has the 
sole say. Second, recommendations have 
been asked for by the Fontainebleau 
Committee from Governors of every 
state in the Union. With all due respect 
to our Governors, they have never, as 
a class, been accepted as judges of mu- 
sicianship. In the second place, there is 
no assurance that political bias may not 
enter into the choice of candidates, or 
that the more influential applicant may 
not. be favored by an elected Governor, 
instead of the perhaps more talented but 
less important student. 

Finally, in implying that the Fon- 
tainebleau appointments will bring about 
the same influence as the Rhodes Schol- 
arships, the Committee seems naively 
sanguine. The Rhodes Scholarships are 
for three continuous years at Oxford, 
while the Fontainebleau School is a 
three-months’ summer school. By no 
process of reasoning is it conceivable 
that an institution which provides for 
practically the entire higher university 
education of a man can be likened to an 


expensive institution which by the very 
length of its term is compelled to be, at 
best, somewhat superficial. F. R. G. 


Paris Prize Winners 
Protest Against Diploma 


HAT leading French musicians, 

winners of the coveted first prize in 
the Paris Conservatory, had made a 
protest against the statement issued by 
the Committee of the Fontainebleau 
School that the diploma from the sum- 
mer school would be equal to the diploma 
from the Paris Conservatoire, was 
learned this week. 

Carlos Salzedo, eminent harpist, and 
one of the representative French musi- 
cians in this country, a winner of the 
Conservatoire first prize, when visited 
by a representative of MusIcCAL AMER- 
ICA, said: 

“It is true that when Albert Wolff, 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, E, Robert Schmitz, the eminent 
pianist, and myself, all of whom have 
first prizes from Paris, heard that a 
letter had been circulated to the effect 
that the diploma from Fontainebleau 
would equal that from the Paris Con- 
servatoire, we held a_ conference in 
protest. 

“It stands to reason that a three 
months’ course at Fontainebleau. would 
hardly equal the intensive course in 
Paris, and that the coveted first prize 
from the Conservatory could not be 
equalled by all the pupils at the sum- 
mer school. Mrs. Tuttle has assured us, 
however, that only those who show es- 
pecial aptitude will be permitted to try 
for the diploma and further study. 

“The purpose of the Fontainebleau 
School I believe is excellent. Its espe- 
cial merit is that it may lead the student 
to further years of study, for after 
all, three months can only accomplish a 
mere beginning. It is especially neces- 
sary, however, that that school should 
be very careful before granting diplo- 
mas, giving them only for- merit, not 
out of political courtesy. Otherwise the 
real first prize of the Paris Conserva- 
tory, which is obtained only after thor- 
ough work, and of which this is reported 
an ‘equivalent,’ would lose in importance. 

“Thus the first prize musicians in this 


_country have endorsed the school 


ditionally. If it upholds the standa) 
of the Paris Conservatory and stric: 
enforces them, we shall be glad to s 
port it. 

“Most likely, I may say, that a; 
result.of our protest, next year’s ap; 
cants will be submitted to competi! 
examinations to be conducted by 
winners of the Paris First Prizes now 
this country. These are Mr. Barrere, }! 
Thibaud, Mr. Wolff, Mr. Schmitz a 
myself, These examinations will be x 
en between January and March w 
we are on tour, and when we may re: 
the pupils personally. 

“Finally, I would say the idea of 1 
school is splendid. If, as Mr. Wid 
suggests, it increases its term as t! 
need for this is seen, and if it stric' 
upholds a superior artistic standard, \ 
will gladly support it.” 

Several of Mr. Salzedo’s pupils ha 
been accepted for the school, amor 
them Gina Ostrowska of the Det 
Symphony, the well-known harpist. 


¢éPINHE purpose of the Fontaineb| 

School is one I heartily endors 
said E. Robert Schmitz, the renow: 
French pianist, another winner of t 
Conservatory First Prize, when ask: 
as to his opinion of the school. 

“In the matter of racial discrimin: 
tion, I may assure America that fro 
the French end there will be no dange: 
of this. We have always dissociated | 
ligion from our artistic and state ma 
ters. As you know, when religion 
came an encumbrance to the governmen! 
we were quick to free ourselves from i 
yoke. 

“As to the standard of the schoo 
before making any statements about 
I shall wait and see results. Under pre 
ent circumstances it is certainly a mi 
take to liken the diploma from t! 
Fontainebleau School to that of the Pa: 
Conservatory. The latter is awarded t 
only a few persons who attend th 
school, and this after the most rigid con 
petition, whereas, as far as I know, | 
competitive examination is taken by t! 
Fontainebleau applicants even to ente: 
the school. To permit Americans to } 
lieve that attendance at the summe: 
school at Fontainebleau is equal to th 
course at the Conservatory, with its su 
preme tests, is misleading.” 

rr. R..G. 


Walter Damrosch Sails for France 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of th: 
New York Symphony, sailed last Satur 
day on the French liner Lorraine. Mr 
Damrosch will remain in Paris during 
May. Early in June he will leave for 
London at the invitation of Lord How 
ard deWalden to conduct a concert of 
the London Symphony in the second Con 
gress of the British Music Society. Thi- 
concert is scheduled for June 16 and 
will be devoted to the following Ameri 
can works: Carpenter’s “In a Perambu 
lator” Suite; two movements from “In 
dian Suite” by MacDowell, and excerpts 
from Mr. Damrosch’s own music fo! 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” and “Electra.” 


Police Quiet Unruly Opera 
In Mount Vernon 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., May 4—Th: 
National Grand 
countered difficulties of a disturbing 
nature in its recent appearance 
the performance displeasing for som: 








reason the unruly element in its rather 


slender audience. 


; With the aid of polic: 
intervention, the 


performance, whic! 
comprised “Cavalleria” and _ excerpts 
from “La Favorita” and “Rigoletto,’ 
was concluded. 


Jeanette Hughman. 


this city was manager. F. E. K. 


Audience 


Opera Company en- 


here, 


The company includes 
Mme. Lorenzo Tantolo, A. Paolina and 
W. W. Blundy of 
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] _ Francis Smith, Newest Among 





N. Y. Managers, Sees Du Carp Ott 











cago. 


U PON the completion of her American 
concert tour recently Magdeleine Du 
Carp, the French pianist, sailed for 
France aboard the Chicago. She is to 
play in London and Paris before return- 
ing to America in the fall. 

In the above photograph Miss Du Carp 
is shown with her manager, J. Francis 
Smith, who is now booking her next 
American tour. Mr. Smith, who is the 
newest addition to New York’s man- 
agerial fraternity, has established offices 
in Aeolian Hall and is busily engaged 
now in planning Miss Du Carp’s season. 
Himself a singer in the concert-field for 
a number of years, he has given it up in 
the last few seasons to devote himself to 
the booking of artists. In this time he 
has traveled over this country acting 
as booking represéntative for Haensel & 
Jones, Daniel Mayer and Fortune Gallo, 
having closed contracts for such artists 
as Claudia .Muzio, Lenora Sparkes, 
Arthur Middleton, Marie Sundelius, 
Paul Althouse, Marguerite d’Alvarez, 
Ethel Leginska, Mildred Dilling and 
Mischa Levitzki. Mr. Smith is thus 
known to the many local managers 
throughout the country, who have met 
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Magdeleine Du Carp, the French Pianist, Snapped as She Went on Board the Chi- 


With Her Is Her Manager, J. Francis Smith 


him as a traveling representative for the 
New York managerial offices mentioned 
above and who will now greet him as 
exclusive manager for Magdeleine Du 
Carp. He has also been on the road 
for the Russian Symphony, the Paviowa 
Ballet and the “Secret of Suzanne” Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Smith left New York Monday, 
April 25, for a short tour, to arrange 
recitals for Miss Du Carp in the follow- 
ing cities: Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Chicago, Omaha, De- 
troit and several other important musi- 
cal centers. He returns to New 
York the latter part of May. He will 
spend the greater part of the summer 
arranging further engagements to fol- 
low Miss Carp’s New York recital, which 
takes place immediately on her return to 
America, early in November. 


Galli-Curci Acclaimed in Wichita, Kan. 

WIcHiTA, KAN., April 22.—Rarely has 
Wichita turned out a larger audience 
than that which greeted Galli-Curci and 
her accompanying artists, Manuel Beren- 
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for you. 


Actual voice demonstrations 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una 
furtiva lagrima, Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur. 
or Salut demeure, is always a model of elegance 
and genuine musical expression—a delight and an 
inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 
“The Caruso records cannot be too highly com- 
mended to teachers and students, giving to the 
latter just what most teachers cannot give—actual 
voice ‘demonstrations’.”"—Henry T. Finck, in his 
book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 
Caruso makes Victor 
Records and when they are 


Write us for catalog with photographs of the 
world’s greatest artists who make Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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played on the Victrola you hear precisely what he heard 
and approved as his own work. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly pley any Caruso records 
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guer and Homer Samuels, at the Forum 
last night. The program, well chosen 
and delightfully presented, included the 
Bellini aria from “La Sonnambula,”’ 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” and 
“Qui la Voce” from “I Puritani,” the 
latter two numbers with flute obbligato, 
being particularly well received. This 
recital was the last of the Brown-Rut- 
ledge artist series for this season. 
L. K. 


RUTH KEMPER, IN DEBUT, 
PLAYS FINE GRASSE WORK 








Violinist Gives Hearing to Sonata with 
Composer at Piano—Her Playing 
Commended 


Ruth Kemper, a young American vio- 
linist, made her début at Aeolian Hall 
Monday evening, April 25, and interested 
a large audience in a program which was 
a marked departure from the regulation 
recital début list. Miss Kemper has 
played in other cities in the last few 
years and won praise for her playing. 
At this, her first recital in the metropolis, 
she met the demands of the occasion with 
success and revealed her serious purpose 
and unquestioned talent. At times her 
volume of tone was less than might be 
desired and nervousness marred some 
passage-work here and there. But as a 
whole it was very worthy playing. 

For her opening number Miss Kemper 
played the fine Sonata, Op. 14, of Edwin 
Grasse, a neglected work, and one that 
ought to be played frequently. For the 
piano part she had the composer him- 
self, who with her gave it an eloquent 
reading. Known to the music-loving 
public as a concert violinist of high rank 
in the days when he concertized here, 
Mr. Grasse is also a pianist and organist. 
His sonata is genuine chamber music, 
tinged at times with a Brahmsian feel- 
ing, magnificently written for the instru- 
ments and genuine in its sincerity. The 
audience admired the players in it and 
after bowing together Miss Kemper had 
Mr. Grasse appear alone for a full share 
of the plaudits. 

Bach’s E Major Concerto was the prin- 
cipal solo piece and Miss Kemper gave 
it with true musical appreciation. It is, 
to be sure, one of the most difficult of 
all concertos to present, and it reflects 
high credit on her that she was able to 
play it so skillfully. Then there was an 
American group, Cadman’s charming 
“Legend of the Canyon’—the composer 
was present and had to bow—Stoessel’s 
“Crinoline,” Kramer’s “Eklog”’ and 
Cecil Burleigh’s “At the Brookside,” and 
as a closing number Saint-Saéns’s Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso. After 
the group of short pieces Miss Kemper 
played her own atmospheric “Hindoo 
Song” and at the end of the program 
Maud Powell’s transcription of “Deep 
River” and Kreisler’s “The Old Refrain.” 

Francis Moore was her very able 
accompanist. 





Iowan to Direct Music Work at Meeting 
of National Educators 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, April 30.—Prof. 
C. A. Fullerton, director of music at 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, has been 
appointed president of the music division 
of the National Education Association 
which holds its annual convention this 
year at Des Moines in July. The execu- 
tive committee has instructed Professor 
Fullerton to commence at once prepara- 
tion of the program for the music divi- 
sion, for which talent will be selected 
from the entire United States. B. G 


Paul Frenkel to be Huberman’s Accom- 
panist Here 


It is now practically a certainty that 
on his’ forthcoming American tour, 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, will be 
accompanied by the distinguished pianist 
and accompanist, Paul Frenkel. Mr. 
Frenkel has been Mr. Huberman’s asso- 
ciate for some time in his European 
triumphs. 

Breeskin Back from Tour in West with 
Elshuco Trio 


Elias Breeskin has just returned from 
the West where he filled a number of 
successful engagements with the Els- 
huco Trio. Mr. Breeskin’s season has 
been quite a satisfactory one, for be- 
sides many solo concert engagements, 
he has toured eleven States with the 
Elshuco. 


Rosalie Miller Off for Europe 


Rosalie Miller, soprano, sailed on 
April 20 for Europe. She will give re- 
citals in London, also in Paris. Miss 
Miller was accompanied by her mother. 


Inga Julievna Goes 
Under Direction of 


J. H. Albert Bureau 
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Inga Julievna, Norwegian Lyric Colora- 
tura Soprano 


Following her numerous concert ap- 
pearances this season, in which she has 
been received with marked favor, Inga 
Julievna, the Norwegian lyric colora- 
tura soprano, has come under the man- 
agement of the J. H. Albert Musical 
Bureau of New York. This bureau will 
direct an extensive tour for her next 
season and is now engaged in booking 
her. Mr. Albert returned last week from 
a booking trip, on which he concluded 
a number of engagements for Miss 
Julievna for next season. 

In her concerts and recitals next sea- 
son this singer will present a variety of 
material, including standard operatic col- 
oratura arias in French and Italian and 
an unusual song répertoire, comprising 
the Grieg songs sung in Norwegian, and 
songs by such contemporary Scandinav- 
ian composers as Peterson-Berger, Si- 
belius, Sinding, Sjégren, Lie and others 
even less known in this country. In ad- 
dition Miss Julievna has a large réper- 
toire of American and English songs. 
which figure in her programs. 





Receipts of Norwich “eries Go to Charity 


NoRWICH, CONN., April 30.—Checks 
for $400 each will be sent to the Backus 
Hospital of this city and to the Serbian 
relief fund as the net profits of the 
Academy musical course, which has just 
closed its season’s series of three con- 
certs. The artists appearing were Jean 
Lavalle, contralto; Josef Lhevinne, pian- 
ist, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, making 
a course which was notably successful. 

C. F. W. 
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Music Is Leading Theme in London’s Conversation 





National Institute Publishes Blind Composers’ Music—Swiss Pianist Plays Stereotyped Pro- 
gram—Swedish Student Songs Heard in Recital—Stravinsky's New “Fire-Bird” Suite 








| Pyeecsgen April 15.—Has London be- 
come so musical that music forms 
the principal subject of conversation in 
that metropolis? That such is the case 
is the firm conviction of Edwin Evans, 
for he declared not long since: “Not 
for many years has music been as topi- 
eal as at present. Everyone who has 
opportunities of overhearing the talk of 
London is struck by the way in which 
music has within recent months become 
a leading theme in general conversation. 
Only those who spend their days shut 
up in news-rooms [the news-rooms of 
what Mr. Evans terms ‘our semi-Ameri- 
canized Press’] can remain unaware of 
this quite remarkable growth of inter- 
est. It has affected all classes alike. I 
have, on one occasion, been much im- 
pressed by the alertness of working class 
audiences. But the newspapers which 
specialized in knowing what the public 
wants still carry on in the same old 
way. A few scrappy concert notices re- 


duced to such dimensions that there is 
little to distinguish an important event 
from mere routine, a few absurdly fu- 
tile personal paragraphs, generally 
about the least interesting people, an 
occasional mention of a new song or so, 
the less important the better, and the 
latest bulletin of somebody’s health, are 


considered to be what the _ public 

wants Pal 

Keeping an Eye on the Blind Composers’ 
Interests 


If London town talk, as Mr. Evans 
maintains, now centers in music, the 
Press, sooner or later, is bound to re- 
flect that interest. In the meantime 
various efforts in special directions, such 
as the “Goodwin Library of MS. Music,” 
are an additional sign of London’s grow- 
ing musical pre-occupation. A _ recent 
development is the scheme launched by 
the National Institute for the Blind to 
benefit the blind composer. The crea- 
tive artist stricken with blindness has 
hitherto, in the majority of cases, found 
it almost impossible to get his works 
into an ink-print edition. His main 
troubles have been cost of production, 
the difficulty in securing from the Braille 
originals reliable manuscripts for the 
engraver, and the whole business asso- 
ciated with publication. The National 
Institute has now organized financial 
and expért assistance at its own charge, 
and has placed its resources at the dis- 
posal of blind composers who, by merit 
of their work, prove themselves eligible. 
Every sightless composer on the Insti- 
tute’s list is a professional blind musi- 
cian, whose history, training and work is 
intimately known, and no music is ac- 
cepted for publication which does not 
come up to a high standard of merit. 
If a loss be suffered through non-sales 
or lack of public support, the Institute 
stands the loss. As soon as a work has 
sold sufficiently to cover the cost of pro- 
duction, the subsequent profits are 
handed on to the composer, the Institute 
deriving no return whatever, and mak- 
ing no charge for its assistance. The 
dauntless courage of the blind is shown 
in the case of one of the Institute’s com- 
posers, who is deaf as well as blind, and 
still goes on writing and singing. To 
date the National Institute Edition of 
the Works of British Blind Composers 
numbers about two dozen items, includ- 
ing piano pieces organ compositi..ns and 
songs, which may be obtained from any 
music dealer. The blind composers rep- 
resented include William Wolstenholme, 
Sinclair Logan, A. J. Thompson, H. F. 
Watling, F. W. Priest, A. Wrigley, H. 
G. Oke, H. V. Spanner, Llewelyn Wil- 
liams and T. G. Osborn. 


New Swiss Pianist Gives Recital 


Edwin Fischer, a native of Switzer- 
land, whose program notes declare he 
belongs “to an old Czech family of vio- 
lin makers residing in Prague,” recently 
played a recital at Aeolian Hall to which 
the critics accord mingled praise and 








blame. “. . . a pianist of very de- 
cided maturity in respect to his developed 
powers . . Mr Fischer’s attitude 
toward all the works in which he was 
heard in the recital, whether of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms or Chopin, could not 
be whole-heartedly endorsed. All were 
intimately familiar, and suggested the 
kind of more or less stereotyped pro- 
gram which was so much in vogue here 
among pianists in the years before the 
war. . Of Mr. Fischer’s tech- 
nical powers it will suffice to say that 
they are of the sort that inspires full 
confidence in the hearer; yet one is not 
quite sure that his playing would not 
have yielded up a larger measure of 
pure musical satisfaction, if he had 
seemed a trifle less anxious at times to 
proclaim, as it were, his assured com- 
mand of the keyboard.” 


Swedish Student Songs Clou of Concert 


In a recent Wigmore Hall recital, 
given by Lauritz Melchior and Mr. 
Holger Hansen, aside from songs in Nor- 
wegian, Danish, English and German, 
“Glutarne”’—a series of dramatic and 
lyrical duets written by Gunnar Wenne- 
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Maria Ivogiin, Most Popular Vien- 
nesse Divas, as “Zerbinetta” in 
“Ariadne in Naxos.” She Has Been 
Engaged by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation for Next Season 











berg, the Swedish poet, composer and 
politician, once Minister of Education, 
and upon his retirement Governor of the 
Province of Kronoberg, were sung by 
the two artists, both of whom own robust 
voices, and according to the Times critic, 
affect a vibrato which is anathema to 
those of us who are old-fashioned 
enough to love the bel canto. Glunt is 
a provincial Swedish word meaning 
‘boy,’ and these old student duets, pub- 
lished as long ago as 1847-1850, were 
written in much the same spirit as the 
songs composed for our own public 
schools from time to time. Realistic stu- 
dent life in Sweden was vividly depicted 
in these melodies, sung with great ani- 


mation and in an unconventional and 
happy manner by both artists.. Mr. Har- 
old Craxton accompanied _ skillfully 


throughout the varied program. 
Stravinsky’s New “Fire-Bird” Suite 


Stravinsky’s new orchestral version of 
his “Fire-Bird” music, scored for only 
forty men—Emile Vuillermoz, in Paris 
not long since, made it the text of a 
lament on the cost prohibition of scoring 
a work as the composer wished, and pre- 
dicted the eventual disappearance of 
symphonic music if it continued—was 
presented at the Queen’s Hall concert of 
April 8, by Edward Clark, and warmly 
received. The wood-winds were doubled, 
not quadrupled as in the original ver- 





sion; and the gorgeous Finale to the 
Ballet, with which it concludes, makes a 
far happier ending than the “Danse 
Infernale” which terminates the other 
suite. Stravinsky is said always to have 
regretted that he had not been able to 
find room for this number, the charming 
“Horwood” folk-dance, and the “Ber- 
ceuse,” in the first suite, since they were 
favorites of his. A new song-cycle with 
orchestral accompaniment, by Arnold 
Bax; works by the Paris “Six”; Schoén- 
berg’s “Chamber Symphony”; and an en- 
tire novelty—a Nocturne for piano and 
orchestra by the Spanish composer Man- 





uel de Falla, are to be heard at othe. 
concerts of the series. 


Holbrooke vs. Dickens 


The first concert of the spring seas 
by the London Chamber Concert Socie: 
introduced as its most piquant ite; 
Joseph Holbrooke’s “Pickwick” Quarte: 
The critic of the Times does not thi: 
much of it. “Mr. Holbrooke’s quart 
would be better named ‘Quasimodo.’ F. 
there is, no doubt, something funny 
seeing a man make faces through 
clerestory window, and then finding oy 
that he was doing no violence, after a) 
to what was his natural cast of count: 
nance; whereas to watch a man put hin 
self in a series of false positions, a: 
to miss the one point by which Dicke; 
endears himself to us, that he had a sou 
above anything vulgar, is not funny « 
all. This quality of cheapness in th 
music is distressing to an attentive ea 
One is a little ashamed of it.” 





Gomez Reviews Madrid Premiére 
of the “Sombrero de Tres Picos’’ 








ADRID, April 18.—Of special inter- 

est, because it represents the re- 
action of a distinguished Spanish critic 
to the music of a modern Spanish com- 
poser, incorporated in a Russian ballet, 
is Julio Gomez’s consideration of the re- 
cent premiére here of “Le Tricorne,” as 
it is known in Paris, or, as the Spaniards 
call it, “El Sombrero de Tres Picos” 
(“The Three-Cornered Hat’’) : “That por- 
tion of the public which did not al- 
together approve last night of the ballet 


which Martinez Sierra and Manuel de 
Falla have written on the old romance 
of ‘El Corregidor y la Molinera,’ do not 
base their lack of approval on either mu- 
sical or choreographic grounds. It is 
founded in its disagreement with all that 
feeling for art which we are inclined 
to believe genuinely Spanish. The vision 
of Spain which is called up by the facts 
of to-day is very different from that 
evoked by a study of the past, and an 
investigation of its art. The impres- 
sions derived from a visit to the Archeo- 
logical Museum, where our eyes take in 
the golden reflections of Hispano-Arabic 
ceramics and pottery, the greens and 
yellows of Talavera and Alcora, and we 
carry away with us as a final sight the 
tragic stuffed figures clad in the uni- 
forms of the war of independence, which 
stand near the vestibule, are all in ac- 
cord with the orgy of color which de- 
picted Spain in the stupendous costumes 
of the Russian dancers. 

“The outer curtain rises, and we see 
another, painted and signed by Picasso, 
on which some majas and picadors, from 
a scaffold in the square, watch a mule 


which the bull has tossed into the air: 
and cries of bravo call up in us the bitte: 
taste which comes when the wine b 
gins to sour. After this comes a tem 
pest of the popular airs of Spain, a mad 
rush of dancers, which taking our ow: 
as their model, exalt their characteris 
tics in an apotheosis, with a multitud 
of ironic allusions, always sane and 
laughable, yet not very respectful. And 
in the end—with the exception of the 
decorations, which seem to us the height 
of the absurd—we find ourselves in en 
tire harmony with these bewildering cos 
tumes and with the music, marvelous in 
its ingenuity, its color, its irony, its 
humor, showing all those qualities which 
mark the great master. 

“Oniy we would have been grateful to 
Manuel de Falla, if he had paid a littl 
more homage to tradition in the perora- 
tion of his work, if he had given it some 
thing of the eloquence of the classic 
finale, somewhat more of the rounding 
out which we find in the music to which 
we are accustomed, in which we have 
been born, and which it costs us so 
much trouble to give up. Falla him- 
self, in his music, has often shown the 
same love which we feel for the eternal 
beauty of Bach and Beethoven, of 
Schumann and Wagner: And, for- 
tunately, he is less revolutionary in his 
song than in speech. The greater part 
of the public applauded the composer 
and his interpreters enthusiastically. 
We, too, applauded Sefiora Devillier and 
Senor Woyzikwsky, who have made such 
a profound study of our Spanish dances, 
and have devoted all their masterly 
choreographic technic to the classic 
Gipsy ballet created by Manuel de 
Falla’s art.” 





Athens Hears Portions 
of Marsick’s *‘L’ Anello’’ 


THENS, April 15.—King Constan- 

tine’s city, not so long since, enjoyed 
the first performance, at the Municipal 
Theater, of portions of Armand Mar- 
sick’s opera “L’Anello,” set to a libretto 
by Ugo Flérés, Conservator of the Mu- 
seum of the Castle of Saint-Angelo, at 
Rome. The subject was inspired by a 


legend in the Gesta Romanorum. A 
young patrician girl, Lydia, is marrying 
Aurelio, and invites her guests to play 
ball in the palace gardens. Aurelio, to 
play more easily, takes his wedding ring 
from his finger, and puts it on the finger 
of a marble Venus. At its magic touch 
she comes to life, and seduces the newly- 
wed Aurelio, who falls in love with her. 
Lydia’s tears—she is foolish enough to 
try that method of curing him of his 
infatuation—are of no avail. Not until 
the Bishop of Rome exorcises the daemon 
does she consent to remove the ring, and 
once more return to a state of mar- 
moreal quiescence. The work could not 
have been better received by the public, 
which appreciated the many beautiful 
pages of a score written in the modern 
Italian idiom. Notable were the sym- 
phonic “Awakening of Venus,” toward 
the end of which Venus sings, accom- 
panied by a chorus of nymphs and fauns. 








The “Scene of the Enchantment,” in 
which Lydia and Aurelio sing a duo, is 
also richly expressive, and the sym- 
phonic picture, “A Storm in the Ostian 
Plain,” is written with all the resources 
of the modern harmonic technic. It is 
to be hoped that the work will be given 
in its entirety ~before long. 





AT a British Furniture Trade Conven- 
tion in London, one speaker declared 
that “jazz furniture” was a “disease” 
now developing in the business. How 
powerful is the influence of music, for 
good—or evil! 





Says Hugh Arthur Scott, “. . . 
there has been nothing more absurd in 
musical history than the contrast be- 
tween the grotesque pretensions of what 
one may call the Anti-Teutonics and the 
pitiful poverty of their actual output.” 





A suggestion advanced by.H. C. -in 
The Musician will not commend itself 
to opera singers. “As regards opera, one 
enormous saving might be: effected if 
the leading opera-houses in the. world 
would agree to reduce the inflated fees 
of ‘star’ singers.” 





OTTO GORITZ, once somewhat too well- 
known here, has written, in collaboration 
with Fritz Binder, the music of a bur- 
lesque, “The Love Bacillus,” which has 
been produced with great success in 
Danzig. 
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Musical Sparks from a Circuit 
of European Cities and Towns 





‘7 URICH, April 12.—Zurich is to be- 
4 come the annual center of a series 
of great international festival plays. A 
beginning will be made this year with 
three performances of “Parsifal,” with 
famous singers, and two performances 
of another opera, under the auspices of 
the Zurich City Theater. Four sym- 
phonic concerts, respectively conductea 
by a Swiss, French, German and Eng- 
lish conductor, and three chamber-mu- 
sic evenings, at which quartet organi- 
zations of various nationality will play, 
have also been arranged. The festival 
is to last from the middle of June to 
the middle of July. 


Paris, April 10.—Performances of 
“Antar” continue with increasing suc- 
cess. It is thus that the public con- 
firms the opinion of the press with re- 
gard to Gabriel Dupont’s fine work. The 
receipts for last Friday amounted to 
more than 31,000 francs. (This report 
seems to contradict in part an editorial 
on “Present-Day Opera,” in a_ recent 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor, 
which declares “. . . the good na- 
ture of . . . Parisian critics was 
somewhat severely tested by the intro- 
duction ‘into the repertory of the Opera 
of Gabriel Dupont’s “Antar.”—KEd.). 





WeIMaR, April 15.—The various Ger- 
man principalities of before-the-war 
Thuringia having now formed a _ sep- 
arate state under that name, the new 
commonwealth has refused to support 
the opera houses formerly subsidized by 
the ci-devant princely rulers, the dukes 
or grand dukes of Weimar, Gotha, 
Meiningen, Gera, Rudolstadt, Altenburg 
and Sondershausen, which has produced 
a critical situation for the musicians 
and artists who formerly were engaged 
for them. 


Maprip, April 18.—The municipality 
of Salamanca has bestowed upon the 
illustrious Spanish composer, Don Tomas 
Breton, a life pension of 3000 pesetas 
per annum, as well as headed a sub- 
scription opened in behalf of this master 
with a gift of 2000 pesetas. Don Tomas 
has recently resigned his functions as 
director of the Royal Conservatory of 
Madrid, after long years of service. 

Auciers, April 16.—Louis Maingue- 
neau’s “Ninon de Lenclos” has repeated 
in this city the success it scored in Bor- 
deaux. The performance had but a sin- 
gle shadow—an orchestra of thirty men 
not being sufficient for a work in which 
the symphonic element: plays so large a 
part. Fortunately, the, city of Algiers 
has promised its muhicipal theater a 
subvention of 300,000‘francs, which will 
allow the orchestra to be-augmented for 
next season. 


UtrecHT, April 15—The city of 
Utrecht is seriously considering a pro- 
posal to endow the municipal orchestra 
with a fund of 58,000 florins, more than 
250,000 francs. 

PARMA, April 18.—At the Teatro 
Reinach, of this city, the company of 
Camillo Pilotto and Giulietta de Riso 
has produced with success the dramatic 
poem, “Don Giovanni,” by Giuseppe 
Pagliara, for which the incidental mu- 
sic has been written by Giacomo 
Napoletano. 


BAUTZEN, April 17.—Professor Jo- 
hannes Biehle, one of Europe’s greatest 
authorities on bell-music and bell-cast- 
ing, recently gave a lecture before the 
theological faculty of the University of 
Vienna, under the patronage of the Car- 
dinal Prince-Bishop of the diocese, on the 
“Present State of the Science of Carillon 
Making and Music,” whose practical in- 
dications are to be utilized to build up 
the bell industry in Austria and Ger- 
many. 


BupDAPEST, April 17.—The number of 


individual recitals in this city is in- 
creasing in an alarming way. There 


are three or four concerts by solo art- 
ists given every evening, and only ex- 
traordinary 

critical notice. 


accomplishments _ receive 


VIENNA, April 18.—In one of the 
Viennese comic operas they are singing 
a refrain which satirizes the activities 
of the two celebrated directors, Rich- 
ard Strauss and Felix Weingartner, 
which Vienna secured for her opera 
houses. The’ refrain, paraphrased, 
runs: “Their good work may be seen, 
—Down in the Argentine,” or, in, Vien- 
nese, “Sie leisten ungeheures—in Buenos 
Aires.” 


BERLIN, April 18.—At a session in the 
Lessings-Museum in this city, last 
month, Ferruccio Busoni’s “Dr. Faust,” 
a poem for music, which that composer 
intends to set this year, was read in 
public for the first time, with an intro- 
duction by Paul Alfred Merbach deal- 
ing with Lessing’s and Busoni’s poetic 
treatments of the Faust legend. 


BARCELONA, April 12.—In discussing 
the Jean Borlin Swedish Ballet per- 
formances given in this city, the critic 
of the Vanguardia, M. R. C., declares, 
with regard to “El entierro del conde 
de Orgaz” (“The Interment of the Count 
of Orgaz’’) that “though it represents 
a noble attempt to remove a picture to 
the stage from its canvas, it rather sug- 
gests a Watteau or Lancret than ‘El 
Griego’ . . . the spectacle has some- 
thing monotonous, visually. The origi- 
nal score by the composer, Inghel- 
brecht, gave us more pleasure than the 
ballet.” 


RoME, April 17.—The recent per- 
formance of Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff” at the Costanzi Theater here 
—it has erroneously been spoken of as 
the first Italian performance, though it 
was given in Rome, in 1915, when it 
caused much discussion—with the dis- 
tinguished baritone Zalewschi, in whose 
honor the opera was staged, as the cen- 
tral figure, was a real success, and ac- 
claimed by a large audience. 


oer 





The Deaf Woman’s Morning Serenade,” After the Painting by the Famous Spanish 


Artist, W. Laparra 





MUNICH, April 16.—The Academy of 
Tonal Art in this city has instituted an 
instruction course such as is to be found 
in but few institutions of its kind. It 
is for the viola de gamba, once the fa- 
vorite among bass viols, but now cul- 
tivated by only a few artists. The 
course will be given by Christian Do- 
bereiner, a master of the old instru- 
ment. 


COPENHAGEN, April 20.—The Swedish 


- Musicians’ Society has sent out notices 


of a Mid-European Musical Congress to 
be held in Stockholm, in September of 
this year, at which, aside from the 
Scandinavian countries, most of those of 
Middle Europe, among them Germany, 
are to be represented. The object in 
view is to found a Middle-Europe Musi- 
cal Association at this congress. 


ROTTERDAM, April 19.—A _ novel fea- 
ture was introduced at a recent per- 
formance here of Ambroise Thomas’s 
“Mignon,” at the National Opera, when, 
owing to a strike of the chorus, the 
chorus parts were sung by the soloists. 
The director, M. Van Korlaar, having 
informed the audience of the fact before 
the curtain was raised, not a single lis- 
tener left the hall. 





DRESDEN, April 15.—One of the 
quaintest musical novelties of the sea- 
son has been one of Anton Reicha’s 
symphonies, which despite the fact that 
he lived from 1770 to 1836, still deserved 
to be called “half-way fresh.” It was 
given by the Mozart Society, and Bee- 
thoven once played the viola part of the 
work when he was a member of Reicha’s 
orchestra. 





Paris Comic Operas Do Injustice 
to Recognized Conventual Ideals 





ARIS, April 19.—It is no more than 

natural for Pierre de Lapommeraye 
to exclaim, in view of the revival of 
““‘Mam’zelle Nitouche,” Meilhac and Mil- 
laud’s four-act operetta, to Hervé’s mu- 
sic, at the Trianon-Lyrique: ‘Each 
day carries away one of my illusions. 


I'rom earliest infancy I had been taught. 


that the convent was of all places on 
earth the one most quiet and tranquil, 
the spot where decency, virtue and 
prayer reigned supreme. And now, in 
three successive evenings, ‘Le Petit 
Duc,’ ‘Les Mousquetaires au Couvent,’ 
and ‘Mam/’zelle Nitouche’ teach me that 
no college allows such freedoms as the 
convent, that one enters it as one would 
a café, that one may dance there, sing 
there and, above all, marry there, under 
the approving eye of the mother su- 
perior. The operetta must exaggerate!” 

The story of Hervé’s operetta is. at- 
tractive. The convent of Pont-Arcis 
harbors a devil in the shape of Célestin, 
its organist, who, when he tires of sacred 
song, composes frivolous operettas under 
the name of Floridor (just as Hervé 
himself, the composer of ‘“Mam/zelle 
Nitouche,” varied his duties as organ- 
ist of the church of Saint-Eustache by 
writing “l’Oeil Crevé’”’). One of the 
young pensioners of the convent, pretty 
Denise, has managed to discover, be- 
neath the. pile of “O Salutaris, “Alle- 
luias”’ and “Avé Marias” which litter 
the organ, the worldly operetta score, 
and that night, in her little cell, she 
learns it by heart. This is fortunate, 
seeing that Denise, the day of the first 
performance, is called upon to take the 
place of the divette. “How the young 
Champlatreux, a cavalry lieutenant, 
thinks her an actress, makes love to her; 
how Denise, obliged to take refuge in the 
regimental barracks, has to box the 
colonel’s ears; how it turns out that 
Champldatreux is the very intended se- 
lected for Denise by her family—all this 





cannot be told in a few lines—and if 
told, would lose that air of truth with 
which the clever vaudeville artist, to 
whom the god of chance is kind, knows 
how to invest it. The book, full of wit 
and plays on words, is amusing. 

“The music of ‘Mam’zelle Nitouche’ 
is the same as in 1883, when the operetta 
was first performed—fresh, gay, tender, 
full of movement and spirit. One. finds 
in it, without any imitation, all the 
qualities of Offenbach. Who does not 
know the ‘Soldat de plomb,’ the couplets 
of ‘Babet et Cadet,’ the ‘Chant des Fan- 
fares,’ and other of the songs. Mlle. 
Lucy Vauthrin, who has a very charm- 
ing voice, sang Mam’zelle Nitouche her- 
self; M. Dranem, in the role of Célestin- 
Floridor, showed verve and imagination, 
and M. Jouvin was an elegant Cham- 
plitreux, singing in a most agreeable 
manner. The chorus sang in_ tune, 
which is a prerogative some of the sub- 
sidized theaters might envy the Trianon. 
The orchestra, under the excellent lead- 
ership of M. Frigara, made the most of 
the attractive and colorful instrumental 
designs which surround the voice-parts, 
and which show that Herve thoroughly 
understood the science of accompani- 
ment.” 





Composers with Paper 


Millions Seek U. S. Gold 


IENNA, April 25.—Franz Lehar, 

Leo Fall, and other Viennese com- 
posers of popular operettas would have 
millions of crowns’ worth depreciated 
Austrian paper currency were they able 
tc collect the American royalties on such 
of their works as have been performed 
here since and just before 1914. In Le- 
har’s case outstanding royalties—pay- 
ment for which has been deferred, owing 
to America taking the position that the 





copyright agreements ruptured by the 
war have not yet been re-established— 
are said to amount to $80,000, which in 
the paper money current in the Austrian 
capital to-day would be approximately 
from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 kronen. 
Viennese papers and periodicals are urg- 
ing their Government to take steps to 
open the American market to Austrian 
literature and music, and to try and 
bring about a return to the old condi- 
tions. 





Camille Mauclair Finds 
Art of Chopin Outcome 
of Pulmonary Affection 


ARIS, April 20.—Camille Mauclair, 

in his recently published book, “Wat- 
teau,”’ observes in that artist—who died 
at the age of thirty-seven of phthisis— 
the characteristics common to a whole 
group of tubercular artists, including 
Mozart, Schubert and Chopin, whose art 
was “a cerebral equivalent of their pul- 
monary affection, and who, at the same 
time that they discovered death, found 
as well the secret of an admirable, dolor- 
ous and unique poesy. . . . It is per- 
missible to think that had it not been for 
their illness, neither Mozart nor Chopin, 
nor all the other sufferers of their kind, 
would have called forth the admiration 
we concede them. The ardent precocity 
of their youthful efflorescence was worth 
more than the sensible development of 
healthier temperaments. The taste for 
death mingled with their beauty with- 
out corrupting it.” In these views Mau. 
clair is supported by Dr. Cabanés, the 
master of historic psycho-pathology, who 
in his “L’Histoire éclairée par la eli- 
nique” “History in the Light of the 
Clinic’) points out the definite mental 
effects produced on Christina of Sweden 
by her neuropathic hysteria, on Isabel 
of Bavaria, Queen of France, by her 
polyphobia; on Napoleon III by his 
vesical troubles, and so forth. In this 
last book of his, he very exactly defines 
the place of. medicine in history and 
sociology. 
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Experience with Suite of Taneieff 
Proves Huberman Musical Clairvoyant 








Russian Violinist’s Interpre- 
tation of Suite’s “Program” 
Strikingly Confirmed by 
Friend of Composer 


‘'N confirmation of his belief that the 
individual artistic personality is the 
plant and the nation the soil in which 
it grows, and that therefore the inter- 
pretative artist can render a composer’s 
feeling justly only when he has an inti- 
mate knowledge of the popular life of 
his country, Bronislaw Huberman has a 
curious experience to relate. The Rus- 
sian violinist, who first played in Amer- 
ica at the age of fourteen and is to re- 
turn to this country early in October 
after an absence of twenty-four years, 
a short while since came across a suite 
for violin and orchestra by Serge 
Taneieff. 
“As I read it,” Mr. Huberman has told 
a friend, “I became so over-enthusiastic 
over this score that I decided to put it 
in study. I venture to assert that it is 
the finest work composed for the fiddle 
since Brahms’s Concerto, equally lofty 
in thematic invention, counterpoint, har- 
mony and orchestration. Some of the 
movements, in particular the Variations 
and the ‘Saga,’ are program-music, but 
in the best sense of the word; they at- 
tempt not to illustrate concrete events— 
an attempt which never results, to my 
mind, to much more than a cheap, rough- 
and-ready onomatopoeia—but to re- 
flect the moods which take possession 
of the soul when those events occur. 
“When I had learned the work I in- 
vited some friends to hear it. To make 
the understanding of it easier I gave 
a short lecture before I played, put- 
ting before my hearers the themes and 
their counterpoint and the purport of 
the ‘program.’ This program I did not 
get from the composer; it was rather 
a vision that I saw in the music itself. 
[ saw the snow-covered Russian steppes, 
the troika jingling on its way sur- 
rounded by wolves, and many other pic- 
tures from Russian folk-tales; but all 








Bronislaw Huberman, Who Will Re-visit America After an Absence of 
Twenty-four Years 


this not directly as pictures but in an 
epic sense, as related by that peculiarly 
Russian type, the Niania, or nurse, who 
often brings up three generations of a 
family, and one of whose most sacred 
traditions it is to sing the children to 
sleep with blood-curdling stories. These 
visions were called up in me by the 
music. 

“Now comes the curious thing. Among 
those invited was the well-known pian- 
ist Wanda Landowska, but she had been 
unable to be present. I met her a few 
days later and told her I had played 
some Taneieff. She was wild with re- 
gret at not having been present, because 
she knew Teneieff personally, and I, de- 
lighted to learn at last something of a 
man whom I admired so much as a com- 
poser, asked for her impressions. Among 
many things she told me this. Taneieff, 








she said, was a very modest and retir- 
ing man, often unapproachable to strang- 
ers. He lived with his Niania—eighty 
years old she was—and he loved her more 
than anyone else. The merry-thought 
in the chicken, the slice of cake with 
citron in it, the arm-chair with the right 
slope in it, all belonged to Niania. Who- 
ever wanted to win a way to his heart 
always found that he had to change at 
a junction called ‘Niania.’ 

“T could scarcely believe my ears as I 
heard this description of a man whose 
music fitted it so wonderfully. I am 
by birth a Russian Pole, and have, more- 
over, for years past, given concerts in 
various provinces of Russia, and know 
the folk-tunes pretty well. I can there- 
fore grasp in its essence and reproduce, 
if I may say so, the emotional content 
of almost any Russian work.” 


Nashville’s Orchestra in Concert 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 30.—The 
fourth concert of the Nashville Sym- 
phony, under the conductorship of F. 
Arthur Henkel, was given before a large 
audience. The Hungarian March. from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” Tchai- 
kovsky’s Andante Cantabile for strings, 
two dances from Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” and Wagner’s “Rienzi” Over- 
ture were brilliantly played. Kenneth 
Rose, former concertmaster of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, was the soloist 
and gave, with orchestra, the “Meister- 
singer” Prize Song, and, with Mrs. Helen 
Coate Rose at the piano, Macmillen’s 
“Barcarolle,” Kreisler’s “Tambourine 
Chinois,” Gardner’s “From the Cane- 
brake,” and Andante Religioso by Alvin 
S. Wiggers, local composer. 

Alfred Cortot gave an exhibition re- 
cently of his brilliant pianism in con- 
junction with the Duo-Art Piano. His 
audience was a large one. A. S. W. 


Hulda Lashanska Sings in Lynchburg, 
Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., April 15.—The last 
concert of the Music Lovers’ Club for 
this season was given on the evening of 
April 14, by Hulda Lashanska, soprano, 
with Florence Harvey, a native of 
Lynchburg, as accompanist. Although 
handicapped by a_ severe cold, Mme. 
Lashanska gave an excellent recital, 
adding a number of encores. Miss Har- 
vey did not expect to play anything but 
the accompaniments but she was pre- 
vailed upon to give one number, a Waltz 
by Frank La Forge, which was greeted 
with much applause. G. B. M. 








Theo. Karle Soloist with Mount Vernon 
Chorus 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., April 30.— 
Theo. Karle, tenor, as soloist at the spring 
concert of the Men’s Glee Club, recently 
scored a distinct and favorable impres- 
sion with a capacity audience, on his 
initial appearance in this city. He was 
consistently encored. Among his best 
numbers were Handel’s “Care Selve” 
and a group of Burleigh’s Negro spiri- 
tuals. The club also gave an exception- 
ally meritorious program conducted by 
Theodore Van Yorx. This is the fifth 
season of the organization which becomes 
increasingly popular with every concert. 

F. E. K. 
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THE DUNBAR AMERICAN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


RALPH DUNBAR, President 


Special Summer Term of Eight Weeks 


June 15 to August 15 


ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK-—GENERAL DIRECTOR AND REGISTRAR 


DEPARTMENT SUPERVISORS 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO FIFTY 


Owing to.our absolute inability to secure enough thor- 
oughly trained young Americans for the casts and ensem- 
bles of our All-American cperatic productions, the estab- 


lishing of this school has been made a positive necessity. 











—CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 
Acting—HAMILTON COLEMAN 
Dancing-—-LIBUSHKA BARTUSEK 


For Professionals, semi-professionals and exceptionally talented amateurs 


OPERA COMPANIES FOR NEXT SEASON: 


| “CARMEN” Transcontinental tour. 
“ROBIN HOOD” (Western) Pacific coast and inter- 


mountain tour. 


“ROBIN HOOD” (Eastern) Atlantic states. 
“THE BOHEMIAN GIRL” Central states. 


CHICAGO ENGLISH OPERA CO., Repertoire, Trans- 


continental tour. 


Address: RALPH DUNBAR PRODUCTIONS, 1537 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 
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“Cottlow an Entrancing Pianist” Henry T, Finck, New York Evening Post. 


“Cottlow Inspires with American Song Offering” Max Smith, New York American. 
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HENRY T. FINCK in the Evening Post 
Cottlow an Entrancing Pianist 


If the Juilliard Foundation wishes to show its true patriotic inward- 
ness it cannot do so more effectively than by engaging Augusta 
Cottlow for a hundred or more MacDowell recitals throughout the 


country, particularly in educational institutions. The esteem in which 
America’s foremost composer is held is shown by the 150 MacDowell clubs 
from coast to coast. Yet there are millions of young Americans who have 
had no opportunity to measure the full depths of MacDowell’s genius. His 
sonatas and short pieces are often heard, but usually they are played in a 
perfunctory way that destroys all the vitamines and mineral salts in his 


music. No pianist has done so much as Miss Cottlow to reveal the 
poetic, entrancing side of MacDowell’s music. Her performance 
of the “Eroica’’ sonata in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon was 
one of the greatest treats of the whole season. It moved me as 
only a dozen other performances this season have moved me; and 
I was delighted to note that the audience was equally moved, as 
demonstrated by the enthusiastic applause after each one of the 
four movements. In my experience only MacDowell himself 
bared the soul of the “Eroica’’ as Miss Cottlow bared it yesterday ; 
the grandeur, the tenderness, the melodic richness, the harmonic 
piquancy, the passion, the grace, the brilliancy—all were there. 
The audience was enthralled by the missionary spirit of the 
player, her devotion, her conviction that she was revealing the 
might of an American's genius—all these things combined to pro- 
duce an overwhelming impression. 



























































There are no sonatas more original, more inspired, more elo- 
quent than MacDowell's. If you don’t know it, hear Miss Cott- 
low play them. Their originality extends even to the directions for the 
several movements. How much more poetic and human than the usual 











“allegro, scherzo, adagio and allegro”’ are his headings for the four parts 
of the “Eroica”’: 


sible; tenderly, longingly, yet with passion; fiercely, very fast.” 


‘Slow, with nobility; elf-like, as light and swift as pos- 


Technically, this sonata is extremely difficult; emotionally, even more so. 
That Miss Cottlow mastered the emotional as well as the technical diffi- 
culties stamps her as a pianist of the first rank. She played other 
things well—pieces of Bach, Chopin, Griffes, Liszt; but the climax of her 
recital, and one of the climaxes of the season, was MacDowell’s 
“Erotica.” 











Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y.; 1415 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 


Steinway Piano 


Duo Art Records / 











Miss Cottlow long ago established herself 
as a pianist of sincere and serious purpose. 
She played MacDowell’s sonata with great 
spirit and clarity——New York Times— 


By Richard Aldrich. 


Augusta Cottlow has a delightful person- 
ality. She is a scholarly pianist. Her 
knowledge of her instrument, of interpreta- 
tion of subtleties in tone, is authoritative, 
and her sincerity is of the so-t that charms. 


—Evening Mail. 


& 


Miss Cottlow, combines a strong virile 
touch with a graceful rhythmic sense.— 
Evening Telegram. - 


The chief satisfaction of the afternoon was 
the pianist’s mellow and yet varied quality 
of tone. Her Chopin sang as Chopin is not 
always made to sing.—Evening Sun. 


Augusta Cottlow is one of the most inter- 
esting among American pianists.—Evening 
Journal. 


Cottlow Inspires with 

American Song Offering. 
As usual, Miss Cottlow’s command of key- 
board technique inspired admiration. One 
noted particularly the resiliency of her 
wrists, the limber dexterity and accuracy of 
her fingers and the incisive power of her 
forearms.—New York American—By Max 


Smith. 


Augusta Cottlow’s name is foremost among 
those of American §artists.—Standard 


Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(HORUS SINGS OLD SONGS 





Camilieri’s Liberty Organization Has 
Clara Deeks and Lawrie as Aids 


[he People’s Liberty Chorus, L. 
Camilieri, conductor, revealed a high de- 
greé of excellence in choral singing in 


its eoncert at the High School of Com- 
meree on the evening of April 25. They 
were assisted by Clara Deeks, soprano, 
and Justin Lawrie, tenor. Florence 
Harvey accompanied most intelligently 
for Miss Deeks, and Mr. Camilieri took 
the pianist’s post for both Mr. Lawrie’s 
numbers and the smooth and voluminous 
work of his chorus. Guests of honor in- 
eluded David Bispham and Julia Arthur. 
Finely balanced musical effects were 
achieved by the chorus of 200. The num- 
bers. included Beethoven’s ‘“Creation’s 
Hymn” and Haydn’s “The Heavens Are 
Telling.” Besides fine work in intricate 
choruses of Bach and Handel, the organi- 
gation sang the popular “Kentucky 
Babe” by Geibel, “Hush Thee, My Baby” 
by .Sullivan, “The Minstrel Boy,” 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
and,. with stanzas as solos by members 
of the chorus, “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
Miss Deeks sang with clarity and ad- 
mirable dramatic effect “O Beau Réve” 
by Saint-Saéns, “My Heart Is a Lute” 
hy Woodman, and Strauss’s “Rest Thee, 
My Spirit,” demonstrating versatility in 
unique g#egree, and succeeded well with 
Handel’s “Come and Trip It,’ Mahler’s 
‘Hans and Gretchen,” Proctor’s “Little 
Shepherd’ Song,” and as encore “My 
Lover He Comes on a Ski” by Clough- 
Leighter. Mr. Lawrie used a resonant 
voice effectively, despite a certain over- 
emphasis in Mattei’s “Non -é Ver,” 
Protheroe’s “What’s in a Rose,” “Dawn 
in the Desert” by Ross, and the old 
favorite, “Oft in the Stilly Night.” 





Vera Curtis to Sing Twice with Cleve- 
land Symphony Next Season 


Among the cities to be visited by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, on its Eastern tour in Jan- 
vary and early February next, will be 
New York; Waterbury, Conn.; Lancaster, 
Pa.,;and Shamokin, Pa. Vera Curtis, 
soprano, will be the soloist in both Lan- 
easter and Shamokin on Jan. 30 and 
Feb. 1. 
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and other educators of distinction. 


Brodsky Tells of His Farewell 


Appearance at Hallé Concerts 








Seventy Years Old, Violinist 
Marked Anniversary of 
Début in Series 


HE accompanying photograph of 

Adolph Brodsky, the famous Rus- 
sian violinist, was received in New York 
recently from the master himself and 
followed the publication in the Feb. 26 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of a snapshot 
of Dr. and Mrs. Brodsky made in Man- 
chester in 1904 in their first automobile. 
The snapshot was in the possession of 
William Franklin, brother-in-law of A. 
Walter Kramer of MUSICAL AMERICA; 
Mr. Franklin has recently corresponded 
with Mr. Brodsky, with whom he studied 
for a number of years in Manchester. 


Dr. Brodsky, in a letter to Mr. Frank- 
lin, told of his farewell appearance at 
the Hallé concerts in Manchester on Jan. 
13, on which date he celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his first ap- 
pearance at these famous concerts. Dr. 
Brodsky played the Bach Concerto in A 
Minor, Tchaikovsky’s “Sérénade Mélan- 
colique” and Novacek’s “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile” and scored a great success. Though 
seventy years of age, he says in his 
letter: “I don’t feel old at all.” His 
performance on Jan. 13 was not his last 
performance in public by any means; it 
was but his final performance at the 
Hallé concerts. He continues to appear 
as soloist and also as leader of his string 
quartet, a noteworthy ensemble. At the 
same time he was honored by the Coun- 
cil, the teaching staff and the students 
of the Royal College of Music in Man- 
chester, of whose faculty he has been 
one of the most distinguished members. 

It is interesting to recall that Dr. 
Brodsky was in this country from 1892 
to 1895, following which he returned to 
Europe to accept the Manchester post 
offered him by Sir Charles Hallé. He 
has been active there ever since. A dis- 
tinguished violinist, a famous chamber 





Adolph Brodsky, the Famous Russian 
Violinist 


music player and a most serious teacher, 
he had at one time a large number of 
pupils coming to him from America. His 
life was intimately associated with many 
of the famous composers, among them 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Rubinstein and 
Grieg. The Tchaikovsky Concerto for 
Violin is dedicated to him, though 
originally inscribed to Leopold Auer. 
Strange it is to record that that master 
found it impossible to play—he, whose 
seventeen-year-old pupils toss off its diffi- 
culties with comparative ease—and told 
the composer so. Tchaikovsky was irate 
and changed the dedication to Adolph 
Brodsky, who brought it out in Vienna 
at a Philharmonic concert under the 
baton of the illustrious Hans Richter. 
Dr. Brodsky has in his possession to-day 
a photograph of Tchaikovsky, on which 
appears this dedication: “To the re- 
creator of the concerto deemed impos- 








peg from the grateful Peter Tchaikov- 
s ed 

Many musicians in America, who were 
concerned over Dr. Brodsky’s welfare 
during the war, when he was interned in 
Austria, chancing to be passing through 
there when war was declared, will be 
happy to know that he is in excellent 
health and pursuing his duties in Man- 
chester, where he has made his home for 
almost thirty years. 





Arthur Middleton Nearing End of a 


Solidly Booked Season 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, is nearing 
the end of a very busy season. Starting 
in October, Mr. Middleton sang at the 
gala Jenny Lind celebration in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, followed by appear- 
ances in Lowell, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bluffton, Ohio; then 
through the States of Illinois, Iowa, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 
and California. Beginning with the 
first of the year, Mr. Middleton was 
heard in’ Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico and Iowa, singing 
in all over seventy-five dates before May 
1. At the Fitchburg Festival on April 
22, Mr. Middleton won a success, and 
left shortly after for the Spartanburg 
Festival, where he will be one of the solo- 
ists. At the Boston Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Music Festival he will sing the 
cantata, “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
on May 16, and on May 18 will be heard 
in operatic numbers. From Boston Mri 
Middleton goes to the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival, to Vermilion, S. D., and Evans- 
ton, Ill., where he will sing on Decora- 
tion Day, thus rounding out a season 
which has proved the most successful he 
has ever had. 





Thibaud Commences European Tour with 
Concerts in Holland 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
has arrived in Holland and began his 
concert tour there. Mr. Thibaud will 
concertize in Europe and South America 
until the fall of 1922, when he returns 
to America for the entire season under 
the direction of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 


Ernest Davis, tenor, lately sang at 
Forest Hills, L. I. 





SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


LHEVINNE 


Special Prospectus Mailed on Application 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of six weeks June 27th to August 6th, 1921. Lecture courses by eminent educators. 


June 27th—July 30th, 1921 


DAVID | 


BISPHAM 


The American Conservatory announces the return en- 
gagement of these artists to conduct 


MASTER CLASSES 


specially designed for professional pianists, singers, 
teachers and advanced students, for a term of five 
weeks, from June 27th to July 30th. 


REPERTORY CLASSES, AUDITOR CLASSES 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


David Bispham will also instruct in Recitation to Music. 


Special Course in Public School Music 


Summer prospectus mailed on request.- Address: 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


John J. Hattstaedt, Pres. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors. 


| 
Ninety-five Artist Instructors. 








Hy 
designed for Post Graduates and also regular courses. Special engagement of ANNE SHAW FAULKNER-OBERNDORFER i 
Moderate tuition rates, excellent dormitory accommodations. 


504 KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO, ILL. - 
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NEW SETTINGS 


SECOND 
AMERICAN 
TOUR 


OCTOBER, 1921 
TO 
MARCH, 1922 


NEW PROGRAMS 


And Her 


Ballet Russe 


With 


Symphony Orchestra 


THEODORE STIER 


Conductor 


NEW COSTUME 
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PAVLOWA BALLET AS A BOX-OFFICE ATTRACTION 


A Few Random Statements, Season 1920-1921 


Akron (one performance)............ $6,700 
Baltimore (two performances) 10,294. 
Boston (three performances) 18,600 
Boston—return (three performances)... 19,283 
Buffalo (one performance) 4,970 
Chicago (two performances) 18,851 
Chicago—return (two performances)... 17,694 
Cleveland (three performances) 16,327 
Davenport (one performance) 

Denver (three performances) 


Los Angeles (six performances) $37,452 
New York (eight performances) 47,390 
New York—return (twelve performances) 61,784 
Northampton (one performance) 6,500 
Providence (one performance) 5,476 
Rochester (two performances) Sold out 
San Francisco (eight performances)..... 43,634 
Schenectady (one performance) 7,500 
Washington (two performances)....... Sold out 
Toronto (two performances) 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU 


47 WEST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 
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Weaning New England’s Young Folk 


Away From “Chewing Gum Music’”’ 





How Aaron Rihiiond, Boston Concert Manager, 


Brought 


the Joy of Real Music to the School Children of Lawrence 
—Making the Various Instruments Familiar Characters 


to the Unformed Music-Lover 


a 


s—Winning the Child Over 





Boston, May 2, 1921 
HE problem of interesting the young 
people of New England in the better 

grades of music and of weaning them 

away from the vicious “popular” kind 


has been met in a singularly resource- 
ful manner by the enterprising Boston 
concert manager, Aaron Richmond. Here- 
tofore, dull routine and painful study 
have not predisposed the younger gen- 
eration to any marked enthusiasm for 
good music. But a strong faith in their 
latent capacities for the appreciation of 
what was really noble and uplifting in 
music has led Mr. Richmond to attempt 
a method of presentation that would hold 
the attention and interest of the young 
people while at the same time develop- 
ing their finer musical faculties. 

Mr. Richmond has tested his princi- 
ples with conspicuous success in a series 
of six orchestral concerts for the young 
people of Lawrence. Under the tute- 
lage of Robert E. Sault, supervisor of 
music in the public schools of thai city, 
the children were made acquainted with 
the chief themes of the compositions to 
be played at the following concert. “The 
element of familiarity with the music 
and the joy which the child experiences 
when he recognizes the themes,” Mr. 
Richmond declared to the writer, “help 
tremendously in arousing and sustaining 
his interest in what is being performed. 
After all, the success of ‘popular’ music 
depends to a great extent on its frequent 
repetition by phonographs, singers, or- 
chestras, etc., until it is dinned into the 
ears of a receptive public. Now why 
not give good music the advantages of 
a little familiarity with its substance and 
thus avoid the strain of comprehension 


attendant upon the first hearing of un- 
familiar music? 

“When I am not so fortunate as to 
have the whole-hearted co-operation of a 
public school music supervisor for a 
period before a concert, I seek in various 
ways to rouse an interest in orchestral 
music at the concert itself. As a rule, 
children can’t recognize and name the 
different instruments of an orchestra. 
Hence, to acquaint them with the ap- 
pearance and sound of the various in- 
struments, I have a clarinetist, an oboe- 
ist, or any other instrumentalist, step out, 
display the instrument, and play a few 
scales or arpeggios to show its compass 
and tone color. Then a composition will 
be played which brings that instrument 
into clear relief. 

Introducing the Instruments 

“My earlier programs, in Lawrence, 
for example, featured the string instru- 
ments. To bring out the characteristics 
of the violin, the ‘Souvenir’ by Drdla was 
played. Incidentally the pleasing mel- 
ody held the young people’s attention. 
Then the violin and viola were shown 
side by side. The violin was played 
first, then the viola; and the differences 
in tone colors, such as a greater plain- 


tive and melancholy quality in the viola, 


were pointed out. Perhaps Forsyth’s 
‘Chanson Celtique’ would then be played 
to display the tone quality of the viola. 


To demonstrate the ’cello, we had the 


‘Swan’ by Saint-Saéns played and 
pointed out incidentally the ‘lapping’ 
plano accompaniment. Then the whole 


string family was lined up on the stage, 


much to the amusement of the young- 
sters; and after a string quartet, for ex- 
ample the Tchaikovsky Andante Canta- 





Aaron Richmond, Boston Concert Man- 
ager 


bile, was played, I venture to say that the 
children unwittingly had learned consid- 
erable about the string section of an or- 
chestra. 

“Later concerts featured the wood- 
winds, although of course the regular or- 
chestra was employed too. Mr. Vannini 
and his Boston Symphony Ensemble 
have been very helpful to me in the co- 
operation and enthusiasm they have 
shown for my educational endeavors. The 
instrumentalists have not hesitated to 
discommode themselves a little for the 
edification of the young people. Weli, we 
featured the oboe, the flute, the clarinet, 
the bassoon, and horn in much the same 
manner as we did the string section; 
that is, by showing the instrument in 
clear view and then by having charac- 
teristic melodies played on it. Of par- 
ticular interest was a_trio-group—the 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon; while the 
Beethoven quintet for oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, and piano aroused great 
enthusiasm, 


“The last concerts featured the brass 
in a similar manner. We tried = an 
amusing experiment with differences in 
orchestral combinations. I had ‘Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes’ arranged 
for and played by the string. section 
only, then by the wood-wind choir, then 
by the brass, and finally by the entire 
orchestra. Needless to say, the young 
people’s curiosity and _ discrimination 
were stirred as they never had been be- 
fore.” 

Mr. Richmond then discoursed upon 
other phases of his educational work, 
such as developing a sense for musical 
form and stimulating gradually an ap- 
preciation for the more pretentious mu- 
sical works. His contention has been 
right along that you must develop a 
musical appreciation by giving’ the 
young people at first what they like—the 
rhythmical and tuneful compositions. 
“The child has to be taught to listen 
to music through the emotions, then 
later through his intellect,” Mr. Rich- 
mond affirmed. “We all know there is a 
great deal of light music which is stand- 
ard and of much musical worth and 
which has a great appeal to children. 
With a love and an understanding of this 
lighter music, they can be made to en- 
joy and understand the bigger composi- 
tions as well.” 

Mr. Richmond has found that the pro- 
grams he has arranged for the young 
people have appealed strongly to the 
grown-ups whose musical education had 
not been strongly emphasized in their 
youth. The lighter classics that he has 
presented have met with their eager 
appreciation, and by gradually includ- 
ing symphonies in his programs, he 
hopes to dispel the odium that the un- 
initiated attach to anything savoring of 
the “classical.” 

HENRY LEVINE 


Koshetz to Sint at Boston Festival 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, will be a solo- 
ist at the Boston Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Music Festival in the performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Mme. Ko- 
shetz will also give a program of Rus- 
sian songs. 

Nevada Van der Veer has been chosen 
to sing Elgar’s ‘““Music Makers” on May 
5 at Columbia University under the di- 
rection of Walter Fleury Hall. 








SENSATIONAL 


GRAINGER 


Week,” April 17 to 24th, playing the Tschaikovsky Concerto in B 


Flat Minor in conjunction with the Duo-Art 





SUCCESS 


OF 
at the CAPITOL THEATRE 


New York, during “Music 








Capaci ity audiences vreete “| him at eve ry pe ‘rformance——Pro- 
longe d applause—T remendous Enthusiasm. 


His appearance at CAPITOL THEATRE marked a new phase 
in the musical life of this country. GRAINGER is the first 
virtuoso of world fame to present his art in a motion picture 
theatre. , 











On May 27th GRAINGER appears with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Frederick Stock. conductor, at the Evanston Festival. 
He is the only piano virtuoso ever engaged as soloist for this 
festival. 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1921-22 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc.. Aeolian Hall, 
DUO-ART ROLLS 


New York 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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HARRY H. HALL, Manager and 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate Manager 


take pleasure in presenting the following artists in 
lecture-recitals andconcerts for the season of 1921-1922 


ELLEN BEACH YAW, the coloratura soprano, famous not only for 


her “strong, sure and effortless high tones’’ but equally for her ‘wide 
range, “rich warmth of voice’ and “‘charming sympathy of style and 
manner.’ An American singer of great achievement in Europe as well 
as the United States, Mme. Yaw is extending her triumphs from the 
west, where she has lived for some time, through the entire country. 





TED SHAWN, pioneer among American man dancers, unique, in- 


comparable, a serious artist, a superb dancer. His programs include a 
Dance Church Service, reverently done, as dancing has entered the 
religious rites of all vital faiths; “‘music visualizations’’ of Rubinstein, 
Chopin and others and romantic, barbaric and pictorial dances includ- 
ing Spanish, Siamese, Egyptian and American Indian. Mr. Shawn is 
assisted by a concert pianist and two girl dancers. 





ANTONIO ROCCA, who after 
sensational success with the Opéra 
Comique of Paris and other leading 
companies of France and _ Italy, 
joined the Chicago Company for 
the forthcoming season. Mr. Rocca 





is as successful in concert as in 
opera. “His voice is extraordi- 
narily beautiful. He had a veri- 
table triumph and the enthusiastic 
audience broke spontaneously into 
a great ovation.’’-—Comedian, Paris. 





Photo by Mishkin 


LYDIA LYNDGREN, dramatic so- 





prano, who has interrupted a Eu- 
ropean tour to meet the demands 
for concerts in the United States. 
Miss Lyndgren, a true ‘Swedish 
nightingale,’ has also appeared here 
with the Chicago Opera Company. 
The Worcester Telegram says: 
“Superb voice of astonishing vol- 
ume, lovely quality and _ range. 

One of the leading dramatic 
sopranos of the world.’” ‘Sang as 
never Christine Nilsson sang,” says 
a leading Swedish journal. Photo Press Illustrating Co 


MRS. GEORGE LEE BREADY, in her unusual opera recitals, which 


convey the entire action cf the opera, to the accompaniment of the 





music. Mrs. Bready has worked over many of the scores with the com- 
posers themselves, and her presentations of such works as Pelleas and 
Melisande, the Blue Bird, Madam Butterfly, Tosca and Louise are un- 
believably vital. ‘Made the scenes so real that at times it was difficult to 


believe that one was not hearing and seeing the characters of ‘the Blue 
Bird’ on the stage.",-—New York Tribune. 





MARGUERITA SYLVA, mezzo-soprano, hailed by European and 


American critics as the greatest living CARMEN, in her unique recital. 
of which the New York Mail said “‘no one but Marguerita Sylva could 
have done it in just that way,’’ and the TIMES, “‘she sang with taste and 
spirit, with charm and distinction...... her voice has a sympathetic 
beautiful quality, of unusual power and dramatic potency.” 











ANDRE POLAH, Belgian violinist, whose tour with John McCormack 


established him as an outstanding artist, and who won equal praise as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and similar organizations. 
The Detroit News says “Mr. Polah stands comparison with the most 
important violinists of the world’’ and the Boston Herald “‘Mr. Polah 
gave a brilliant perforrnance, both in technical proficiency and :n 
opulently beautiful tone.”’ 





FRANKLIN CANNON, the dis- 


tinguished pianist, whose trans-con- 
tinental tour, just completed, 
brought him enthusiastic press com- 
ments and delighted audiences. His 
‘sympathetic singing tone,” “‘agree- 
able touch”’ and “‘deep feeling’ have 
secured for him a high place among 
American pianists. Mr. Cannon, a 
pupil of Leschetizky, presents pro- 
grams remarkably alike for their 
wide scope and splendid musician- 


ship. 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


JESSIE MASTERS, the ‘‘all-Amer- 


ican contralto,’ whose place among 
our native artists is already enviable, 
sings only in English, her programs 
having nevertheless wide variety and 
great charm. Arthur Leslie, of 
Covent Garden, London, called her 
voice “the most perfectly produced 
contralto voice in America’; the 
Washington Evening Star says, ‘‘a 
golden contralto” and the Atlanta 
Journal, ‘‘a rich, full voice and per- 
fect enunciation.” 





ANN THOMPSON, pianist, and EARL. MEEKER, baritone, in joint 
recitals. Miss Ihompson is ‘‘an artist of fascinating personality’ (Los 
Angeles Express), while Mr. Meeker “‘has a vibrant and well-controlled 
voice which he uses to fine dramatic effect’’ (Los Angeles Times). 





GEORGIELLA LAY, whose interpretive piano recitals constitute a 


unique entertainment. The Toronto World declares that “‘Miss Lay 
possesses marvelous execution and reminds one in style very much of 
Joseffy,"’ while the Denver News calls her “one of the finest pianists 
that ever visited our city.” 





These artists are under the exclusive management of Mr. Hall and Miss Elliot, 
and applications for available dates, season of 1921-1922, should be made at once to 





HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
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Songs Learned trom Her ““Mammy” 








Soprano from New Orleans 
Finds Fascinating Material 
in Tunes of the So-called 
“Creole Negroes’—Variety 
of Emotional Color Noted 
in Them 

ITH the pendulum of favor swing- 
ing toward American music, it is 
intere8ting to learn that this country 
is quite as rich in folk-songs as the 
older lands to which we have been turn- 
ing for this type of music. Russia and 

Scandinavia are no richer in folk-song 

and folk-lore than America. The most 

recent revival of folk-melody is being 
made by Edna Thomas, a singer of New 

Orleans, who is bringing to light many 

of the almost forgotten melodies of the 

Louisiana plantations, songs of the so- 

called Creole Negroes. 

“The soul-history of the Negro is 
written in the melodies he crooned over 
his work on the plantations,” Miss 
Thomas says. “His songs go back to 
the period of nomadic life in Africa and 
cover all his American experiences. 
They are sung in the patois which the 
black men made up out of the French 
and Spanish of their Creole masters. 

“These songs are sometimes called 
songs of the Creole Negroes, but that is 
misleading, for there is really no such 
thing as a Creole Negro. To be a 
Creole is to be pure white, of gentle 
birth, and of French and Spanish 
descent, and a native of a_ certain 
part of Louisiana. The real home 
of the Creole lies south of Lake Borgne, 
Lake Pontchartrain and Manchac, north 
of the Salt Marshes and east of Bayou 
Teche. This region includes New Or- 
leans. People of French descent born 
in Louisiana outside this region are not 
considered Creoles. They are usually 
Acadians, or ‘cajans,’ as the local slang 
has it. 

“The patois which the early slaves 
used is to a larye measure extant in 
Louisiana to-day. Nearly all Creole chil- 
dren heard the Negro songs in this patois. 
We were soaped and soused to the 
rhythm of ‘Missieu Mazireau,’ and our 





Enrich Edna Thomas’s Programs 





© Vnderwood & Underwood 
Edna Thomas in the Costume of an 1860 
Creole Belle 


hair was combed to the tune of ‘Madame 
Gobar,’ whose ‘tignon’ was_ supposed 
eto be in imminent danger of falling 
down. 


Reminiscent of French Folk-song 


“Some of the songs are reminiscent 
of folk-melodies of the Antilles and of 
French provinces, while others show the 
influence of the old French Opera House 
on Creole New Orleans, but the words 
usually cclebrate unusual happenings in 
the Negro quarters. For example, 
‘Missieu Mazireau’ tells of a man who 
used to run a dance hall in New Orleans 
during slavery days. Occasionally he 
rented it to the slaves, and all sorts of 
festivities, even voodoo dances, took 
place there. One night the place was 
raided, and the proprietor and all the 

















SOPRANO 


ACCLAIMED BY LEADING CRITICS 








NEW YORK RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall 
April 15, 1921 























Negroes found there were taken to jail. 
This song, improvised by one of them, 
tells how differently ‘Missieu Mazireau’ 
looked while being driven to jail from 
what he did as the fine gentleman, ‘cigar 
a la bouche.’ 

“There are many haunting love-songs, 
most of them telling the sorrows of sep- 
aration, when sweethearts or mother 
and children were sold to different mas- 
ters. One of these is the ‘Maman dit non, 
papa dit oui’ that all Creole children 
learned from their mammies. Then 
there is the light little ‘Mam/’zelle Zizi,’ 
the song of the girl who was sorrowful 
because her kerchief was not so gay 
as that of a rival belle of the quarter. 

“Some of the dance-songs show the 
words of the Negro fitted to white men’s 
music. My grandfather has often told 
me of the dances of the slaves on New 
Year’s Day. They made their own mu- 
sical instruments. One of these was a 
drum fashioned of a barrel with an ox- 
hide head. Another instrument was a 
fiddle made from the jawbone of a mule. 
These were played by the first and sec- 
ond musicians. The first musician 
mounted the barrel and beat on it as 
hard as he possibly could with his hands 
and feet, while the second musician rat- 
tled with a stick on the teeth of the 
jawbone. Everyone lent his voice to a 
barbaric sort of harmony. Usually 
three or four couples danced at a time. 
There is an old dance called the Pilé 
Chactas that I have seen the Louisiana 
Negroes dance. It is somewhat like the 
Hawaiian hula, except that in the Negro 
dance the woman keeps her hands, as 
well as her feet, still. Occasionally 
everyone, including the dancers, sings 
and waves a kerchief over the head. 

“The ‘Calinda’ dance-song is a _ heri- 
tage of the Antilles. It was a favorite 
from the time of the Louisiana Purchase 
to the period of the Mexican War. There 
is One dance-song which they sing to the 
tune of the Waltz Song from ‘Faust,’ 
which shows how well the Negro has 
adapted the music of other races to his 
own needs.” MAY STANLEY. 


Pavloska Conquers in Vancouver 

Irene Pavloska won a marked success 
in Vaneouver, B C., April 26. In re- 
gard to her apvearance Milton Diamond, 
director of the International Concert 
Direction, Inc., received an enthusiastic 
wire from A. J. Harrison, secretary and 
treasurer of the Men’s Musical Club. 


FOUR ARTISTS ASSIST THE 
UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 


Middleton, Wells, Wiederhold and Ward 
Soloists at 54th Concert of 
Woodruff Choristers 


The University Glee Club of New 
York City gave its fifty-fourth private 
concert at the Hotel Astor on the eve- 
ning of April 28, under the conductor- 
ship of Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff. Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, who is a member 
of the club, was soloist, and incidental 
solos were sung by John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; Albert Wiederhold, baritone, -and 
S. D. Ward, tenor. 

The work of the club was excellent in 
every respect, reflecting much credit on 
Dr. Woodruff. As regards volume, pitch, 
quality and attack, they left nothing 
to be desired, and the scope of their 
ability was shown by the fact that a 
number by Adam de la Hale, nearly 700 
years old, was as well sung as glees by 
composers of the present day. Victor 
Harris’ “In the Garden,” in which Mr. 
Wells sang the obbligato solo, was one 
of the most applauded numbers of the 
evening, and the Negro Spiritual, 
“Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer,” ar- 
ranged for chorus by William Reddick, 
was re-demanded. Mr. Reddick, a club 
member, conducted this number himself. 
Mr. Wiederhold’s solos in ‘“Mynheer Van- 
dunck” by Bishop and Hammond’s set- 
ting of “Lochinvar” were well sung. 

Mr. Middleton was heard in arias from 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” and “Se- 
mele,” “I am a Roamer Bold” by Men- 
delssohn, and “Largo al Factotum” from 
“The Barber of Seville,” in all of which 
he was well received. He was also com- 
pelled to sing several extras. 


Fire Destroys Washington Studios 


WASHINGTON, D. C, April 27.—Sun- 
set Studios, on Thomas Circle here, was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire on 
April 22. Many musicians and music 
instructors had studios in the building, 
the losses being heavy in every case. The 
studios of LaSalle Spier and Gertrude 
MacRae, piano instructors, were com- 
pletely destroyed. A. T. M. 


Earle Tuckerman, baritone. will be 
soloist with the Aeolian Orchestra in 
Brooklyn, May 6. 








ESTHER DALE 





BOSTON RECITAL 
Jordan Hall 
March 31, 1921 








Soloist with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Northampton, Mass. 
April 20, 1921 
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Her voice, used with intelli 
gence and much freedom, was most 
expressive in the dramatic ‘Marine,’ 
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She used her voice with ski!] 






and her singing was marked by in 





telligent insight and dramatic force.”’ 


of 
citals, but with the difference that 
Miss Dale was honest in her delivery 
of f 
others sometimes are not .. . Miss 
by Lalo.” Dale let herself go 
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One was reminded at times 
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operatic sopranos who give re 


these bits of passion, whereas the 


She was eloquent 


She carried the composer's i! unusual 


lusion through the song with a thrill 
This same quality appeared in the 
‘Vainka’s Song,’ of perhaps playful 
but pretty earnest defiance of a girl 
to 


her lover.” 


dramatic 

















addition to the long line of singers, 









standing of the poetic meaning of 
the lyrics and sincerity of artistic 





“One observed the rare spectacle of 


NEW YORK HERALD: a woman who could think, and a ; ae, : 
woman who could sing, combined in but such beautiful accompaniment 
. A » -" af “oo rc ~ 
Miss Dale proved to be an one. Miss Dale's performance was as the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
refreshing, not on!y on account of 


the uncommon range, beauty and ex can give. 


with some valuable natural gifts. pressive qualities of her voice, but tabl 
notabdie 
Her voice is of excellent because of the sense of background . P 
: she conveyec . . . Her interpreta P 
quality and of large power. In her he conveyed I full for a 
: tions were those of a solidly grounded 
interpretations she showed under musician.” her voice 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: :; . She 









purpose.” 











pretations. Her voice is even 
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group of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms.” 








“To say that Miss 
soprano, gave a _ successful, even a 


classify and characterize her as well 


some skill in interpretation; it re 
quires certain specific qualities, some 


and throughout her 
fared best with the 
guired them.” asm.’ 


Esther Dale, tion.’ 


This was a welcome oppor 
tunity to hear her voice against an 
orchestral background such as _ its 
amplitude 
chose with excellent taste a song by 
Lalo and Lia's aria from 
Prodigue,’ 


composition 


not only an unusual vocal equipment, 


soprano, yet the range of 
lies up rather than down. 


had an enthusiastic recep 


warrants She 


‘L’Enfant 
by Debussy, a_ strongly 


which needs 


The effect was 


Her lower notes are 


“CONCERTS, 


; > 2 ee striking performance of Ernest 
NEW_YORK_ TRIBUNE: Bloch’s remarkable setting of the 
; ; ; one hundred and thirty-seven Psalm, ' a . ss ) 
Intelligence of her inter- is not only to praise her, but to THE SPRINGFIELD UNION: 





in quality and easily produced, and For this music may not be done 
h dicti r tp properly by any singer who may 
er diction is excellent chance to have a good voice and the style 


of them rarely found—largeness, cital work, 
She knows something about vigor, dramatic force and _ vocal i f 
_ 
lieder singing, as she proved in a power. Miss Dale has these things, —— oo 


concert she 
songs that re 





characterizing her concert and re- 


the art of vocal rhetoric 


She was greeted with much enthusi 


er singing was marked by 


and distinction usually 


showing a rare knowl 
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MAIER and PATTISON 





] 
Chicoqy Qwobrican 
Mai br, Pattison, 
Pianists, Star in 


Stock Concert 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 
ECIDEDLY we of Chicago are 
D reversing 








the age-old adage 

about the prophet in his own 
country, and Frederick Stock is help- 
ing to nullify it. For the day of the 
American artist is here. 

Last week for the twenty-fifth con 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Or. 
chestra we listened with pleasure to 
Lambert Murphy, American tenor. 
Next week we are promised Miss Amy 
Neill.“ American violinist. And yester- 
day we were given one of the finest 
artistic feasts of the year, provided 
by the playing of those two extraor- 
dinarily gifted pianists, Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, American born, both of 
them, and not so long ago returned 
to civilian garments after service .in 
Europe during the war. - 

We know the peculiar interest awak- 
ened here for two-piano playing when 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch first delighted 
us with their quasi-informal exhibition 
of the art. And now our tastes are 
so well formed that we have learned 
to discern .the superlative in this 
branch of pianism a deux. 


Superlative Pianism. 

Yesterday was the superlative. We 
were given ample opportunity to judge 
and enjoy. They played the Mozart 
pianoforte for two pianos in E flat 


} 

| major, Ropartz’ concert piece and 
Saint-Saens scherzo for the pair of in- 
| struments. 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





We had no occasion to judge—only 
to enjoy. 

These two artists are young only in 
years—their inspiration and technical 
development are those of the matured 

|}and of the chosen. Under their hands 
ithe beautiful Mozart concerto seemed 
|to take on newer life. 
| Their bountiful enthusiasm. infused 
la fresher current of youthful vivacity 
l|along its lovely lines. It sounded re- 
| juvenated—of the musical vintage of 
{1921 minus artificiality and buncombe 
| rather than that of 1780. 
Technical Prowess Faultless. 

Their tone sang and distilled charm 
as it sang. it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to add that every passage de 
| ngadiog display of technical prowess 
was faultlessly treated. Besides their 
; Playing is sincere, without affectation 
or mannerism and their entire program 
wags given by memory. 

In my opinion, which ts shared iy 
|many, these two young men not only 
equal Gabrilowitsch and Bauer, but 
they surpass them in this field of 
musical expression. 

Their performance deserves this «x- 
travagant word—wonderful. 

The Ropartz concert piece was also 
very well done. It is quite interest 
ing, and while there are reminiscences 
of the Cesar Franck sonata for piano 
and violin these are of minor impor- 
tance and on the whole the work ig 
very personal and worthy Ropartz’ 
reputation. 


Apply Much-Abused Word. 


To describe their playing of the 
Saint-Saens scherzo I must again em- 
ploy the much-abused word wonderful. 
But I use it advisedly and in cold 
blood—it was really wonderful. 

Gefore. the end of this number the 
audience acclaimed this remarkable 
pair, and veritable storms of applause 
were their just ‘tribute at the close of 
their day. 

kvery pianist of Chicago should go 
tonight to hear them. 

The concert began 








with Beetho- 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT : 
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Score Unprecedented Success with 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


April 8, 9 and 11 





| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


y EDWARD C. MOORE 





Two arg .with Orchestra 


Iror the first time 
concert-going, the Chicago 
orchestra was observed yesterday after- 
noon to take second place in favor of a 
pair of soloists. 

These were Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
gon, pianists, who play simultangously 
and synchronously. Apparently the de- 
cision to give them the primary place . 
was deliberate, for the programme was ; 
arranged so that they ‘played a Mozart 
concerto for two pianos with the orches- 
tra, and then later two more pieces for 
the two instruments without accompani- 
ment, : , 

They are by far’ the best of their kind 
that these ears have ever heard. Expert , 
sensitive and accurate pianists individu- 
ally, they have been associated with each 
other for something like nine years, 
which has enabled them to play together 
with as much precision as though .they 
were two delicately adjusted mechan- 
isms, 

They are said to have studied together, 
to have enlisted in the war together and 
to have given joint recitals before they 
were out of uniform. Certainly no two 
pianists were ever more certain of eacn 
other's intentions. They é€ven rose and ; 
bowed, drew handkérchiefs and_ wiped 
their brows as though on the same signal. 


i many seasons of P 
Symphony 








As a result, their joint playing was 
perfected down to a thousandth of a sec- 
ond, though the relay effect of two-piano 
playing is a phenomenon more for the 
eye than for the ear. Listening to them 
with the eves closed one is conscious of 
an effect like that of a highly complex 
and gifted pianist playing singly and 
continuously 

The accompanied works of their per- 
formance’ were a concert piece by 
J. Guy Ropartz and a scherzo by Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens. Conductor Stock’ left 
the stage at the time these were an- 
nounced, but the orchestrag remained, 
furnishing an audience on both sides of 
the! players. ai 

These were unusually entertaining 
pieces, and since the orchestra was not 
called into action, the audience applauded 
until it won an infraction of the rule 
against encores. Maier and Pattison re- 
turned—it is impossible to state which is 
which, but one wears glasses and the 
other does not—and played a delightful 
waltz. " 

As sometimes happens when a tune can 
be easily followed, this roused more en- 
thusiasm in the audience than the schea- 
uled performance. One patron desired 
to hear them play a ful] afternoon of 
ragtime, which, incidentally, would be a 





marvelous super-jazz if they did if. An- 
other paid the orchestra, the someyx iat" 
doubtful..gomxifment of statilig that it 
4" eet, —- - 

‘ : aitated . 

was the most delightful pertormance in 
muny years, 
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BY MAURICE ROSENFELD, 


Two ex-army boys, Guy Maicr cnd Lee 
Pattison, pianists, dominated yesterday 
g afternoon’s concert of the Chicago Sym- 
‘ € phony orchestra. They had three out of 
the five numbers on the program and / 
created a very excellent impression witb 
their playing of concertos for two pianos. 
P Their first appearance was in the con- 
,i certo for two pianofortes and orchestra 
i? in E flat by Mozart (Koechel catalogue, 
; 1 365), in which we heard some refined mu- 
of the nineteenth century, modernized 
as to its interpretation and its clear -ne- |. 
It is doubtful if |: 
ip the time of Mozart, this piece ever |‘ 
had such clean cut and musical a read- |; 
ing, for even the pianos of that time were 
not the perfect concert instruments that 


sic 


chanical performance. 


they are to-day. 
Later we heard & concert 
de Ropartz, 


way shows the Belgian master’s inspira- 
tion. It is a rather heavy, gloomy com- 
position, designed to :bring forth tone 
color, but there is a lack of variety in 
this respect, and its melodic material is 
also quite inconspicuous. 

Much more up-to-date and grateful was 
the scherzo-for two pianofortes, op. :87, 
by Saint-Saens. This is a brilliant show 
piece, admirably written and with tune 
and rhythm. It may well be classed as 
one of the best ensemble compositions 
which we have heard in recent years. 





| 


The -two young pianists played their 
entire repertory without the notes, a 
feat in itself, but they are so perfectly 
in accord with oné another as to dy- 
namics, nuances of tempo and tone shad- 
ing, and as to interpretative intentions, 
that their playing was a delight from 
the'r first nete to the last. They are 
both equipped with refined musica] taste, 


| with pianistic gifts regarding the mastery 


‘of the 


~~ of rus 


0 et 
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Maier afd Pattison 


| Maier and Patiuson yesterday in Or- 


instrument’s technical demands 


and their success with the audience was 
| emphatic. 


piece by Guy 
which, while !t follows the 
harmonic manner and ‘construction ‘ of 
Ropartz’ master, Cesar Franck, fh no 
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Elevate Two Piano 


Playing to High Art 
BY RUTH MILLER. 


HE accepted zero in ‘musical occu- 
pations, two piano playing. be- 

came an art sublimated under 
the skilled fingers of Messrs. 


chestra hall Two paris of hands play 
ing as one, procuring the selfsame 
satin tone from two sonorous grands, 
and streaking with the scarlet and 
gold of identical young and pulsing 
rhythms the music of Mozart, Ropartz, 
and Saint-Saéns. That, in’ impover- | 
ished. phrases, describes the blemish-: 
less ensemble wrought by these two’ 
young men. | 


Messrs. Maicr and Pattison come to ! 
us with eulogistic press notices from | 
the far east. But these notices do not | 
give an agequate verbal portrait of the | 
charm and deft finesse, the exquisite ' 
style of their playing, | 


After the horde of imperturbable | 





Russians which has overrun the) 
musical field of late years we: 
found a definite, piquant charm’ 
in the alert, . personal attitude! 
which these two artists maintained 
toward their music. Even when. 


it slipped into a few naive mannerisms 
it remained delightful. They received! 
much applause for burnishing with | 
the gold of spontaneous art the dull | 
metal of what is commonly a dreary | 
studio exercise. 


’ 
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Maier, Pattison, 
Show Artistry in 
2-Piano Concert 


By Karleton Hackett. 

ONCE IN A WHILE young blood can 

reanimate an old thing so that it takes 
on a new lease of life. Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison performed this miracle 
yesterday afternoon at the symphony 
concert in Orchestra hall by their play- 
ing of music for two pianos. 

Usually it is held to be a confession 
of weakness when artists unite their 
forces ‘for such music, since the human 
instintt for individual liberty is so 
strong that if-they felt themselves of 
the’ required quality they would. prefer 
to stand dlone. This has been pretty 
well borne out by experience, tho there 
have been occasions when artists, con- 
cerning whose individual powers there 
was, no question have “united their 
forces. But even at such. times there 
has been a sort of patronizing attitude, 
as if they wished it understood that 
they did this only*very seldom, and it 
was not to be considered as their se- 
rious concern in art. 


In the case of Mr. Maier and Mr, Pat- 
tison the customary rule must be abro- 
gated. Somehow they discovered that 
they had peculiar talent for playing that 
kind of music, and they have set them- 
selves to work to develop their pawers 
to the full that they might. reveal-the 
possibilities of this form of art. It is 
the first time, at least as far as my 
recollection goes, that two artists of 
the righ® caliber have made this’ at- 
tempt. Their success was their justi- 
fication 

We have heard on rdre occasiong some 
beautiful playing on two pianos, but 
never anything with the finesse and per- 
fect artistic balance which these two 
young men bring toit. The art demands 
special gifts of musical sympathy as 
well as virtuoso technique, and they 
have both. There was an abandon in 
their playing that was astonishing It 
seemed impossible that they could let 
themselves go intg the music with such. 
apparent recklessness without some pull- 
ing and hawling, even if they avvid more 
ebvious disaster, but they had them- 
Belves so mastered that there was never 
a blur. 


The most,charming part of their play- 
ing was in the delicacy of the shading 
and ‘the elastictty with which they would 
toss the phrases back and forth without 
losing either the melodic line or the rhyth- 
mic accent. Apparentiy, it made no differ- 
ence to them whether the phrases were 
in fortisSimo chords or the daintiest or- 
namental tracery, they had them all at 
their finger tips. 

The Mozart concerto was of perfect 
loveliness. Just in the spirit of the music 
with its limpid clarity and exquisite pre- 
cision. Then the Saint-Saens scherzo was 
dazzling in its brilliance. 

The Friday afternoon’ andience ap- 
plauded them most enthus®stically and 
at the end of the regular program would 
not lenye until they had played several 
additional numbers. 

Mr.-Maier and Mr. Pattison have re- 
vived the music for two p‘anos, and unless 
i am the more mistaken will carry its 
beauties froin one end’of the land to the 


+ 
other. The only mournful thonght ‘in 
this is that they will doubtless have a 
host of “imitators, and in two- piano 


} musie there is no room for second class. 


Nv 
DANIEL MAYER, 1448 Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


First or nothing. 98 we know from long 
and painful experience. 
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Ildebrando Pizzetti: Creative Eclectic 


[talian Composer “Has Assimilated in Personal Manner All New Elements Incorporated in His 
Music’”—A Sincere, Intense Musical Spirit—Charged Hellenic Musical Modes with 
Modern Significance—His Conception of Opera 
iA 


Boston, May 2 

N these days, when modernism in mu- 
J sic is practically synonymous with 
recondite dissonances, with gorgeous 
tonal color effects, with ravishing sug- 
gestions of atmosphere, or with vivid re- 
alism, it is striking to view the works 
of Ildebrando Pizzetti, the Italian com- 
poser whose compositions have a musical 
phraseology quite distinct from his con- 
temporaries. Mr. Toscanini, in his last 


coneert here, introduced three numbers 
from Pizzetti’s Suite from the incidental 
music of d’Annunzio’s “La Pisanella.” 
More recently, Mr. Gebhard and Mr. 
Harrison Keller performed his Sonata in 
A for Piano and Violin at the concert 
of the Boston Musical Association. It 
had already been played for the first 
time in the United States at New York 
on Jan. 10, 1921. Pizzetti’s songs, too, 
have appeared on the programs of visit- 
ing vocalists. 

We are indebted to Stanislao Gallo of 
Boston for considerable information re- 
varding the career and works of this 
composer, whose genius has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion in the mu- 
sical world. Mr. Gallo was an intimate 
friend of Pizzetti, and, in the words of 
the latter, one of his “most accomplished 
pupils.” 

Ildebrando Pizzetti was born at Parma, 
Italy, on Sept. 20, 1880. Later he mani- 
fested his attachment to his native city 
by signing his works “Ildebrando da 
Parma.” His early musical training was 
received at Reggio, where he resided 
from 1882 to 1895. Subsequently he 
studied for six years at the Conserva- 
tory of Parma, from which he graduated 
in 1901. Later, in 1908, he returned to 
the Conservatory to take charge of the 
courses in composition. -In 1909 he be- 
came professor of harmony, counter- 
point and fugue at the Musical Institute 
of Florence, of which he is at present 





Italian 


Da Parma, 
Composer 


Ildebrando Pizzetti 


the director. He is an accomplished 
pianist, and his late wife, a descendant 
of Stradivarius, shared a similar distinc- 
tion during her lifetime. His two chil- 
dren are the solace of this quiet, unas- 
suming Italian composer. 


A Versatile Composer 


Pizzetti’s pedagogical activities have 
not interfered with his fertility as a com- 
poser. In his media for musical ex- 
pression he has exhibited a notable ver- 
satility. Besides his numerous student 
works, which he has disowned by destroy- 


ing, he has composed many songs which 
he prefers to call “Liriche.” For the 
piano he has written a set of three pieces 
assembled under the title “Da un autunno 
gia lontano.” In the realm of chamber 
music, his Sonata in A for Piano and 
Violin, and his String Quartet in A are 
his most distinctive contributions. Men- 
tion should be made, too, of his incursion 
into the domain of religious music with 
his Mass for chorus, organ and orchestra, 
composed for the Cathedral of Cremona. 
Besides “‘La Pisanella,” mentioned above, 
Pizzetti’s most important works have 
been the incidental music to d’Annunzio’s 
tragedy, “La Nave,” “Fedra,” an opera 
on d’Annunzio’s libretto, “Deborah and 
Jael” (in the process of completion), and 
three symphonic preludes for Sophocles’ 
“Edipo Re.” 

The strong musical individuality of 
Pizzetti is reflected in an eclecticism that 
is a fusion of various periods in the de- 
velopment of music. It is this fusion of 
elements with his powerful personal con- 
tributions that often defies easy tabula- 
tion. It cannot be said that his works 
are “modern” or “classic” in the accepted 
significance of those terms. But how- 
ever they are designated, they reveal a 
musician, sincere, intense and with a pro- 
found sympathy for humanity. 

The neglected archives of the old Greek 
modes have found in Pizzetti an inde- 
fatigable resurrector. Their presenta- 
tion in modern habiliments and with the 
appropriate richness of feeling inherent 


in them eliminates any archeological 
mustiness. “I am convinced,” he wrote 


in a letter published by the Rivista Mu- 
sicale of 1907, “that there is in the aban- 
doned modes a richness and variety of 
expression the value of which musicians 
have not yet understood and which ought 
to be rediscovered by those artists who 
seek tirelessly for beauty in its purest 
forms.” In this respect Pizzetti’s re- 
vival of Hellenic musical antiquity may 
be termed an Italian Renaissance move- 


ment in music, just as more than four 
centuries ago there appeared an Italian 
Renaissance in architecture which was 
distinguished by a revival of the elements 
of Greek architecture and their adapta- 
tion for the needs of the time. 


His Piano Music 


On the other hand, in his piano pieces 
Pizzetti’s style is sometimes frankly im- 
pressionistic. The influence of the new 
French pianistic style is plainly evident. 
Nevertheless, Pizzetti is by no means im- 
itative. His eclectic spirit has completely 
assimilated in a manner entirely per- 
sonal all the new elements that he has 
incorporated in his music. He hag ad- 
mired the refinements of French tech- 
nique; he has comprehended the contri- 
bution made by France in the domain 
of musical expression. But with real 
musicianly instinct he has sought for the 
soul, the life behind the art; he has 
sought sincerity of sentiment as well as 
sumptuousness of style. The evolution 
of his style was due to his sincere ex- 
periences, his calm reflections and to a 
careful investigation of the resources of 
French art. 

But Pizzetti’s strong predilection for 
the Greek modes remains his outstand- 
ing characteristic. The Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, one of the most mature 
things he has done, is considered by 
Castelnuovo as a masterpiece that de- 
serves a place beside the great. Sonatas 
of Beethoven and the Sonata of Franck. 
In profundity and nobility of sentiment, 
which its recent performance by Hein- 
rich Gebhard and Harrison Keller served 
to disclose, the Sonata readily stirs one 
to concurrence with Castelnuovo’s en- 
thusiasm. Its elements are derived from 
a complete assimilation of all that is best 
in the classical and romantic periods and 
the most interesting of contemporary mu- 
sical discoveries. These elemeats are 
mingled with completely original con- 
tributions in great part derived from a 
most personal experience with the Gre- 
gorian chants, to the taste for which 
Pizzetti primarily owes considerable of 
his originality. The three movements 
embody the composer’s reactions to the 
turmoil and the suffering of war and 
the ultimate joy of peace. Though for 
technical purposes we may say that 
classic and modern elements are em- 
ployed, the spirit and the very soul of 


[Continued on page 22] 
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the music are unmistakably Italian— 
anima italiana, to use one of his own 
expressions in reference to his music. 


A New Path in Opera 


In the field of opera Pizzetti’s devel- 


opments have been of revolutionary pro- 
portions. He has laid the foundation for 
a new art—ars dramatica. The older 
operas, those of Rameau, Gluck, Mozart, 
Spontini, Cherubini, Rossini and Verdi, 
were characterized by a treatment in 
which the conventional arias, duets, con- 
certed numbers, etc., while notable in 
intrinsic worth had, however, interrupted 
the dramatic flow of the action. The 
glorification of singers and melodies had 
been the chief consideration. In “Fedra”’ 
Ildebrando Pizzetti has embodied an op- 
eratic treatment in which the musical 
expression would second the action, urge 
it on, never halt it, and, instead of para- 
phrasing the words, would rather syn- 
thesize them with expressive musical 
speech. By virtue of his music he has 
given verbal expression its maximum effi- 
ciency and an absolutely definitive value, 
while at the same time he has avoided 
the psychological, dramatic and musical 
discrepancies of his predecessors and 
contemporaries. Like the masks of 
Greek tragedy, his musical notation adds 
resonance to the words, intensifies them, 
but never swamps or destroys their dra- 
matic significance. The ultimate excel- 
lence of Pizzetti’s operatic music is this 


dramatic appositeness, this dramatic 
psychologizing. Ildebrandc da Parma 


has thus expressed his conception of op- 
eratic treatment: “The music of the 
future drama will be sentiment mani- 
fested as sentiment, and also sensation 
manifested as sensation. . . In other 
words, the music in the drama of the 
future will be the externalization of the 
actors’ sentiments, the object and sole 
object of which will be determined in the 
verbal expression of the actors.” 
Pizzetti’s musical development has not 
been meteoric; he is not gifted with that 


Pizzetti: Opera Revolutionary 





precocious and leaping talent that de- 
lights in meretricious display. His con- 
ceptions carry with them quite often 


the fatigue of his efforts. Indefatigable 
in his musical researches, profoundly 
sympathetic in his nature, sincere in his 
musical utterances and yoy | novel 
in the embodiment of his ideas, Pizzetti 
represents a new departure in the Italian 
music of to-day. HENRY LEVINE. 





Product of West 
Is Marion Willi, 


Classic Danseuse 





Marion Willi, Interpretative Dancer 


From out of the Far West comes 
Marion Willi, interpretative dancer of 
Russian forebears, but herself distinctly 
and emphatically American. Miss 
Willi’s opinion of the art is that it is 
not merely an appealing form of enter- 


tainment but rather that it is a means 
of visualizing great spiritual truths, ex- 
hilarating and permanent in their im- 
pressions. 

She states that, in her opinion, there 
can be no true artist until one has at- 
tained the power of making one’s audi- 
ence feel and experience that with which 
the artist is imbued. 





Chicago Women’s Club Elects Officers 


CuHicaGo, April 30.—As the result of 
a recent election, the following will hold 
office in the Musicians’ Club of Women 
during the coming year: President, Mrs. 
A. F. Callahan; first vice-president, 
Mary Peck Thomson; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Louis Edwin Burr; directors, 


Lucille Stevenson, Mrs. Edna M. Trego, - 


Veronica Murphy, Helen B. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Burton Hanson, Mrs. C. A. Why- 
land, Mrs. Edna McDevitt Ross, Mrs. 
Miriam Larkin Stenson, Mrs. Joseph N. 
Eisendrath, Mrs. Marion Taylor Ray- 
mond, Mrs. Charles Lyon Krum and 
Florence Hodge. 





Florence Macbeth Acclaimed in Recital 
in Waterloo, Iowa ; 


WATERLOO, IowA, April 27.—Florence 
Macbeth gave a recital at First Con- 
gregational Church Monday evening. 
So enthusiastic was the audience that 
every group of songs had to be followed 
by extras and at the close of the pro- 
gram she had to respond twice to the 
continued applause. Her program in- 
cluded English, American, French and 
Russian songs. George Roberts was her 
accompanist. B. C. 





OAKLAND, CAL.—Students of Oakland 
High School, with Miss Alice Eggers 
directing, sang the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, “Ruddigore,”’ with orchestral ac- 
companiment recently. 


STARS VISIT MANCHESTER 


Braslau, Kindler, Alcock and Murp! 
Heard in Recitals 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April 30.—Sop! 
Braslau, contralto, and Hans Kind). 
cellist, gave a program in the Academ: 
the final concert in the series conducte: 
by the Manchester Musical Associatio; 
Miss Braslau sang with fine artistry 
and Mr. Kindler was in every way sati 
factory as instrumentalist. Encor 
were many. The accompanist was Eth, 
Cave-Cole, who played admirably. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, and Lambe) 
Murphy, tenor, sang recently in Co, 
cord, under the auspices of the Conco) 
Teachers’ Association. The Conco; 
Oratorio Society presented the Apo! 
Club under the conductorship of En 
Mollenhauer. 

Under the direction of Rudolph Schi 
ler, conductor, the People’s Symphor 
gave its final concert of the season th. 
afternoon of April 24 in the Park Thea 
ter before a large audience. The pro 
gram _ included Beethoven’s Symphon: 
No. 5, and numbers by Grieg, Mendels 
sohn and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 








Graveure Soloist with Toledo Choral Club 


TOLEDO, OHIO, April 26.—The Eury 
dice Club gave the second and final con 
cert of their thirtieth season, last ev: 
ning in the Coliseum, with Louis Grav: 
ure, baritone, as soloist. Mrs. Otto Sand 
was at the conductor’s desk. The clu! 
of ninety women’s voices was in exce!| 
lent form, and for its most pretentious 
number sang the cantata “The High 
wayman” by Deems Taylor with Mr 
Graveure in the solo part. Mr. Grave 
ure also sang three groups of songs i: 
remarkably artistic style. This was his 
third appearance with the club, and as 
usual he drew an enthusiastic audience 
He was accompanied by Edouard Gen- 
dron, who did excellent work, as did 
also Mrs. John Gillet, accompanist fo: 
the club. &. B. H. 


GARDNER, MAss.—The Gardner (Co! 
lege Club presented the Boston Syn 
phony Players’ Club, Arthur Brooks 
conductor, with Edith Weye, contralto 
recently. 











Companies 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York. 


CAROLINA LAZZARI, Contralto, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Colon (Buenos Aires) Opera 


DOROTHY JARDON, Soprano, Chicago Opera Association 
ANNA ROSELLE, Soprano, Metropolitan and Scotti Opera 


Phone Schuyler 10099 


MARCELLA CRAFT, Soprano, Chicago and Munich Operas 
GRACE WAGNER, Soprano, Society of American Singers __ 
KATHRYN MEISLE, Contralto, Engaged for Premiére of 


Gallico’s Prize-Winning Dramatic Oratorio “The 


Apocalypse” 


and JOHN STEEL, the Most Popular American Tenor Now in Light Opera 


The above singers are NOW studying with MR. BRADY 
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Gate to Sincerity in Song Swings 
Upon Hinges of Science in Study 





Prime Essential Is to Have a 


Master Gifted Both as 
Singer and as Pedagogue, 
Says Vocalist—Building a 
Program Like Building a 
Character 

By Ida Geer Weller 


\ YOT until people realize that there is 

an underlying science in the study of 
music as in that of engineering or 
astronomy or mathematics will we have 
better-prepared and more satisfying con- 
cert-givers. The foolish but widely prev- 
alent idea that music, especially vocal 
music, is an ethereal, mysterious, un- 
canny creation is responsible for much 
of the torture inflicted on 


When it is clear to the singer what 
pure tone is, how to produce it and what 


to do with it for color and effect, then 
songs will take on a new value. Audi- 


ences will at last understand the story 
of a song, so that they may grasp the 
educative as well as the recreational 
worth of it. Only when the singer 
knows just what he is about, the why 
and wherefore of all that he is doing, 
can he exercise full freedom in singing 
songs, giving them their full value and 
often even pouring into them an extra 
wealth of meaning over that which the 
composer designed them to hald. 

To get such training, the prime essen- 
tial is to study with a vocal master who 
can sing and demonstrate the proper 
method of tone-production, one who 
knows what to do himself and can con- 
vey this knowledge to others. Not every 
vreat singer is a good teacher. No one 
ever heard of studying violin or piano 
with a cornetist or a drummer; yet many 
are willing to take the human voice, that 
most delicate of instruments, to a 
teacher who cannot make a vocal sound 





audiences. 





—— 


Photo by Marcia Stein 
Ida Geer Weller, Mezzo-Contralto 
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intelligently. I grant that, since no two 
voices are alike, different voices may 
need different training. So also no 
two paintings are alike, but every artist 
nevertheless goes through a regulated 
technical training, and with the rock of 
this preparation to stand on he can 
paint and color to his own individual 
taste the vision which comes to him. 
An audience can recognize at once the 
singer who is well grounded and the 
one who flounders through his songs 
with all sorts and varieties of tone. I 
shall always hold it as my great good 
fortune that I have studied with a mas- 
ter who knows what tone is, how to pro- 
duce it and how to overcome the defects 
in voice production. This knowledge 
carries with it the greatest of assets in 
the ability to sing a program over again 
without a moment’s fatigue. The feel- 





ing that I am master of my songs and 
can carry them along as I like without 
fearing that every tone may be the last 
and almost fainting with exhaustion at 
the end of a performance; to be able to 
stand on my feet and open my mouth 
and let the tone flow, without feeling 
that I have to push and strain, wriggle 
and squirm and almost lift the top off 
my own head as well as that of each 
of my hearers; to be able to do songs 
of every type and to color a program 
so that there is food for every listener 
in it, is largely due to the clearly de- 
fined and solid training I have had in 
the studios of Yeatman Griffith. 


On Choosing Songs 


An essential to good work as a recital- 
ist is a careful and deliberate selection 
of songs. Each one must serve its pur- 
pose, and if you can’t see any purpose 
on the very face of it, better not sing it. 
Building a program is not different from 
building character; in fact, character 
very often shines through a program, 
and it is easy to judge a singer’s art- 
istry from the mere outline of his or her 
programs. Very often, a song which 
fails to “go over” is the victim of its 
position on the program. One needs to 
be a student of literature as well as of 
music to build an interesting program. 
It should paint a picture and tell a story 
as well as sing a song. It should not 
merely entertain; it should bring joy 
and gladness and comfort. One of the 
greatest compliments anyone can pay me 
is to say that I sing to a concert audi- 
ence as if to a group of my own friends. 


Marion Rous Gives Modernist Lecture- 
Recital Through Middle West 


Marion Rous, pianist, has just com- 
pleted a successful tour of the Middle 
West in her modernist lecture-recital, 
“What Next in Music?” Miss Rous gave 
two performances in Chicago, before the 
Lake View Musical Society and the 
Union League Club; in Detroit she ap- 
peared under auspices of the Tuesday 
Musicale; in Milwaukee before the Col- 
lege Women’s Club, and in Duluth be- 
fore the Duluth Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Going from there to Florida 
she gave her “Program Music, Old and 
New” before the Ladies’ Friday Musi- 
cale of Jacksonville. 


ABRAM SOPKIN MAKES A 
PROMISING RECITAL BOW 


Eighteen-year-old Violinist Heartily 
Applauded in His Début at 
Aeolian Hall 


Manifestly nervous, Abram Sopkin, 
violinist, was as manifestly well liked by 
the audience of his début recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall on the evening of April 29. He 
is said to be only eighteen years old 
and to have made his début with or- 
chestra in Chicago three years ago. His 
studies were begun under Adolf Weidig, 
and he has since worked with Ysaye and 
Auer. It is further said that he has 
studied the more recondite aspects of his 
art with Ernest Bloch. His playing car- 
ries evidence in itself of his natural gifts 
and developed musicianship. 

Opening with the Concerto in A Minor 
of Viotti, Mr. Sopkin displayed a tone 
which though not large is sweet and 
clear and makes up in a certain pene- 
trant quality what it lacks in volume. The 
groundwork of his finger technique has 
been well laid. The superstructure has 
not yet been raised to the height and 
with the solidity which New York, with 
its plethora of violinists, demands of 
those it means to favor. But this new- 
est player has the rudiments of a style 
appealing in its individuality, without 
being eccentric. If he does not at- 
tempt the too early fixation of his art 
in the mold which is necessary to the 
professional violinist, he may hope to 
go far. 

Besides the Viotti Concerto, in which 
he used the cadenzas of Ysaye, Mr. Sop- 
kin included in his program Ysaye’s 
“Réve d’Enfant” and “Lointain Passé,” 
the Tchaikovsky-Auer Andante Canta- 
bile, Kreisler’s arrangement of the Tar- 
tini Variations, and the “Scotch Fan- 
tasie” of Bruch. Walter Golde filled the 
post of accompanist with his usual de- 
pendability. 


PASADENA, CAL.—Cadman’s “The 
Morning of the Year,” a cycle of songs 
for mixed quartet and piano, had a re- 
cent presentation at the Fine Arts Club, 
in which Mrs. Norman Hassler, soprano; 
Mrs. Grace Carol Elliott, contralto; 
Henry Keilogg, tenor; Norman Hassler, 
— and Clarence Kellogg, pianist, were 
veard. 

















MR. ERNESTO BERUMEN 
and 
MR. FRANK LA FORGE 
-Will teach all summer in 
New York City 


ry. 
The 


Star. 


young 
Cleveland. 


A pianist of great fire and brilliancy. 


An artist by the grace of God. 
technics of pianoforte playing. 


and Orchestra by Liszt was. 


Berumen Seores With Cleveland Orchestra 
Under Nikolai Sokoloff 


4th, 6th, 24th 


APRIL 


pianist revealed enviable 


Berumen is an expert technician and there are interpretative values to 
his playing.—Cleveland News. 


His clear cut tones and unusually sensitive runs marked his number as 
far above the ordinary. 


It is hard to tell how beautiful the Hungarian Fantasia for Pianoforte 
It was a splendid treat, and with Ernesto 
Berumen at the piano it reached the highest point in artistry. 
Wayne Gazette. 


He possesses a well developed technique and plays in musicianly fashion. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


With his sparkling runs, with his entrancing chain trills, with his sliding 
elissandos and with his clean technique throughout, the citizens of 
Muncie, last night, heard a pianist out of the ordinary. 


Address: LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
60 West 50th Street, New York City 


Circle 0529 


Telephone 


attainments. 


Vuncie Press. 


He has a marvelous mastery of the 
He has the power of a Cyclops. 


Fort Wayne News 


Plain Dealer, 


Muncie 


Fort 


Muncie Star. 
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GRAVEURE, SPALDING AND GANZ IN BENEFIT 





Participate in Program for 
Boys’ Federation—Native 
Works to Fore 


The cause of the “underprivileged” 
boy, as represented in the work of the 
Boys’ Club Federation, gave occasion 
for a benefit concert in Carnegie Hall 
Friday evening, April 29, when Louis 
Graveure, baritone; Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, par- 
ticipated in a program of exceptional in- 
terest, though considerably too long. 
Native works were more than customa- 
rily prominent. It was regrettable that 
the audience was not larger and that so 
many persons felt compelled to leave 
before the final number—an altogether 
admirable projection of the Franck 
Sonata in A by Spalding and Ganz. 

The violinist began the program with 
his own adaptation for violin of Corelli’s 
“La Folia.” He also played his “Etch- 
ings’ (Theme and Improvisations, Op. 
15), which were admired at an earlier 
representation some months ago, and 
which grew in favor with the rehearing. 





Mr. Graveure sang two grouvs of 
French, Russian, Bohemian and Ameri- 
can songs. Moussorgsky’s “The Semi- 
narian,” invested with a_ particularly 
vivid interpretation, was one of his 
most effective numbers. Another was 
Treharne’s “Come, Be My Valentine.” 
“The Broken Troth,” a Bohemian lament, 
was beautifully sung. Among others 
were two well written songs by Richard 
Hammond, “Drinking Song” and “The 
Twa Corbies.” 

Mr. Hammond’s talents were further 
disclosed by two piano pieces played by 
Ganz, “In the Moonlight” and “The 
Stone God,’ from “In a Garden.” Both 
had atmosphere and poetic suggestion to 
commend them. Ganz also played two 
compositions of his own, substituting a 
Caprice, for the right hand alone, for 
the Adagietto of the program; a Ber- 
ceuse by Spalding, and Ethel Leginska’s 
orgiastic and wilfully ugly Scherzo, “Af- 
ter Tagore.” 

The varied and frequently superb 
singing of Graveure, the refined and 
poised art of Spalding, and the ever- 
eloquent piano mastery of Ganz made in- 
evitable a procession of extras. Ac- 
companists were Edouard Gendron for 
Graveure, and André Benoist for Spa!d- 
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LA SERVA PADRONA 


Hemus, baritone, and George 
tained a large audience. 


with the result,—a delight to all. 


a ready response. 


\n entertainment of 


earliest of its kind. 


accompaniment. 


distinctness. 


pertormance. 
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18th Century 


elegance on the 20th Century concert stage 


LUCY GATES 


presents in English the old Italian Intermezzo 


pC eS 


AT METROPOLITAN OPERA, PHILADELPHIA—RECENTLY 
One of the most delightful evenings of the musical season was spent 
at the Metropolitan Opera last night, where Lucy Gates, soprano, Percy 
Sarrere’s unique Little Symphony enter- 


The Old Italian Opera Comique, La Serva Padrona by Pergolesi, fol- 
lowed a program of songs and instrumental music. 
noted for excellent enunciation as well as fine voices, not a word was lost, 
The audience plainly enjoyed every 
moment of the opera, the sparkling music, and amusing situations finding 


La Serva Padrona proved wholly delightful. If all opera given in English 
were presented by performers so careful to utter every word clearly, the 
project would seem far more plausible. Miss Gates sang excellently and 


the music alternating with amusing dialogue was enticing. 


was picturesquely mounted, and very 


unique character was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night. The first part of the program consisting of 
selections by the orchestra and the two singers was followed by a per- 


formance of La Serva Padrona by Pergolesi. 


The work is a true example of ancient opera comique and one of the 
It combines in captivating form a sprightly story 
with music that.is carried through with considerable animation to orchestral 
Miss Gates was pert and winsome and sang delightfully 
while Mr. Hemus disclosed real talent as a buffo. 


The Opera was sung in English and both artists enunciated with notable 


The miscellaneous program which preceded the opera alone would have 
made a complete and enjoyable concert. 


Jf Af Jt 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN : 53 WEST 39th STREET 






THE MAID MISTRESS 


As both singers are 


Philadelphia Record. 


The Opera 
well worth doing. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


It was a wholly praiseworthy 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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ing. William Lewis Butcher, director 
of the Boys’ Club Federation, explained 
its aims and detailed some of its accom- 
plishments. 





Gilberté Gives the 
Concluding Recitals 
on His Season’s List 





Hallett Gilberté, Widely Known Song 
Composer 


Concluding the final weeks of his ac- 
tive season Hallett Gilberte left New 
York on April 14 for Chicago. There he 
was booked to give a recital and also 
recitals in Evanston, Milwaukee and La- 
fayette, Ind. Mr. Gilberté left for Bos- 
ton after these recitals, being booked for 
a concert in Cambridge on May 3 and 
one in Nashua, N. H., on May 5. That 
is the closing recital on his list for this 
season. He left for his summer home 
in Lincolnville Beach, Me., on May 6 
and will be there until the fall. He is 
completing a new song for Idelle Patter- 
son, which she will introduce when she 
appears as soloist at the American Music 
Festival at Buffalo in September. Fol- 
lowing her success there last year Miss 
Patterson will again present an entire 
group of Gilberté songs with the com- 
poser at the piano, including this new 
song in the group. 

Mr. Gilberté’s songs have again been 
sung throughout the country this winter 
by leading singers in their recitals. 
Among those singing them are Lenora 
Sparkes, Marie Rappold and Kitty 
Beale, sopranos, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Orville Harrold, tenor, 
of the Metropolitan, Florence Macbeth, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, and Idelle Patterson, Florence Otis 
and Mabel Corlew, sopranos, who are ac- 
tive in the concert-field. 


Mirovitch in Boston Début Impresses 
with Piano Art 


Boston, April 30.—Alfred Mirovitch, 
pianist-composer, made his first appear- 
ance in Boston at Symphony Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, April 24. The large 
audience that welcomed him was treated 
to an interesting program of piano lit- 
erature interestingly played. Mr. Miro- 
vitch invests a composition with imagi- 
native qu4lities and brings out the de- 
tails with telling effect. His technique 
is more than all-sufficing, his tone full, 
warm and richly varied, and his coloring 
fascinating in its play of light and 
shade. Mr. Mirovitch can be intensely 
dramatic, as in a Chopin Ballade and 
the B Flat Minor Sonata. His perform- 
ance deeply impressed his audience and 
the response was such that he had to 
make additions to a program already 
long. H. L. 


Mortimer Browning Re-engaged 


GREENSBORO, N. C., April 28.—Morti- 
mer Browning, pianist, will again be on 
the faculty of the Greensboro College 
next season. Mr. Browning’s special work 
will be to hold a teachers’ interpretation 
and répertoire class and to teach a lim- 
ited number of pupils for a couple of 
periods of five weeks each during the 
course of the season. The remainder of 
the year will be spent for the most part 
in concertizing. Dates have already been 
booked for Mr. Browning in Milford. 
Del.; Atlanta, Ga.; Danville, Va., and 
Louisville. Ky., as well as in Greensboro. 
In June he moves to New York to make 
his headquarters there. 


HARRIS OFF FOR LONDON 


Tenor to Make Début There May 2 
Heard in Many Spring Concerts 


George Harris, Jr., widely kn 
tenor, leaves this week for Lond 
where he is to make his début on \ 
23, in “Vistas of Old Romance,” 
costume recital with Miss Syd: 
Thompson, which was warmly recei\ 
at the Princess Theater on Feb. 25. T 
is a new departure for Mr. Harris, | 
one in which he was immediately sx 
cessful, his dramatic ability hay 
shown itself particularly in folk-so; 
of which this progam is largely m: 
up. Since February Mr. Harris has 
peared in many concerts: On Ma 
9 in Stamford with John Powell, il] 
trating with English and American fo 
songs his lecture on “Nationalism 
Music”; on March 29 at Harvard U 
versity, singing a program of Fre) 
songs for E. B. Hill’s course in mod: 
French music; March 30 in Bost 
singing Edward Ballantine’s songs ty 
in one day, for the MacDowell Leag 
in the morning, and for the Compos: 
Club in the evening; March 31 in N, 
York, singing Howard Brockway’s a: 
Cecil Sharp’s arrangements of Ame 
can folk-songs for the Poetry Societ, 
April 7 in New York, giving the lectu: 
with Mr. Powell in the Columbia U: 
versity Extension Course. On Apri! 
he was heard in Richmond, Va., wher 
he sang English folk-songs at a meet 
of the Kiwanis Club; April 12 in Bal 
more, in a joint recital with Doris Fie 
ing Reid, pianist; April 27 in Conco: 
N. H., in a concert with Milo E. Ben 
dict, pianist, and Mme. Fogg, sopran: 

Mr. Harris is also coming before th 
public in the field of composition. Hi 
setting of Austin Dobson’s “Secrets « 
the Heart,” a sensitively conceived sce: 
for two sopranos, was given at the N 
tional Arts Club at a dramatic evenin; 
Feb. 11. He has now just completed t! 
setting of three choruses and a solo fo 
the Centenary Pageant at the U: 
versity of Virginia on June 1, Jo! 
Powell composing the overture and i: 
dental music. 








Texan Wins Grand Piano in New Eny 
land Conservatory Competition 
Boston, Mass , April 25.—Walter Ha 
sen of Galveston, Tex., won the grand 
piano prize in the twelfth annual com 
petition held by the New England Co: 
servatory of Music in Jordan Hall, o: 
Monday afternoon, April 25. The con 
petition was open to members of th 
pianoforte department in the senior clas 
and post graduate students who are ca! 
didates for the soloists diploma in th 
pianoforte course. There were eight co! 
testants. The judges were Pierre Mo: 
teux, Ernest Hutcheson and Edwar 
Burlingame Hill. H. L. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Guest of Honor o! 
New Hampshire Music Clubs 
MANCHESTER, N. H., April 27.—Mr 
H. H. A. Beach, New Hampshire’s noted 
composer, was guest of honor on Ap) 
21 of the Federated Music Clubs of N: 
Hampshire, at the Hillsborough Clu! 
Following an elaborate luncheon for fift) 
at which were present Mrs. F. A. Seibe: 
ling, president of the National Federa 
tion; Mrs. John Gove, State president; 
Mrs. Morris P. Holmes and Mrs. Abbott 
State secretary. Mrs. Beach played nun 
bers from her French Suite and also a 
companied Mrs. Seiberling in “O Rest 

in the Lord.” 





Yon Gives Second of Kansas City Series 
KANSAS City, Mo., April 23.—Pietr: 
A. Yon gave the second of his thre 
Kansas City organ recitals, April 15, | 
Grand Avenue Temple, before a mos! 
enthusiastic audience. Mr. Yon play: 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in C an 
was greeted by a storm af applaus« 
After the regular program Mr. Yo! 
played his “American Rhapsody” and 
the first part of his own Chromatic So 
nata, by request. E. F. 


Gunster Sings with Philadelphia Chorus 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—At the per 
formance of Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus, 
at the Academy of Music, by the Phila 
delphia Choral Society, Henry Gordo! 
Thunder, conductor. Frederick Gunsté 
appeared as tenor soloist. His deliver: 
was especially satisfying on the score ' 
diction. Resourceful vocalism and au- 
thoritative style were other marks 0! 
his performance. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 30.—In t! 
report of the Ohio State Federated Clu! 
Contest, published on April 16, the nam 
of Herman Rosen, winner in the violin 
section, was inadvertently given as Her- 
man Posen. 
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When the White Moon of ‘“‘Salome’’ Bleached Berlin 


Christine Langenhan Tells of the Oscar Wilde Vein Which Strauss’s Opera Introduced Into 
Beer-Garden Chatter—Soprano Has Also Sung in “Elektra”—Suggests That America’s 
Growth in Art Is a Turning from Morals to Manners 





-_ 


<é<7T\HE moon is white to-night.” That 

means that something terrible is 
vving to happen. What? Perhaps that 
<ome of our American opera companies 
are going to put on Strauss’s “Salome,” 
and New York so be led into that Oscar 
Wilde dialect which spread like a plague 
through every German city on the intro- 
duction of the opera. 

Christine Langenhan, who for the past 
six years has made her home and her 
career in America, heard the premiére 
of the work in Dresden during her stu- 
dent days. Later, in Berlin, where she 
sang at the New Royal Opera House 
during its summer season of four 
months, she took the part of one of the 
slaves. In Breslau too she sang in this 
opera, and finally in Hamburg came the 
chanee to do the title réle. In Berlin 
especially, that phrase about the white 
moon seemed the one thing to utter into 
the night as one came out from one’s 
heart-straining work into a beer-garden 
or some other humanly convivial corner. 

Mme. Langenhan’s strongest interest 
and warmest personal ambition is for 
operatic work, and so it is natural, in 
meeting her, to talk with her of her con- 
ception of Salome, which interests her 
probably the most of all her roles. 

“In general,” the soprano says, “the 
parts which attract me most are those 
which require rather specialized dra- 
matic treatment. I had rather sing 
Wagner roles than those of the melodic 
Italian operas. But I do not mean that 
| like the eccentric. In fact, just the 
point in which my Salome differs most 
from that of most singers whom I have 
seen do the part is in being more nat- 
ural than theirs. Salome should not be 
thought of, it seems to me, as a de- 
generate, certainly not at the begin- 
ning. She is a wilful girl who has never 
been crossed and who has never yet felt 
love. 

“She is a little ennuyée as she comes 
out into the courtyard of the palace and 
is followed by the too devoted Narra- 
both. Then she hears the voice of Jo- 
kanaan calling from the cistern, and it 








Christine Langenhan, Dramatic Soprano 


is to her as if a whole new world of 
experience were opened up to her. One 
must realize her as an_ unchecked 
stream of passion. It is just because 
her lightest whim has never before been 
denied that this sudden love sours as 
suddenly to hate when the prophet re- 
fuses her. Then, if you please, the 
shadow of degeneracy can be shown as 
falling on her. But it must be a shadow 
cast less by anything in the girl herself 
than by the sufficiently loathsome ecourt 
in which she lives. Even the kiss of the 
dead lips comes from a simple and even 
normal motive. One should see as ab- 
normal in her character only a too great 
warmth and softness and capacity for 
devotion. If she had not these sweet- 
nesses too strong in her bit of a soul, her 
claws would not scratch so sharp. 
“Another part which I have played 
abroad and taken pleasure in is that of 
Clytemnestra in Strauss’s ‘Elektra.’ 
This opera is much keener-edged in its 


neurotic ferment than ‘Salome.’ It pre- 
sents the two classic contrasting types of 
womanhood; one, all maternal fondness, 
perhaps even dullness; the other, swift 
in the pursuit of romantic love. Musi- 
cally, the Strauss operas are, as every- 
one knows, immensely difficult, and I am 
told that the expertness they require of 
the performers, both vocal and instru- 
mental, and the cost of staging, are the 
real obstacle in the way of their pre- 
sentation over here. 


“But what America thus misses opera- 
tically, it makes up, as I often think, in 
the unique opportunities of its concert 
field. Nowhere else is the recital artist 
regarded with so sweeping a glance as 
a personality. It is as if this country, 
having no defined social aristocracy, 
looked to those who are to give it pleas- 
ure for something more than entertain- 
ment. Once having given up the Puri- 
tanical prejudice against the arts, 
Americans are even more discriminating, 
even more fastidious toward them, than 
the people of the countries where they 
have arisen. The American concert audi- 
ence has the artist already on trial be- 
fore he or she has sung a note. It is 
as if America were seeking to elaborate 
a more homogeneous and exacting stand- 
ard of manners than any the world has 
known before, and for this purpose it is 
pressing the musical artist into service.” 


DD. @. 8s 





PITTSBURGH MEETING 


Pennsylvania Clubs Convene 
for Biennial Sessions— 
Hold State Contest 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 30.—The third 
biennial convention of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs was held in 
the Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall 
here April 18 and 19, under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musical Club. 

The State contest for young profes- 
sional musicians was held during the con- 
vention. The winners were Arthur 
Kraekman, baritone, of Pittsburgh; 
Helena Himes, soprano, of Leechburg; 
Cecelia Bonawitz, violinist of Phila- 
delphia, and Evelyn Tyson, also of Phila- 
delphia, who was awarded the Stokowski 
piano medal. In addition to receiving 
$50 prizes, presented by Mrs. Russell H. 
Boggs, of Sewickley, the four winners 
are entitled to compete in the national 
contest this summer. 

A feature of the convention was a 
program of music by American com- 
posers given by the Tuesday Musical 
Club chorus, assisted by the Ensemble 
String Players, under the baton of 
Charles N. Boyd, with piano accompani- 
ments by Mrs. Elsie Breese Mitchell. 
Composers represented were Harvey B. 
Gaul, of Pittsburgh, and Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, formerly of Pittsburgh; 
A. Walter Kramer. Edward MacDowell, 


HEARS NATIVE WORKS 


R. Huntington Woodman, Arthur Foote, 
Carl Busch, Harvey Worthington 
Loomis, H. T. Burleigh, James P. Dunn, 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Soloists ap- 
pearing were Mrs. A. C. Aufhammer, so- 
prano; Mrs. Grace K. Jennings, soprano, 
and Mrs. Will Earhart, contralto. 
Officers of the Federation elected 


were: Mrs. Elizabeth Latta of Phila- 
delphia, president; Robert Braun of 
Pottstown, Myrtle June McAteer of 


Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Josephine Tinker 
of Sharon, vice-presidents; Mrs. G. H. 
W. Sherman of Oil City, secretary; Mrs. 
EK. Russell Williams of Clearfield, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Joseph Mitchell of Lewiston, 
historian, and Mrs. J. T. Taylor of 
State College, auditor. 

Myrtle June McAteer of Pittsburgh, 
former president, and Mrs. Fred W. 
Abbott of Philadelphia, former vice- 
president, presided at the business ses- 
sion on the first day. A program was 
presented by Edith Latimer Dornberger, 
contralto, and Mrs. Anna Laura Cree, 
soprano, accompanied by Edward (C. 
Harris, and Mrs. Henrietta Bodycombe, 
pianist. 

At the Monday night session Will 
Earhart, director of music in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, Elizabeth Gest of 
Philadelphia, State chairman of Junior 
clubs, and Mrs. Fred W. Abbott of Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the extension work 
of the National Federation, delivered ad- 
dresses. R. E. W. 
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certo.—Los Angeles Times.) 


Edna Thomas adds to the gaiety of nations her Creole songs from the plantations of Louisiana, 


a research work of real musical value. 


her programs. 
original patois. 


(This Louisiana singer has a winsome personality and an individual contribution of real value to make to 
the concert stage, in the form of Creole Songs in a patois of French and Spanish which she sings in cos 


Transcontinental Tour Booking for January, 
February, March, 1922 


Olga Steeb, quite recently rose from the audience in which she was 

seated to step upon the stage and play, without a moment’s preparation, the Saint 
Saens Concerto with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, replacing Levitski, 
who was indisposed. 


(J do not believe any soloist this season has received such an ovation as was accorded her. 
the impression she created was more brilliant than at her presentation some weeks ago of the Liszt con- 


So popular have these become that they are now demanded on all 
Garbed in the quaintest of inherited Crinolines, dna Thomas sings these songs in their 


tume and explains alluringly.—Philadelphia Ledger.) 


o 
Jacobinoff is a great violinist—and more. A string of re-engagements attest to the popu- 


larity achieved both as soloist and as conductor of The Little Symphony. replacing George Barrere, on a recent tour. 


CATHERINE 


(In the absence of Barrere the Little Symphony was conducted by Sascha Jacobinoff and it was his violin solo that first acquainted the 
audience with the fact that they were listening to a violinist of first rank as well as to a splendidly conducted orchestra. 
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Musical Pitches Gradually 
Change, Avers Leopold Mannes 


Modern Life Accustoming Our Ears to Higher Tones, Says 
Son of David Mannes—Musical Instruments Are Batter- 
ing-Rams Which Pound Our Senses Pleasantly — Scale 


Evolved Gropingly 








HAT the restless activity of modern 

life is producing a gradual height- 
ening of musical pitch, was the state- 
ment made by Leopold Mannes in a re- 
cent lecture on the subject of “Timbre 
and Pitch” at the Mannes Studios. Mr. 
Mannes is a son of David Mannes, the 
noted conductor and teacher, and is him- 
self a conductor of promise. The 
standardization of pitch, Mr. Mannes ex- 
plained, is a consequence of the suscep- 
tibility of the auditory apparatus, and 
that is undergoing apparently an evo- 
lution which furthers adaptation to the 
conditions of the collective life. The 
piano of to-day is tuned to higher pitches 
than that of a century ago. 

“The generally accepted theory,” he 
continued, “is that the ear differentiates 
sounds by the frequency of their vibra- 
tions by means of a membrane contain- 
. ing innumerable receptive nerves, one 
for each frequency of vibration. Certain 
sounds cannot be heard because there is 
no equipment provided for detecting 
these rarer frequencies. This mem- 
brane, by the way, resembles the xylo- 
phone, the nerves being like strings of 
varying lengths, the whole however 
being rolled up closely in snail-like form. 

“The ear-drum, as it is called, is only 
a transmitting agency. It has connec- 
tion with a series of small bones of curi- 
ous shape in the middle ear, which are 
called the stirrup, the hammer and the 
anvil. These in turn connect with the 
inner ear, where there is a chamber 
of liquid, called the ‘endolymph,’ which 
serves as a medium for increasing the 
distinctness of the vibrations, exactly as 
pressure on liquid in certain kind of 
pumps is transmitted with a great in- 
crease of force. Thus the vibrations 


are carried to the sensitive membrane 
by a system of resonators.” 


Methods of Producing Vibrations 


The methods for producing these vi- 
brations transmitted originally by the 
air were considered in detail. There 
were first, said Mr. Mannes, those instru- 
ments in which a column of air is made 
to vibrate. Here the pitch depends on 
frequency of the vibrations, as before, 
and this is determined by the length of 
the column through which these vibra- 
tions must travel. Thus in the organ 
the longest pipes are, of course, the ones 
which produce the lowest pitches, since 
frequency is in inverse proportion to 
the length ‘of the container. A closed 
tube doubles this length, since the vi- 
brations must retrace their course to 
find an outlet. The length of the tube 
is controlled thus by all systems of 
valved instruments. 

The strings also came in for consid- 


eration. The vibration of these was 
illustrated by a thin rope stretched 
across the platform, portions upon 


which were marked off as are the posi- 
tions for the fingers on the violin. It 
was shown that the frequency of the vi- 
bration was determined by the length 
of the vibrating string when Mr. Mannes 
with the assistance of one of his listen- 
ers, who steadied the rope at the differ- 
ent divisions, set it to vibrating. 

The talk concluded with a brief ex- 


‘position of the development of the scale 


as it is conceived by recent investigators 
of the subject. The task of the pioneers 
was one of providing a harmonious 
transition from one pitch of the scale to 
another, which in most instances was 
naturally a lower tone, often one 
removed by the interval of eight 
according to the system of the diatonic 
scale. The earliest attempts, however, 


produced a division into five equal in- 
tervals—the pentatonic scale of the 
Chinese. The classical peoples  con- 
ceived instead the tetrachord, which was 
a division of the octave, or interval be- 
tween notes related in frequency of vi- 
brations as one to two, into four pitch- 
positions, which, however, were not 
rigidly determined, so that the voice 
might, as it were, “feel its way.” The 
farthest removed of these corresponded 
roughly with the limits of our octave, 
the other two pitches were points of de- 
parture for either extreme, and occupied 
positions near the middle of the octave. 
The diatonic scale grew up from at- 
tempts to build a consecutive half-scale 
from each of these halves of the ancient 
scale. Our leading-tone and insertion 
of two unequal intervals was the solu- 
tion to the problem of making a work- 
able division of the territory forming a 
musical No-Man’s Land. 





Tetrazzini Gives Final Recital of Series 
in Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 29.—Luisa Tet- 
razzini gave the final concert of the Ben 
Franklin subscription series last night 
in the State Armory, which was com- 
pletely filled with music lovers who gave 
the singer a great ovation. Her program 
held three arias, “Caro Nome,” from 
“Rigoletto”; “Couplets de Mysoli,” from 
“La Perle de Brésil” and the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia,” all sung with flute obbli- 
gato by J. Henri Bové. There were bal- 
lads and folk songs as encores demanded 
ly the insistent audience, including “The 
Last Rose of Summer” and “Somewhere 
a Voice Is Calling.” Mr. Bové assisted 
with Chopin numbers, and Max Gegna, 
‘cellist, played Popper’s “Rhapsodie” and 
“Symphonic Variations,” by Boellman. 
Francesco Longo was accompanist. H. 





Heidelberg University Glee Club Gives 
Concert in Tiffin, Ohio 


TIFFIN, OHIO, April 26.—The Men’s 
Glee Club of Heidelberg University, Os- 
wald Blake, conductor, was heard re- 
cently in concert, assisted by Phoebe 
Settlage, soprano. The club was heard 
in four groups of numbers, quartets by 
members of the organization, and solos 
were offered by Mr. Blake, Harry R. 
Behrens, violinist; Willard Rhodes, pian- 
ist, and J. Knight Houser, reader. 
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It is by request that the three 
first players of the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble, Marie Miller, Elise 
Sorelle and Carlos Salzedo bow 
to an insistent popular demand. 
The spectacular success of the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble has cre- 
ated it. 
tion numbering seven is fre- 
quently found to be too costly, 
on account of its high expenses, 
to admit of its presentation 


where limited appropriations 
compel conservative expendi- 
tures. 


A program has been devised, 
similar in its general character- 
istics to that which has proven 
so unusual and delightful in the 
vase of the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble, and it is meeting with 
the same eager acceptance. 


The Salzedo Harp Trio will make 
a lengthy tour during November 
and December. 
singly or in conjunction with 
Mona _ Gondre, 
little French costume recitalist. 


BY REQUEST 


This larger organiza- 


It is available 
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ELLEN 


BALLON 


The Canadian Pianist 





Photo by Mishkin 


Soloist with New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Jan. 21st, 1921 


Aeolian Hall Recital, 
Feb. 14th, 192] 


An admirable pianist. 
Evening Telegram. 
Played brilliantly. 
Tribune. 


Beautiful touch. 


Staats-Zeitune. 


Dominating power. 


American. 


Command of keyboard. 
Herald. 


Artistic pedalling. 
Globe. 
Fine technical equip- 


ment. W orld. 


Musical understanding. 
Evening Post. 
Individuality, intelli- 
gence, distinction. 
Evening Mail. 
A player to be consid- 
ered seriously. 


Evening World. 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Exclusive Management 


ROGER de BRUYN 


220 West 42nd Street, New York 


Telephone: Bryant 8811 
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Daniel Mayer Presents 


SERGE] RADAMSKY 


Russian Tenor 








“He works a spell by 
sheer tonal beauty.” — 
Philip Hale. 





Ile has a beautiful voice, lyric in quality, and evenly developed, 
with plenty of tonal reserve which he used effectively in passionate 
moments. His singing showed native ability and the evidence of 
careful training. As an interpreter he has intelligence and taste. 
Mr. Radamsky’s diction was good, his phrasing finished. ‘This 


young tenor gives promise of a bright future. 
N. Y. TRIBUNE 


His delivery disclosed a voice of admirable lyric quality, and of 
good range and power. His vocal schooling was good and his 
musical interpretation of the text praiseworthy. 


N. Y. HERALD 


Of light and pleasantly lyric quality, the young tenor showed a 
surprisingly dramatic fervor and interpretative refinement. fis 
diction was clear and incisive. 

N. Y. SUN 


His was an unusually interesting and attractive program and he 
displayed throughout intelligence, finesse and great dramatic fervor. 
N. Y. EVENING MAIL 


He showed distinct talent, including a voice of agreeable quality 
and sufficient power. 


N. Y. GLOBE 


He disclosed a light, flexible, attractive voice, his enunciation of 
English as well as of other tongues, compelling respect. 
N. Y. EVENING WORLD 


There was a charm of voice and manner, in his presentation of 
Russian folk songs. 


N. Y. TELEGRAM 


Mr. Radamsky has a charming voice. In purely lyrical passages 
he works a spell by sheer tonal beauty. But he has more than a 
voice, he sings with a good control of his natural resources. 


BOSTON HERALD 


Few tenors show themselves more genuinely musical. [le did not 
once force or pushtone. Inthe familiar and simple “Caro mio ben” 
he showed appreciation of the simple classic style, and his ability 
to sustain tones and phrases, just as he showed in a Russian group 
the warmth of his voice and his inborn capacity for emotional ex- 


pression. 
BOSTON POST 


Mr. Radamsky has a sonorous tenor voice, has evident tempera- 
ment and a good sense of humor. He gave the Russian folk-songs 
with a directness and simplicity which few artists have achieved 
on our Boston concert stage. His diction was excellent. 


BOSTON ADVERTISER 
From first to last the singing of Mr. Radamsky wove a spell. In 
it is a rare, almost exotic pleasure. 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
A group of Russian folk songs were sung in well-nigh faultless 
vocal finish and authoritative interpretation. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


EDNA SHEPPARD at the Piano 
Mgt.: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 














ART EDUCATION HAS IMPETUS IN JAPAN 


Educational ‘Bestiiettings Are 
Providing Extensive 
Aesthetic Courses 


TOKIO, JAPAN, March 29.—As a pre- 
liminary step to the establishment of a 
conservatory of arts attached to the 
Nippon University, one of the leading in- 
stitutions in Tokio, a department of arts 
has been newly instituted therein. Night 
classes are to be opened in painting, 
drama, history of art and literature, and 
music both native and foreign. The lastu 
named curriculum is under the charge 
of prominent Russian musicians. 

This is an instance of a noteworthy 
innovation pervading the educational 
aspect of Japan to-day. The old system 
of education, which laid too much stress 
upon vocational and intellectual sides, 
has been found imperfect. The Japan- 
ese youth of to-day is badly in need of 
an emotional education which, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, has been 
neglected in the past. It seems that 
the wonderful entnusiasm with which 
the young Japanese rush to music and 
drama for their emotional nourishment 
clearly indicates the way to which the 
educators should direct their attention. 

The searcity of proper entertainments 
for the youths in artistic direction and 
the lack of proper guidance in their en- 
joyment of art and literature have been 
partly responsible for social degenera- 
tion. The Home Office has only recently 
set about investigating the actual con- 
dition of the empire with regard to the 
public amusements and entertainments. 
While the Educational Department has 
remained inactive, rather reactionary, 
in promoting the artistic elements in the 
educational system of Japan, the public 
has gone far ahead in its demands for 
the artistic culture. Already an initia- 
tive has been taken by the students them- 
selves in the Waseda and Keio Univer- 
sities, where societies for studying mod- 
ern drama have been organized. The 
Imperial University of Tokio, where 
music did not weigh much in the past, 
has recently countenanced the forma- 
tion of a music society under its patron- 


age, with an orchestra composed of pro- 
fessors and students. Its largest hall 
has concurrently been opened for con- 


certs. 


The outcry for artistic culture has al- 
ready found its echo in the girls’ edu- 
cation. A High School of Arts for Girls 
has been established by a private fund, 
where the principal items of study are 
painting, music and foreign languages. 

G. Ishikawa, B.M., the Japanese com- 
poser whose musical education was ob- 
tained in California, has recently ac- 
cepted an appointment as musical ad- 
viser of the Governor-General of Chosen. 
He will study the folk-music of Chosen 
and produce new compositions based 
thereon. 

Prince Yi, of Seoul, Chosen, formerly 
the Korean Imperial House, has pre- 
served some ancient music dating back 
nearly 2000 years which exerted a far- 
reaching influence upon Japanese music 
in the bygone days, containing in its 
original form a portion of Chinese and 
Egyptian arts of ancient times. The 
precious art has, however, been threat- 
ened with falling into probable decay by 
reason of the difficulty of supporting an 
adequate number of court musicians. A 
few years ago supplication for the main- 
tenance of the ancient art was made by 
the Prince to the Japanese Department 
of the Imperial Household, to which the 
latter has finally given response by re- 
cently despatching Mr. Tanabe of its 
Musie Section to Chosen for taking 
measures for the preservation of the 
art, which is said to be one of the rarest 
specimens of old music in the world. 

According to the Peking Daily News, 
the Peking Institute of Fine Arts has 
been given, through the generosity of 
M. Sellier, manager of the Banque In- 
dustrielle de Chine, a complete set of 
orchestral instruments, containing over 
sixty pieces. This gift will enable the 
institute to enlarge its already existing 
orchestra, that meets twice a week for 
rehearsal, and has thus far been handi- 
capped by the lack of instruments. 

H. IWAkI 


Genia Fonariova, Russian mezzo-so- 
prano, has been engaged to sing the réle 
of Amneris in “Aida” at the Maine Fes- 
tivals next October. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 





“‘An unusual contralto voice.”’ 


THE EVENING STAR, WASHINGTON: 





“A golden contralto voice 


her work was marked by sympathetic 
interpretations. 


THE PIEDMONT, GREENVILLE, S. C. 





‘‘Miss Masters delighted the audience 
with her every number. A lovely young 
woman with a_ personality at once 
charming, the singer has a voice rich 


its contralto sweetness. She is a 


most gifted vocalist. Her rich con- 
tralto went right to the hearts of her 
audience. 
delighted with Miss Masters’ 
and charmed by her attractive person- 
ality.” 


All music lovers would be 
singing 


SUNBURY (PA.) ITEM: 





‘Miss Masters sang her way into 
hearts and memories, she unquestionably 
made good the claims of vocal perfec- 
tion and other extravagant expressions 
that were given publicity in announcing 
her coming. 
could be so easily caught that each se- 
lection became a finished story, told in 
the simplest of manners.” 


Every word of her songs 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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A LUDICROUS COMPARISON 


Zealous in its efforts to gain an “exclusive” list of 
scholars, the president of the American Committee for 
the Fontainebleau School has written to the Governor 
of every State in the Union a letter which appears 
elsewhere in the columns of this issue. 

Aside from the fallacy of calling upon the Governors 
as musical critics and of opening the choice of Fontaine- 
bleau scholars to political discrimination, the letter of 
the president of the American Committee is distinctly 
misleading. 

Why style as a scholarship what a student pays for 
at an almost prohibitive price? And why compare the 
Fontainebleau School to the Rhodes scholarship? The 
latter institution maintains its scholars entirely dur- 
ing three consecutive years at Oxford? Moreover, 
awards for the Rhodes prizes are made on a purely 
competitive basis, the trustees distinctly providing that 
neither religious discrimination nor political bias may 
play any part in the awards. In its short existence 
the Fontainebleau School has indicated that religious 
discrimination may enter into the choice of those 
enrolled, and the invitation of Governors as advisers 
fives ample leeway for political bias. The comparison, 
then, is a ludicrous one. 

The only possible musical parallel for the Rhodes schol- 
arships in this country would be an institution which 
would hold strict competitive examinations, and which 
would then award to-some ninety students $4,500 for 
three years’ study at an institution like the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

There is no law against a group of Americans found- 
ing in Paris an exclusive, high-priced finishing school 
for wealthy musicians. There is, however, an ethical 
code which should deter them from comparing the 
school to so clearly idealistic an institution as that 
founded by Cecil Rhodes. 


BOSTON ON TRIAL 


It is inconceivable that Boston will fail to meet the 
appeal of the trustees of its famous orchestra for 
contributions that will meet this year’s deficit and pro- 
vide the necessary financial sinews for the continuance 
of the Boston Symphony. The sum of money involved 
is not a large one, as such deficits and guarantees go, 
but the stake, as represented by the orchestra itself, 
with its history and its traditions, its lofty standards 
and its more than national prestige, is one of the 
heaviest that could be made dependent upon an appeal 
to the public. 

Step by step the Boston orchestra, beset by trials such 
as might have disrupted an organization less firmly 
rooted in public esteem, has been fighting its way back 
toward that high place it held before its accumulation 
of troubles began. The blows dealt its personnel by the 
war, the uncertainties of the new outlook forced by the 
retirement and death of Col. Higginson, the musicians’ 
strike of last season and the subsequent reorganiza- 
tion, together with some vicissitudes with respect to the 
conductor, have left their mark, but they could not 
stifle the spirit and individuality of the orchestra. It 
has remained the Boston band, whatever the changes 
in its personnel, a factor in the present as well as the 
proud possessor of a mighty past. 

Now that it is definitely on the up grade, as last 
year’s New York concerts by the orchestra gave ample 
proof, the Bostonese can scarcely deny the orchestra 
the immediate hearty and full response which the pres- 
ent appeal for support demands and deserves. If they 
should, it would seem that there are enough persons of 
means scuttered throughout the United States who 
would gladly add their mite to a Boston Symphony 
fund, for old recoliections’ sake, if there should arise 
any need for such action. 

There is no reason, however, to take any view but 
an optimistic one with respect to Boston and its or- 
chestra. Together, they have passed through more 
than one crisis more acute than is indicated by the 
deficit of this season or the steps regarded as impera- 
tive to meet the needs of the immediate future. 





WHEN THE MEMORY FAILS 


It has been recalled that the illustrious Hans G. 
von Biilow once forgot his notes in the “Hammer- 
klavier” sonata, and, to save a breakdown before his 
audience, pretended to have flown into a rage over the 
condition of his piano and to have called for a tuner. 
While the instrument was being tinkered with, von 
Biilow went over the passage in another room, and 
returned in a few minutes to finish the sonata. 

In the last of the notable series devoted by Mme. 
Olga Samaroff to the Beethoven sonatas, the “Ham- 
merklavier” played her a similar trick. She was pro- 
jecting it superbly when her memory failed her. But 
this time there was no false show of rage, no shout- 
ing for a tuner. In simple, direct words she confessed 
to her audience that she had forgotten the notes and 
would be compelled to finish from the printed music. 
This she did, with an interval only long enough for 
her to obtain the score from an anteroom and return 
to the piano. 

“You are very kind,” she said, as her audience ap- 
plauded her, “and I know it.” 

Which was the better way of meeting the awkward 
situation resulting from this contretemps—that of von 
Biilow or that of Mme. Samaroff ? 

Perhaps the answer depends upon whether the con- 
cert artist is to be regarded as a showman, who, for 
the sake of his own prestige, must be infallible; or 
an interpreter, whose personal fortunes are secondary 
to the projection of the music he plays. Surely there 
is more likelihood of the illusion of beauty surviving 
after some such quiet acknowledgment as that made 
by Mme. Samaroff, than after a trumped-up show of 
personal wrath followed by a piano tuner’s tinkering, 
such as provided the great von Biilow a way to save 
his face, if this anecdote is a true one. 

{t would be encouraging and refreshing if the com- 
parison of the two incidents could be construed as 
showing a change in the attitude of performer and 
audience toward each other and toward the music be- 
fore them; if it could be said that von Biilow’s way 
belonged to the old order, Mme. Samaroff’s way to 
the new. : 
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More music of a lighter character is said to be in 
store for the throngs attending this summer’s Stadium 
concerts in New York. After a winter that proffered 
no Gilbert and Sullivan, Father Knickerbocker will wel- 
come an escape from the ponderous, the lurid and the 
lacrimose, and a little effervescence, if of the right 
sort, won’t do any violence to his artistic ideals. 
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The Flonzaley Quartet en Route for Europe on Board 
the Mauretania. Left to Right—Iwan d’Archam 
beau, Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon, Louis Bailly 


Before the members of the Flonzaley Quartet saile 
for Europe on the Mauretania, recently, it was whi 
pered that they had some “pull” on board, but ¢! 
exact nature was not revealed until the camera foun 
them out. After a summer spent in recreation and 
rehearsing in Switzerland, the ensemble will return ¢. 
America in the fall to begin its eighteenth season. 


Grainger—An artist who has decided to try bein 
his own landlord, is Percy Grainger, the pianist. H. 
has just moved from his New York apartment this wee! 
to the house he has purchased in White Plains, N. Y. 


Huberman—The announced visit of Bronislaw Hube: 
man, the violinist, to this country next season, ha 
recalled the fact that at a Dresden concert, a few yea: 
ago, he played, by popular vote, three concertos out 
a given list of twelve. The vote was cast by ballot 
the audience entered the auditorium. 


Muzio—Shortly before sailing for South America 
fulfill her operatic engagements, Claudio Muzio, | 
Metropolitan soprano, was the recipient of a photogra) 
from the new Italian Ambassador, V. Rolando Ric 
inscribed to “that charming artist,” in recognition 
her services in singing for the benefit of Italian ch 
dren recently. 


Stransky-Hadley—During the recent visit of the New 
York Philharmonic to Phoenix, Ariz., Josef Stransk: 
and Henry Hadley displayed much interest in India. 
life and villages. Both musicians were invited to lunc! 
with some of the Red Men while on a tour of an India: 
settlement. Mr. Stransky and Mr. Hadley were t! 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. Francis Redewill of Phoenix. 


Martinelli—For four years Giovanni Martinelli, th: 
Metropolitan tenor, has been one of the chief singe: 
at the annual concert given by the Dante Alighie: 
Society of Jersey City, for the benefit of the Italia: 
Hospital Fund. At the last concert he was presented 
with the Order of the Crown of Italy by the Italia 
Ambassador at Washington, in recognition of h 
services. 


Sibelius—The announcement that Jan Sibelius, th 
Finnish composer, would journey to America next yea) 
to become associated with the Eastman School 0! 
Music in Rochester, N. Y., has awakened special inte: 
est among the musicians of the country. A numbe: 
of the larger orchestras have intimated that, as 2 
compliment to the composer, they will play his new 
symphony, his Fifth. The composition, when recent], 
presented in London, was received with many expres 
sions of admiration. 


Heinroth—Interrupted in the middle of his 1856t! 
free organ recital in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, re 
cently, Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist of Carnegi: 
Institute, was astonished to hear Mrs. Lawrence Litch 
field, secretary of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Associatio: 
start upon a short address in which she asked him t: 
accept a gold and platinum watch and chain as a mar! 
of appreciation of his efforts in training a chorus of 
240 singers for the Beethoven Ninth Symphony conce! 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Bamboschek— Until two hours before the perform 
ance of “Louise” on the closing day of the season a 
the Metropolitan Opera, it was not known who woul 
take the place of Albert Wolf, the French conducto: 
who had been assigned to the baton, but whose boat was 
scheduled to sail for Europe at noon. Without rehearsal. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, the umpire of auditions and 
casting director, volunteered his services. The result 
was a spirited and smooth performance that once mor 
proved the versatility of Gatti’s famous family. 


_ Auer—Leopold Auer does not believe in treasuring 
in silence instruments which, in the hands of maste: 
players, might lend their golden voices to the musi 
of to-day. He disapproves of such acts as that whicl 
has consigned the famous Partello collection of violins 
to a museum. Mr. Auer declares that the moder 
method of manufacturing violins makes it necessary 
for the artist to have an old instrument, and that thé 
profession will be seriously handicapped if so many 
of the limited supply of good violins are encased in 
glass as so many curiosities of wood work. 
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By CANTUS FIRMUS 


PEN season for pupils’ recitals, 
master classes and orchestra de- 
ficits. 


* 6 * 


“200,000 Musical Events in New York 
during Music Week” reads the head. 
and to think that we (and everybody 
else connected with music) received 
200,000 personal, pressing invitations to 
attend these events. Is it any wonder 
that we wear a haggard look during this 
season of pupils’ recitals? 

“T am going out this evening to con- 
sult a physician,” we lie politely to one 
persistent teacher. 

“Then come to-morrow night—I have 
another remarkable girl you must hear.” 

“Dreadfully sorry, but to-morrow 
night I must attend my birthday cele- 
bration.” 

“Well, then, make it Saturday, I'll 
postpone the recital until then—” 

“Impossible,” we break in, “we must 
go to a hospital on Saturday to have 
an operation performed.” 

“Very well,” she snaps impatiently, 
“T’ll hold the recital up until Sunday 
at 4 o’clock. I don’t suppose,” she says, 
eyeing us icily and suspiciously, “that 
you will be busy on Sunday—” 

“I had hoped,” we say plaintively, ‘“‘to 
have Sunday afternoon to myself after 
working eighteen hours a day but I 
suppose—” 

“You’ll come!” she says, hypnotically. 

Being fat and good natured we sub- 
mit. . . . Three hours of torture 
in Mme. Torquemada’s salon; racketing, 
thumbsecrews, the Iron Maiden, boiling 
oil. 
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ESPOTISM dies hard. Having been 

invested with extraordinary powers 
during the war, our Burlesonized Post 
Office is loath to surrender power. All 
thts apropos of the Post Office’s many 
and complicated rulings anent musical 
contests. Even the Paderewski com- 
petition for American composers is 
challenged by a Post Office official. No 
musical publication dares to announce a 


prize contest without first submitting 
the matter to the Post Office. And even 
then our argus-eyed officials spot the 
paragraph (even as they will spot these 
offending lines) and firmly call the edi- 
tor to task. 

Can’t Government officials realize that 
respectable musicians and conservatories 
are not attempting to carry on Louisiana 
lotteries under their eyes? 

Another reason why we need a Min- 
ister of Fine Arts. 
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E’RE becoming concerned over the 

ominous ring of the leading editor- 
ial in Music and Musicians. “A Little 
Nearer Heaven,” mutters Editor David 
Scheetz Craig in the headline and then 
goes on: 

“Our office number is now 632 Lum- 
ber Exchange Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Our landlord raised us two 
stories and the rent at the same time, 
so we have got to raise something too. 

“We may be a little nearer heaven 
but any raise suggests another place, 
and if we do not raise something pretty 
quick—well, we’re hoping some of our 
readers who have a red envelope will 
scratch off a check and stick it in the 
envelope and then stick it in Uncle Sam’s 
vest pocket and then we’ll get it, and 
then, oh, boy! we’ll pay some bills.” 

What’s the matter with Coast musi- 
cians—do they think Editor Craig’s en- 
terprise can subsist on good wishes 
alone? Come on, be nice; help out an 
Editor—Lord knows you pester him 
enough with prayers for free puffs. 
TPMT Eee 
A Saucy si Say We 
PTE PUVUULNY A ATAU ETAT UL TANNA 

[Fresh from Jules Daiber’s Pen] 

Nervous and Excited Lady, entering 
offices of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion: Can I see Mr. Juilliard? 

Polite Lady Stenographer: Yes, but 
your eyesight will have to be better than 
mine. He died some months ago. 


We 




















[* this department MusicaL AMERICA 
will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commiz- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Anent John McCormack 


Question Box Editor: 

Where was John McCormack born? 
Where did he make his first appearance 
in America? .How long has he been 
singing in public? 

WALTER J. MILLER. 

Trenton, N. J., April 25, 1921. 

In Athlone, Ireland, June 14, 1884. 
At the St. Louis Exposition with the 
Dublin Catholic Choir. First American 
operatic appearance at Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, “s “Alfredo” in 
“Traviata” Nov. 10, 1909. Since 1902. 
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Schroeder’s ’Cello Method 


Question Box Editor: 

I have been trying in vain for some 
time, to procure a copy of Alwin 
Schroeder’s ’Cello School, Book 1, which 
the publisher tells me is out of print. 
Can you be of any assistance to me in 
the matter? 








D. Jj. ANDERSON. 

Toledo, Ohio, April 19, 1921. 

We do not know of anyone who has 
the work for sale. Perhaps some of our 
readers will come to your assistance. If 
so, a letter sent to you in our care, will 
be forwarded. 








Assistance for Young Singer 


Question Box Editor: 

Do you know of anyone who would 
finance the musical education of a girl 
of seventeen years who possesses a fine 
soprano voice of excellent quality and 


range. As I am unable to do so myself, 
can you suggest anyone who would? 
Mrs. ALDRICH. 
West Hoboken, N. J., April 25, 1921. 
We do not know of anyone. The num- 
ber of deserving students is far in ex- 
cess of that of persons willing to give 
such assistance. Why not have your 
daughter apply for a scholarship at one 
of the big music schools? You might 
also communicate with the administrator 
of the Juilliard Fund, Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, Guarantee Trust Bldg., Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 
? ? 


DeReszke Deok on Singing 


Question Box Editor: 

Please tell me if Jean de Reszke has 
written a book on voice production? If 
so, what is the exact name of the book 
and who is the publisher? 

WILLIAM L. WATSON. 

Harrisburg, Pa., April 20, 1921. 

We do not know of such a book. W. 
J. Henderson’s book, “The Art of the 
Singer,” however, contains many of de 
Reszke’s ideas on voice production. 
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How to Pronounce Them 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly indicate as nearly as 
possible, the correct pronunciation of the 
following names: Destinn, Muzio, De- 
launois Lazzari, Beniamino Gigli, 
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interesting of musical events- 


ingly vivid. Fascinating 


Gutman’s second group. 
Sun. 


Baltimore News. 








ELIZABETH 
GUTMAN 


Sc ‘Ores 
STIEFF HALL 


Filled Stieff Hall to overflowing, and those who attended were 
well rewarded, for the recital proved to be one of the most 
-numbers given with great feeling 
and suggestion of their unique qualities that made them exceed- 
exhibitions of © — 
changes in moods were presented in Miss | _ 
Baltimore Morning | 


The largest audience that has yet attended 
any of the concerts of Stieff Hall opening 
week was present. It is always a great pleasure 
to hear Miss Gutman, for she possesses a voice 
whose beautiful and rare quality becomes 
more apparent with every appearance. 
ther, her interpretative power, which has al- | 
ways been pronounced, is constantly growing 
broader and more comprehensive in its scope. 


STIEFF PIANO 


QCAac~ 


—— %. 
Great Success 
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Danise, 
Muratore, 


Reschiglian, Raisa, 

Baklanoff, Schipa? 

OPERA FAN. 

New York, April 12, 192i. 

Dessteen, no accent; Moo-tsee-o0, ac- 
cent on first syllable; Day-lo-nwah, no 
accent; Lod-zurry, accent on first sylla- 
ble, Ben-yah-mee-no, accent on third 
syllable, Djee-lyee, accent on first sylla- 
ble; Dann- ee-zay, accent on second sylla- 
ble; Ress-kee-lee-onn, accent on second 
syllable ; Rah-ee-za, accent on second 
syllable; Stor-kee-o, accent on first sylla- 
ble; Mu-rah-tor, no accent, but the “w’ 
has the French value; Back-lah- noff, ac- 
cent on second syllable, Skee-pah, accent 
on first syllable. 
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Caruso's High ‘‘A’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Having read of Caruso’s High “A,” 
will you show me 


members of the Boston Opera Singers’ 
Quartet on the Redpath Chautauqua Cir- 
cuit during the summer of 1918. 

GEORGE H. RIEKER. 

Groton, Vt., April 14, 1921. 

For convenience, tenor music is writ- 
ten in the soprano clef as few singers 
read the tenor clef now. Caruso’s high 
A, therefore, though written on the first 
leger-line above the treble clef, would 


actually sound an octave lower. Write 
to Redpath Bureau, 1400 Broadway, 
New York, for answer to your second 


question, 
9 » 9 


Song from ‘El Capitan’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me in what opera 
the song, “A Typical Tune of Zanzibar,” 
occurs? ELIZABETH J. BRYAN. 

Fort Worth, Tex., April 11, 1921. 




















its exact position? In “Kl Capitan” by John Philip 
Can you also tell me the names of the Sousa. 
= Fa 
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Ethel Glenn 
Hier 

















THEL GLENN HIER, composer- 

pianist, was born in _ Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where she was graduated from the 
Conservatory of Music in 1908. Studied 
theory and com- 
position under 
Hugo Kaun in 
Berlin during 
1912; under Edgar 
Stillman Kelley in 
Cincinnati from 
1913 to 1916; 
Percy Goetschius 
in’ New York in 
1917; Walter 
Henry Rothwell 
in New York from 
1917 - 1919 and 


Ernest Bloch, 1920- 

Ethel Glenn Hier 1921. Her piano 
instruction was re- 

ceived from Theodor Boellman, Hans 
Richard, Marcian Thalberg and Carl 
Friedberg. Public performances of her’ 








works in Cincinnati include her Piano 
Sonata in C Minor given in June, 1912, 
June, 1913; New York, 1917 and 1918; 
Scherzo for orchestra given in Cincin- 
nati in June, 1918, at the Ohio State 
Music Teacher@’ convention; “America 
the Beautiful” for chorus and orches- 
tra in June, 1919, National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Peterboro, N. H.; 
songs, “Japanese Lullaby, ” “In a Car- 
penter Shop,” “May Song,” “The Way 
That Lovers Use,” sung at the Mae- 
Dowell Club, New York, April, 1918, by 
Rosalie Miller and Mabel Beddoe ; “Only 
of Thee and Me,” by Elizabeth Roth- 
well; “Japanese Lullaby,” “The Hour,” 
“An Offering,” “The May Song,” by 
Goldina de Wolf Lewis, Lake Mohonk, 
New York, October, 1920; Piano Scherzo 
at La Forge Studios, New York, April, 
1919; concert with Chalmers Clifton at 
New York, MacDowell Club, April 16, 
1921; Piano Variations played by Beryl 
Rubinstein, soprano solos by Estelle 
Liebling. Miss Hier has appeared as a 
pianist in New York and Cincinnati and 
in private recitals in several European 
cities. Present home in New York City. 
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pac mo) 
je principal orchestral number on 

the program at the Rialto Theater 
last week was the overture to Adam’s 
“If I Were King,” conducted by Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim. A sec- 
ond number was made up of excerpts 
from Victor Herbert’s “The Fortune 
Teller.” Willeby’s “Coming Home” 
was sung by Hallie Styles, and Emanuel 
List was heard in “Vulcan’s Song.” 

* * * 

The presentation of Griffith’s “The 
Birth of a Nation” at the Capitol was in- 
teresting from a musical standpoint, in 
that when it was introduced some six 
years ago, it was the first screen pro- 
duction to be accompanied by a syn- 
chronized score. At that time, the mu- 
sic was played by an orchestra of forty 
pieces; last week, there were eighty 
musicians under the baton of Erno 
Rapee. The original overture was com- 
piled from Southern melodies, descrip- 
tive of the life and general atmosphere 
in the South previous to the Civil War. 
There was also an interlude, symbolizing 
the struggle through which the nation 
received its rebirth. 

K * 
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At the Strand, the orchestra was led 
by Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Suth- 
erland. The Strand Male Quartet had 
the assistance of a number of Indians, 
brought from Glacier National Park by 
the permission of the United States 
Government. Organ solos were played 
by Frederick Smith and Herbert Sisson. 





Carillon Expert Tells of 
Proposed Memorial Tower 





ASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.— 

Washington will never be com- 
plete, according to E. Denison Taylor, 
carilon bell manufacturer and expert, 
of Loughborough, England, until it has 
its great memorial carillon, or bell tower, 
in which the heaviest bells will be called 
“tenor” and the overtones will be per- 
fect. 

At his hotel here, Mr. Taylor outlined 
some of the mysteries of the proposed 
carillon, which he is here to discuss with 
the members of the Arts Club of Wash- 
ington. Why the bellmen call the bass 
bells the tenor bells was but one of the 
carillon mysteries. 

There is going to be no din in connec- 
tion with the great tower, Mr. Taylor 
made plain. Although the tower is to 
hold practically seventy-five tons of bells 
there will be no deafening reverbera- 
tions. This happy result will be se- 
cured by the construction of the tower 
and by the tuning of the bells. It is 
likely that the windows of the towei 
will only begin at about the highest 
point, up where the small treble bells 
hang. Thus the tones of the ever-in- 
























creasing-size bells as they go down in 
the tower will have to rise in the shaft, 
mingling as they do’so with the other 
tones issuing from the windows in per- 
meet accord with the other and lesser 
ells. 


But this is not all. Mr. Taylor says 
that the bells will be so cast as to get the 
overtones in true musical relation to the 
fundamental notes. Any musician will 
understand this. Each bell will have 
two harmonics—that is, the same tone 
will sound in three octaves. And the 
harmonics will be perfect. By Mr. Tay- 
lor’s system of bell tuning one-half a 
vibration of the metal at the mouth of 
the bell can be measured—“by a secret 
process,” explains Mr. Taylor. 


Then the clappers are going to have 
something to do with the general soft- 
ness of tones of the whole bell towe.. 
The clappers will not be allowez to 
swing loose, to come down with great 
force and produce a tremendous clatter 
of sound. Each clapper is held within 
one or two inches of its bell, so that 
when the performer at the clavier or 
keyboard at the bottom of the tower 
presses a key the clapper will strike the 
bell forcibly, but softly, and the bell will 


send forth melodious waves, with all its 
harmonics in perfect accord. 

“Most of the bells you have in this 
country,” Mr. Taylor says, “have horri- 
ble overtones.” 

The English bell-maker said that he 
did not know exactly why the big bass 
bells—the largest of which in the pro- 
posed carillon here will weigh 22,000 
pounds—were called “tenor,” but said 
that it had always been the custom in the 
science of bells. 


Will Have Range of Piano 


The carillon will have a range equal 
to that of a piano, with. all the half- 
tones, so that any composition playable 
on a piano can be duplicated on the 
carillon. 

The action of the clapper.is very quick, 
once the key of the clavier is depressed, 
the bell-maker explained, so that eighth 
and sixteenth notes can be executed in 
sprightly fashion. 

The bell tower to be erected here is 
to have a musical range of about one- 
fourth to three-fourths of a mile, within 
which radius it will be heard at its best. 
In the immediate neighborhood of the 
tower, however, there will be no din or 
clamor. A. T. M. 





AMERICAN WORK PLAYED AS NOVELTY IN BOSTON 


Sweet’s Prelude to Opera on Synge 
Story Given by Musical Associa- 
tion—Symphony at Harvard 


Boston, May 2.—The Boston Musi- 
cal Association under the direction of 
Georges Longy, its founder, gave the 
fourth and final concert of its second 
season at Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
evening, April 27. In all respects it was 
a gala affair. The originality and 
piquanecy that one associates with Mr. 
Longy’s programs were in delightful 
evidence. The highly artistic and in- 
formative program book deserves con- 
siderable praise. 

Under the conductorship of Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, the Harvard Glee Club 
sang a group of old Italian and Ger- 
man songs. Later in the concert it gave 
a virile and martial performance of 
Florent Schmitt’s “Chant de Guerre” 
with orchestral accompaniment. The 
tenor solo part was taken by Owen 
Hewitt, whose voice of beautiful lyric 
quality was rather light for this ele- 
mental and blood-stirring music. He 
was heard to better advantage in War- 
ren Storey Smith’s “A Caravan from 
China Comes.” Another American com- 
position, Reginald Sweet’s Prelude to his 
opera version of the Synge play, “Riders 
to the Sea,” considering more abstruse 
in subject matter, was played for the 
first time in Boston. Both Mr. Smith’s 
and Mr. Sweet’s compositions were 
enthusiastically received, and the com- 
posers had to acknowledge the applause. 
Marion Carley, who played the piano 
part in Charles’. Bordes’s ‘“Rapsodie 
Basque” for pianoforte and orchestra, 
gave a commendable performance of 
this taxing and _ involved composi- 
tion. For lighter fare, the orchestra 
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played Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Caucasian 
Sketches.” 

Mr. Longy’s efforts to introduce to 
Bostonians the more exotic and at times 
the more bizarre contributions of mod- 
ern music deserve special commenda- 
tion. The works of American, French, 
Alsatian, German, Italian and Russian 
composers that have appeared on the 
programs of the association testify to 
its director’s cosmopolitan taste. More 
especially, his training of amateurs and 
semi-professionals has stimulated in 
them an appreciation for the beauties of 
modern music. The association, by 
bringing to performance interesting 
works that Bostonians might never oth- 
erwise hear, has more than justified its 
existence. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
the eighth and last concert of its Cam- 
bridge series at Sanders Theater, Har- 
vard University, on Thursday evening, 
April 28. For orchestral numbers, Mr. 
Monteux presented Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony and Strauss’s Tone 
Poem, “Tod and Verklarung.” The solo- 
ist on this occasion was Felix Fox, who 
played the Beethoven Concerto in G. His 
technique is highly developed with bril- 
liant finger work masterfully controlled 
in variations of pace and in shading. 
His tone possesses distinctive quality. 
His performance appealed very strongly 
to his audience and he was recalled many 
times. H. L. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—The Schumann So- 
ciety devoted its last meeting to the 
study of compositions by Saint-Saéns. 
Roy Marion Wheeler, Virgil Edwin Is- 
ham and Kathryn Sharkey contributed 
solos and duets. Francis Richter, blind 
pianist, played before the club upon an- 
other occasion. 


























OPERA REVIVES WANING 
SEASON IN WASHINGTON 





Nine Performances Given by San Carlo 
Company—Fitziu in “Butterfly” 
Opens Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—The 
San Carlo Company opened its opera 
season before an audience which tested 
the capacity of Poli’s Theater, giving 
‘“‘Madama Butterfly” with an admirable 
east. Anna Fitziu excellently sustained 
the title réle; Stella DeMette made ay 
admirable Suzuki; Giuseppi Agostin 
was cast as Pinkerton, and Mario Val); 
proved an excellent Sharpless. Othe) 
in the cast were Alice Homer, Amade 
Baldi, Natale Cervi and Pietro de Bias 
The solos and ensemble numbers receive. 
hearty approval. 

Other operas given during the i 
mainder of the week were “La Bohéme. 
“Tosca,” ‘Martha,’ “Cavalleria Rust; 


cana,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “Cay, 
men” and “Il Trovatore.” The othe) 
artists appearing were Queena Mario. 
Pilade Sinagra, Madeleine  Keltie. 
Giuseppi Montanelli, Louise Taylor, 
Amadeo Baldi, Manuel Perez, Pietry 


Canova, May Barron and Frances Moro 
sini. Gaetano Merola conducted. 

That Washington so eagerly attended 
this late season shows that the Nation’ 
capital is hungry for good opera. 

Austin Conradi, pianist, appeared i: 
a recital which revealed his sense of 
tone color and his technical powers. His 
program included the works of Franck, 
Rameau, Schumann, Chopin, Ravel, De 
bussy and Wagner-Hutchinson. 

T. Arthur Smith presented Julia Culp, 
contralto, in a recital in which the artist 
gave effective interpretations, works by 
Schubert, Debussy, Tehaikovsky and Bee 
thoven, and Dutch, French and Seotch 
folk-songs. She was heartily received 

™. H. 


GALLO FORCES PLAY WEEK 
OF OPERA IN PITTSBURGH 








Pittsburgh-Apollo Chorus Give Second 
Concert and Inez Barbour Aids— 
Marie Stone Langston Heard 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 30.—A_ ful! 
week of opera was given here by the Sa: 
Carlo Company, Fortune Gallo’s excel 
lent organization, to capacity houses. 
The Company brought some voices new 
to Pittsburgh, and one new conductor, 
Gaetano Merola, who waved a baton of 
zeal. “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” “La Forza 
del Destino,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” ‘“‘Ca- 
valleria,” “Pagliacci” “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” “La Bohéme” and ‘“Trova- 
tore” were presented. The Wolf-Ferrari 
score was especially enjoyed. 

The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus 
gave the second concert of its season on 
Thursday night, April 21, in Carnegie 
Hall under the able direction of Rin 
hart Mayer. Inez Barbour, soprano, ap 
peared as soloist, and sang excellent!) 
a group of French songs and a numbe: 
by her husband, Henry Hadley. Praise 
worthy choral qualities were displayed 
in the Victor Herbert “Italian Street 
Song,” and the “Welcome, Sweet Wind” 
by Cadman, in which the chorus was as 
sisted by the soloist. Carl Bernthale: 
accompanied in commendable manner. 

Marie Stone Langston, contralto, ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall on Friday night, 
April 22, under the auspices of the Bryn 
Mawr Club. Her voice was pleasing in 
quality and, in the Burleigh arrange- 
ment of “Deep River” very effective. 
Works by two Pitisburgh composers 
appeared on her program, “Thou Art the 
Night Wind,” by Harvey B. Gaul, and 
“Song of Hope” by Adolph Foerster. 
William Thunder, accompanist, also con 
tributed two solo numbers. Charles 
Heinroth, organist of Carnegie Institute, 
accompanied on the organ the local Club 


singing of the college song, “Pallas 
Athena.” R. E. W. 
Three Artists in Ottawa Recital 
OTTAWA, CAN., April 23.—Mme. An 


tonio Tremblay, mezzo-soprano, was heard 
in a program at the Chateau Laurier, 0 
April 20, supported by J. B. Dubois, 
‘cellist, and Germaine Lavigne, pianist. 
Mme. Tremblay revealed remarkable gifts 
of interpretation and versatility in her 
numbers, which ranged from Debussy, 
Franck and Scott to the more conven- 
tional Massenet and Speaks. Mr. Dubois 
played exceedingly well and Miss La- 
vigne, beside furnishing finely balanced 
accompaniments, was heard to advantage 
in two solos. The concert was under th« 
auspices of the Morning Music Club. The 
very large audience showed marked ap- 
preciation of the work of the artists. 
* ie 8 
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WINNEAPOLIS GIVES 
PALMGREN OVATION 


City Among First to Hear the 
Famous Finn — Début 
of Local Chorus 


[INNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 27.—The 
appearance of Selim Palmgren and 
Maikki Jaernefelt-Palmgren in joint re- 
cital Was approached with more than 
isual interest by nearly 1000 persons 
desirous of paying their respects to Fin- 
land’s. distinguished composer-pianist 
and his wife. The recital was arranged 
by Minnesota College. Mr. Palmgren 
played only his own compositions, whose 
ontent, one felt, was delivered true to 
ntention, with pianistic skill and power. 
lie was tremendously applauded, but re- 
tained a modest deportment throughout 
the evening, a quality especially notable 
in his accompaniments of Mme. Jaerne- 
felt-Palmgren in her song groups, largely 
of Palmgren origin, but including also 
songs and arias by Handel, Bizet, Puc- 
‘ini, Weckerlin, De Meglio, Reimann, 
Sibelius, Jaernefelt and Merikanto. 

The recently assembled Minneapolis 
Choral Society made its first appearance 
in the Auditorium under the auspices 
ff the Civic Music League of Minne- 
apolis. The organization consists of 250 
mixed voices, selected, prepared and con- 
ducted by Gustav Schoettle. The princi- 
pal number was Hadley’s oratorio, “The 
New Earth,” given its first hearing in 
the Northwest. Weidig’s Madrigal, “A 
Roundelay,” for eight part chorus; Fan- 
ing’s five-part song, “Moonlight”; “Haii, 
Bright Abode,” from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hiuser,” were also given. The soloists 
were Mrs. Ruth Bradley Swinnerton 
soprano; Helen Foote Mueller, contralto; 
Earl Fischer, tenor, and Harry Phillips, 
baritone. With the exception of Miss 
Mueller, who sang a group of songs, the 
soloists were heard exclusively in the 
Hadley work. It is the intention of the 
Choral Society to give at least three con- 
erts and a spring festival next season. 

The last orchestra concert of the season 
was a most enjoyable “pop.” Mozart’s 
Overture to “The Magic Flute,” and 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony pre- 
eded a number which was something of 


a novelty at these concerts, Mozart’s 
Concerto for two pianos played by Car- 
rie Zumbach Bliss and James A. Bliss, 
inder Mr. Oberhoffer’s baton. The per- 


formance had much charm and evinced 
fine musicianship, a _ nice sense of 
thythm and considerable finish on the 
part of both the pianists and the orches- 
tra. Numbers from Glazounoff’s Suite, 
“Seéenes de Ballet,” concluded the pro- 
vram. 

Mme. Schumann Heink made her last 
\merican appearance preceding her tour 
f the Orient, before an admiring audi- 
‘nce in the Minneapolis Auditorium. She 
sang the aria of Vitellia from Mozart’s 
‘Titus,” besides two groups of familiar 
ongs which brought her the reward of 
i house loud in its acclaim. George Mor- 
van, baritone, and Katherine Hoffman, 

companist, assisted. F. L. C. B. 


YOUNGSTOWN HEARS OPERA 


San Carlo Company Gives Five Works 
Monday Club Chorus Sings 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 30.—‘‘La 
(oconda” opened the San Carlo Opera 
Company’s sixth engagement here on 
\pril 14, in the Park Theater. “Rigo- 
tto,” “Il Trovatore,” and “Cavalleria” 
nd “Pagliacci” were the other works 
presented. Two débuts were those of 
Guiseppe Montanelli, the new baritone 
' the company, and of Josephine Luc- 
lesi as Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Both were 
itisfying vocally. The last-named 

era, was distinguished by excellent 

+k under the conductorship of Gaetano 
lerola. 

The Monday Musical Club closed its 
‘ason on April 18 with a program by 
e Club’s Choral Society, an organiza- 
n of 100 voices under the direction of 
Irs. F. B. Horn. Harriet Ware’s “Un- 
ne’ was presented, the soloists being 
Irs. J. W. Farrell and Jessie Sweet- 
ood, sopranos; Arthur E. Cass, tenor, 
id F. W. Gedelman, baritone. The 
uartet from “Rigoletto” was also sung 
y the soloists. A piano duet was played 
’ Lillian Butcher, accompanist for the 
ciety, and Gertrude McCartney. 


End Musical Season in Bangor 
SANGOR, ME., April 21.—Bringing to a 
ose a most successful season, the Schu- 
the direction of Mrs 





Thomas G. Donovan, president, on the 
evening of Patriot’s Day, made _ its 
final public appearance of the season. 
The club was fortunate in having the as- 
sistance of Francis Shaw, xylophonist of 
the Bangor Symphony, who gave a re- 
markable performance of numbers from 
“Carmen.” Mrs. Frederick T. Persons, 
violinist, was at her best in Wieniawski’s 
Légende. Faith Donovan, danseuse, was 
seen in folk dances and Mary Hayes 


Hayford, pianist, received a rousing re- 
ception after her brilliant performance 
of Lewis Versel’s “Scherzo Fantastico.” 
The club’ orchestra’ played Percy 
Grainger’s “Mock Morris.” Mrs. Lin- 
wood Jones, soprano, was heard in “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” and Mrs. 
Hilliard Johnston, soprano, in a group 
of American songs. The accompanists 
were Dorothy Doe, Hilda Donovan, and 
Mary Hayford. dé. in B. 





NEW ORLEANS DEFERS RESTORING OPERA HOUSE 


Godowsky and Max Rosen Are Acclaimed 
in Brilliant Recital—Kubelik 
Heard Also 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 22.—Due to 
unsettled financial and industrial con- 
ditions, the project for the restoration 
of the French Opera House has been de- 
ferred until Oct. 1. This has_ been 
deemed advisable, although subscription 
books had been issued to prominent men 
and women and many meetings had been 
held. 

The recent concert of Leopold Godow- 
sky and Max Rosen was one of the most 
brilliant of the season, both artists being 
greeted with thunders of applause. Mr. 


Rosen was accompanied by Frederick 
Persson. The two artists were heard 
together in one number only, César 


Franck’s Sonata in A which was given 
with a unity rarely achieved in ensemble 
playing. 


Jan Kubelik appeared here on April 
13 under the auspices of Philip Werlein, 
achieving a distinct success in an inter- 
esting program. Difficulties apparently 
mean nothing to this dextrous artist and 
in certain numbers, such as the Schubert 
“Ave Maria,” he showed _ splendid 
warmth of tone. Pierre Augieras was 
an excellent accompanist and gave as 
solos the second Ballade of Chopin and 
the same composer’s C Sharp Minor 
Waltz. H. P. &. 


May an Active Month for Patton 


Fred Patton, baritone, appeared at 
the Fitchburg Festival on April 22 and 
won a success. During this month, Mr. 
Patton will sing in Hartford, Conn.; 
Pottsville, Pa.; Lowell, Mass.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; New Britain, Conn.; Keene, 
N. H., and at Willow Grove Park, Phila- 
delphia. 


ST. OLAF CHOIR IN MADISON 


Deep Impression Created by Lutheran 
Chorus of Northfield, Minn. 


MADISON, WIs., April 25.—The recent 
concert given by the St. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir, of Northfield, Minn., at the Uni- 
versity Gymnasium, revealed wnat was 
unquestionably the finest choral singing 
ever heard in Madison. The supreme 
dignity of the chorus, the religious na- 
ture and exquisite beauty of the music 
created a deeply impressive atmosphere. 

Mr. Christiansen, the conductor, de- 
serves unbounded admiration for having 
built up such an ensemble. Among the 
singers, no voice stood out and all were 
swift and accurate in the response to the 
conductor’s baton. Both in point of tech- 
nique and musicianship the performance 
was wholly satisfying. Fr. &. 


Rollin 


CHIcAGo, April 30.—Rollin Pease has 
been engaged by A. Augustine Smith, 
director of music at the Chautauqua as- 
sembly, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., to ap- 
pear there with the New York Sym- 
phony in August. At this time it is 
planned to present “Elijah” in dramatic 
form along lines developed by Dr. George 
Lee Tenney and Mrs. B. F. Langworthy 
at the New First Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago. 


Chautauqua Engages Pease 
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Miss Jordan’s voice is a rich, deep contralto, and she sings with 
great intelligence and much dramatic 


Miss Jordan’s full, sweet voice is helped by an impressive 
physical presence, and by facial expression, gesture and pose, 
used for accentuation but never exaggerated.—The Troy Times, 


Coupled with an attractive stage appearance and a voice that 
is sweet and velvety is an intelligence of interpretation that 
makes Miss Jordan a most interesting and acceptable singer.— 


Miss Jordan has a charming personality and possesses a voice 
She has poise, remarkable breath 
She also reveals much dramatic 
News, Jan. 26, 1921. 


Miss Jordan is an actress of unusual ability and what is more 
unusual, her talent in that line perfects her interpretive work as 
a singer rather than detracts from it, because her mastery of 
voice technique is never disturbed.—The Bisbee Daily Review. 


rich tones to her high, ] 
Jordan’s voice is surpassed by few; but she possesses that, with- 
out which, no singer can possibly attain the top of her profes- 
sion—personality.—The Douglas Dispatch, Feb, 11. 


Mary Jordan, contralto, impressed her audience 
alike by her dramatic and effective personality and 
costuming and by her rich vibrant voice.—Feb. 16. 


Miss Jordan carries an audience powerless through 
Her repertoire is well chosen 
from the view of both variety and charm.—-Morning 


The tones of Miss Jordan’s voice are full and well 
rounded, and her low notes had a rich depth which 
largely resembled the notes of the violin.—Kvening 


Miss Jordan’s voice, rich and sweet, sounded mar- 
velously powerful.—San Francisco Examiner, Feb. 22, 


Miss Jordan’s voice is of the true contralto timbre, 
and has a splendid breadth of tone, both in the dark 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 


MARY JORDAN 


ACCLAIMED EVERYWHERE ON TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


Miss Jordan’s voice is a pure contralto of much richness and 
power, and a velvety smoothness throughout its compass.— 


feeling.— Buffalo Courier, 


clear notes, Miss 


richness of the lower register and the plangent clarity 
of the upper.—San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 28, 1921. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Miss Jordan exhibited a world of power and a 
smooth, easy method of singing that seemed to in 
crease as the concert went on.—San Diego Union, Feb. 


24, 1921. 


and development. 


tralto. 





STOCKTON, CAL. 


Miss Jordan proved herself an artist of rare talent 
The response of her auditors to 
the charm of her music was complete and spontane- 
ous.—Daily Independent, March 3, 1921. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


A genuine triumph was that of Mary Jordan, con- 
Her voice is exquisite. 
sonorous sweetness of a deep-toned ’cello, and with it 
there is a haunting cadence that remains long after 
the voice is stilled. Added to the warm mellowness 
of tone there is a remarkable range and the charm of 
perfect production 

Union, March 4, 1921. 


Carnegie 


It has all the beautiful, 


and clear diction.—Sacramento 


Hall, New York 
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It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
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Condemns Element of Racial Discrimina- 
tion in Fontainebleau Music School 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Quite the most amazing article that 
has appeared in the public prints in a 
long time is the interview on Page 2 
of your issue of April 23 with a lady 


named Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, 
who is acting as American representa- 
tive of the Fontainebleau School of Mu- 
sic. She has, with her pointed intima- 
tion that no American Jews will be per- 
mitted to enroll for study in France 
this summer, placed the project in a 
sorry position. Of course, there will 
be denials, she will probably say that the 
reporter misunderstood her, etc. But the 
statement has gone over the entire coun- 
try and will come as a shock to its 
readers. 

Mrs. Tuttle, whoever she may be, ap- 
parently believes that American Jews 
should be barred from this course of 
study, because they are not representa- 
tive of America and are “radicals.” She 
also believes that she has the right to 
judge whether those who apply to go 
“are fit to represent America”! Delight- 
ful! So that the best candidates may 
be enrolled she consults the Governors 
of the States they live in. Truly, it does 
seem that the wrong person is always 
chosen to pass on the enrolments in 
such an artistic venture, as this Fon- 
tainebleau School pretends to be. What 
does the Governor of any State in the 
United States know about music? And 
what does he know about a candidate’s 
gifts? 

When the students get to France they 
ought to study no music that suffers 
from the taint of Judaism, even if the 
composers later embraced Christianity. 
‘sat would mean for the sopranos no 
“Shadow Dance” aria from “Dinorah,” 
for the contraltos no arias from “Sam- 
son and Delilah” and no “Lieti Signor” 
from “Huguenots,” for the tenors no 
“Q Paradiso” from “L’Africaine,” and 
for the baritones no “It Is Enough” 
from “Elijah.” For Meyerbeer, Saint- 
Saéns, and Mendelssohn were all born 
Jews. The pianists would be affected 
by no Saint-Saéns concertos, the violin- 
ists would have to give up their B Minor 
Concerto which would not be so bad; but 
they would also have to forego the priv- 
ilege of studying the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, without which no concert-violin- 
ist’s education is really complete. And 
of moderns the music of Maurice Ravel 
would have to be shelved on account of 
his religion. If Mrs. Tuttle’s utterance 
represents the attitude of the French 
Government, if France is anxious to 
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make a musical Dreyfus case, let it be 
a thorough one and bar music written 
by Jews as unrepresentative of music, 
as well as American Jews as unrepresen- 
tative of America! 

Let no one think that this course of 
three months’ study at the sum of $750 
is a bargain. Translated into francs at 
the present rate of exchange it runs to 
some 9000 francs, a tidy sum in France 
even to-day. After all, there is no need 
of Americans going over to take a three 
months’ course in a European School of 
Music. They can learn just as much 
here in three months, if they will devote 
themselves seriously to study. 

One thing seems ce:tain and that is 
that those who wish tu have Americans 
go over have chosen an undemocratic 
representative to enroll the candidates. 
So far she has won for the Fontaine- 
bleau School the contempt of all Ameri- 
cans who believe in the principles for 
which this country was founded, namely 
a “square deal,” and no discrimination 
because of race, creed or color. 

SQUARE DEAL. 

New York, April, 24, 1921. 





A Composer Takes Up the Cudgels in 
His Own Behalf 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 23 (my birth- 
day, by the way) one of your critics 
wrote up the recent Schumann Club con- 
cert. 

He didn’t sign his name or initials, so 
he is safe from the wrath to come (per- 
haps!) but I cannot let the criticism 
go by without a weak protest from a 
composer who has been striving for 
years for the slightest recognition. 

Now please do not misunderstand me: 
I do not seek praise—I have long ago 
ceased to “keep scrap-books” and cherish 
things said in praise of my work; but 
when a critic damns everything in a 
work, without quarter, then it is either 
time for the composer to stop writing 
altogether, or for the editor of the ma- 
gazine to “clean house.” 

To put it mildly, your critic is both 
unjust and untrue: for my work is not 
too long (Stephens dragged it out five 
minutes longer than it need be) and is 
not conventional in form, except as 
judged by the wild, unformed things of 
the Cubists. 

In the private performance which I 
conducted in Cincinnati, people like Mar- 
garet Melville-Lisniezwska, Tirindelli, 
A. Gorno, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Lila 
Robeson, et al., made many comments 
on the originality of the work, such as, 
for instance, the introduction of an effec- 
tive pizzicato (which Stephens failed to 
bring out entirely!) and certain parts of 
the Cossack Dance. 

Your critic says that my work had a 
spirited performance: that is absolutely 
untrue, for as I said, Stephens dragged 
it out to five minutes, greater length 
than I had intended, missing practically 
all the points. I would have given much 
to conduct the performance, and went 
to New York a week ahead in that hope; 
but the fact is, Mr. Stephens did not even 
ask my opinion about points of inter- 
pretation, nor did he give me the kind- 
ness and honor of being introduced to 
his chorus—a discourtesy which, I admit, 
was rather bald. 

Experts have remarked that my work 
should have been expanded into larger 
form, and that I packed in my material 
as much as was _ possible—nevertheless, 
according to your critic, my work is 
much too long; and though any school- 
boy can see that the work is treated in 
the freest possible way, with voices, 
piano and violins, your critic deliberate- 
ly says it is “much too conventional.” 

The judges assured me that the work 
was chosen because it was not conven- 
tional, and the many Mss. received 
were, for the most part, conventional. 
Now, did they know, or not? 

Your critic has not left me a leg to 
stand on: he has found absolutely noth- 
ing in it of merit; he has given me no 
encouragement for further effort; he has 
literally kicked me downstairs—and at 
a time when I hoped to represent the 


struggles of the middle-westerner to- 
ward recognition. 

I imagined you were trying to be fair; 
but this instance of a so-called criticism 
of my work proves that your critics 
(some of them, at least) need to be 
taught the true function of their art. 

It wasn’t necessary for your critic to 
be enthusiastic about my work; but it 
also wasn’t necessary for him to lie 
about it and be nasty by omitting all its 
good points. 

You have my good wishes, but you 
need to keep a sharper supervision over 
your critics, who vastly overshoot their 
powers at times. 

SAMUEL R. GAINES. 

Columbus, Ohio, April 26, 1921. 

[The review of the Schumann Club con- 
cert in our issue of April 23 was writ- 
ten from the performance given. It was 
in no way possible for the critic to know 
that “Mr. Stephens dragged it out five 
minutes longer” than the composer had 
intended. The critics of MUSICAL 
AMERICA aim to write constructively 
about performances which they attend; 
their opinions of a composition often 
differ from a composer’s own estimate of 
his work, which is quite natural. 

As to the charge that the writer of 
the review omitted his initials at the 
end of the article, it must be explained 
that for some months it has been and is 
the custom of this paper not to print the 
initials of the writers with reviews of 
New York concerts. 

MusIcAL AMERICA’S fairness is well 
exemplified by the fact that the review 
of the work from the performance in 
the issue of April 23 and the review of 
Mr. Gaines’s composition on the “New 
Music—Vocal and Instrumental” page 
(36 of our issue of April 16), differ. The 
latter review, made from an examina- 
tion of the printed music, praises the 
“Fantasy on a Russian Folk-song.”’— 
Ed. MusicAL AMERICA. 





Answers Admirer of New York’s Public 
School Music System 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with amusement the letter 
in your esteemed paper by Arthur F. 
Witte. In answer to his statement I 
wish to say that the standard set by me 
is being accomplished by private schools 
in New York City, and with no more 
time allotted to music study than the 
time outlined in his letter. The results 
obtained by the Public Schools of New 
York are not what they should be. I am 
not blaming Mr. Gartlan as he has been 
in power too short a time to revolution- 
ize the system. The standard set by 
me can be accomplished by competent 
teachers, if the conditions are right for 


ne 


music study. Music must be taught a 
a language, and the pupils in th, 
elementary schools should receive credit 
for work accomplished. The High Schoo) 
student should be able to sing it fluently. 
mentally hear it, and analyze it, ani 
lastly should have musical appreciatio; 
Too much time is wasted in the Pub]; 
Schools in rote singing. 

As I have resided at the identical ax 
dress for the past twenty-five years, du: 
ing which time I have been. actively e: 
gaged as a professional musician, it 
immaterial to me whether Mr. Witte ex 
find me or not. I am interested in se. 
ing the children of the Public Schoo: 
receive a sound musical foundation f. 
higher work, and _ sufficient music: 
knowledge to enable them, after leavin, 
school, to appreciate the better forms o 
music, and partake in its production. A 
children in other countries are able ¢ 
do this, also as private schools in th; 
eity, and Public Schools elsewhere a 
complish these results, I want to see th. 
children in New York City-up to th 
standard maintained elsewhere. If M) 
Witte has not seen these things accon 
plished, he at least has my sinceres 
sympathy. 

T. BATH GLASSON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 15, 1921. 





Intolerance Yesterday and Now 


My DEAR MEPHISTO: 

Your reference to Griffith’s “Intole, 

ance” this week is so strikingly apropo 
to the intolerance of those who, either re 
ligiously, or fanatically, would bind th. 
great majority, merely because they hay. 
an organized—shall we say “bund” be 
hind them—one cannot fail to feel it: 
meaning. 
_ Griffith’s “Intolerance” taught liberal! 
ity with far greater force than does talk 
of the Puritans for the plain reason, that 
it utilized much more than one epoch o 
history. 

It is to be hoped that such films are not 
destroyed, but may be saved for benefit of 
future generations, exactly as the Frenc} 
Government is quietly putting away re 
ords of the best voices in grand oper: 
and in its drama. 

I wonder, if our great-great-grandchi 
dren were able to see “Intolerance,” wh: 
they would say of us to-day? 

THOMAS HILLt. 

Wilmington, Del., April 27, 1921. 





Wants an Association of Qualified Music 
Teachers 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

It has for a long time been in my mind 
that something should be done to put th: 
teaching of music in all its branches on 
a proper footing. 

At the present time anyone can set 
up as a teacher and the result is that a 
large percentage of the music teachers 
of this and other cities are practically 
uneducated men and women. 





[Continued on next page] 
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unusual faculty of singing eight and ten voice CONCERT MARCH 15, 1921 ; 
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ance of parts, and the more rare quality of plished in the way of phrasing by a well-trained 
uniform dynamics. - »« The whole work of and attentive choral body. The voices balanced 
the chorus showed long and assiduous rehearsal beautifully, eSpecially during the softer-toned 
and a thorough knowledge of the compositions.’’ lines.’’—~Reading News-Times, March 16, 1921. 
Evening Public Ledger, April 21, 1921. ‘“‘The Choral Society was given ample oppor 
‘‘Under the skillful training of Mr. Norden it tunity to show that marked progress has been 
(the club) has become remarkable for  pre- made under the direction of N. Lindsay Nor- 
cision, ease, fluency, fullness of tone and deli- den.’’"—Reading Eagle, March 16, 1921. 
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The youngest and worst paid teacher 

the public schools must be a college 
yraduate—how much more then is _ it 
ssential for a teacher of music, which 

its technical phases requires a scien- 
st and in its academic phases a peda- 
vogue and a psychologist, to be a quali- 
fied man. 

The rubbish and mountebankery that 
are passed off as technique come from 
men who do not know the most element- 
ary facts about the physics of sound. 
Many vocal teachers understand neither 
sound nor physiology—what then are 
their technical ideas worth? 

Most people can read, but it requires 
a graduate in pedagogy to teach a child 
to read—the teacher of music and the 
theory of music requires a finer and 


a 


better trained pedagogical mind than 
does the teacher in the elementary 
school. 


My suggestion then is this: Let all the 


educated teachers get together and form 
an association—let membership of this 
association be similar to the member- 
ship of the Medical Association, and let 
this membership carry with it a degree; 
in time, such a degree might constitute 
the qualification necessary for a teacher 
of music. 

Only from such organization can one 
hope to attain lefinite standards for the 
fundamental principles of technique. 

Membership should be open only to 
college graduates, and should be subject 
to the writing of a paper on the subject 
which the teacher professes to teach. 

If the teacher professes to teach tech- 
nique, then any scientific fallacies or a 
statement of unascertained facts would 
at once disqualify him. 

If the teacher professes to teach mu- 
sie and theory of music, any pedagogical 
or psychological fallacies or misstate- 
ment would disqualify. 

Scientists and doctors work together— 
it is only because music teachers are so 
often ignorant that the “secrets” they so 
often have for making a great singer 
of anyone, etc., can be countenanced. 

The mountebank with his _ secret 
‘method” is a disgrace to the profession 
and should be treated like a quack doctor. 

Let us then make our profession a 
dignified one—let teachers who are col- 
lege graduates and workers in their line 
of research get together—and let all 
uneducated mountebanks be disclaimed 
from our ranks as the medical profession 
lisclaims anyone outside the Medical As- 
sociation. 

I would be very pleased to get into 
communication with any music teachers 
who are serious workers in their pro- 
fession. I do not want to have anything 
to do with the persons who are not edu- 
cated and not qualified to teach. 

Will then any college graduate who 
is serious in his profession and who 
agrees with my ideas communicate with 
me? 

By a college graduate I mean a gradu- 
ate in general and scientific subjects, not 
i graduate of a music school who may 
uneducated. 

DOUGLAS STANLEY. 

New York City, April 8, 1921. 





Critics’ Attitude on Harp 


Convention 


lo the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 

The article under “Mephisto’s Mus- 
ngs” of April 9 regarding the “Harp 
Convention,” has interested me very 
much. 

The main question is, as I see it, how 
ire we to account for the attitude of the 
metropolitan musical critics toward the 
harp concert? I am prompted to write 
as I do because, as one who is vitally in- 


Questions 





terested in the harp, I believe that con- 
structive criticism can and will do more 
for that instrument than overlooking or 
ignoring its shortcomings. 

The duty of a newspaper is, first, to 
publish the news; second, to educate the 
public, and this is followed by moulding 
and crystallizing public opinion. As an 
item of news it was clearly the duty of 
the press to acquaint the public with 
the fact that the first great convention 
of harpists was in session. This con- 
vention marks a new epoch in musical 
history. 

Now as to reporting the concert. A 
musical critic must be one who is very 
highly trained technically; one who can 
stand for nothing short of what ap- 
proaches perfection. Here is what we 
had to listen to. Ninety harpists, a 
very large percentage of them but 
dilettanti, and no doubt, even a larger 
number who had never received serious 
instruction, brought together after a 
very limited number of rehearsals to put 
on a concert. Why! It would have been 
remarkable if professional musicians 
could have achieved a degree of perfec- 
tion under such conditions. Miss Mor- 
gan is to be congratulated upon the re- 
sults she obtained with the material at 
hand. 

As to the convention, all harpdom 
should rejoice that such a gathering was 
possible and, unquestionably, there were 
those present who would catch the vision 
of the tremendous possibilities in the 
harp and who will endeavor to qualify 
themselves to master the instrument. 

The thing most needed is teachers-— 
teachers well qualified to impart their 
knowledge, who cannot stand for the 
trifler on the harp, teachers who insist 
on the hard, grinding, laborious efforts 
necessary to a good foundation in every 
line of music. When such harp teach- 
ers are to be found in every large city 
of the country, then, and not until then, 
can the harp take its place among the 
instruments of great expression, and 
occupy a serious place in the orchestra. 

I trust that you will pardon this 
lengthy letter but I have written because 
I feel that I am qualified to write on 
the subject. 

E. RANDALL JOHNSON, D.D.S. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 28. 


Europe’s Famous Carillons as They Are 
To-day 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Travelers who have Europe in mind 
this year will be interested I think in 
information concerning carillon condi- 
tions there of which my recent visit to 
Belgium enables me to speak with as- 
surance. 

The carillons of Audenaarde, Dinant, 
Dixmude, Dourain (S. Peter’s) Nieu- 
port, Ostende, Roulers, Thorout and 
Ypres are gone; so also are those of 
Arras and St. Quentin, in neighboring 
Flandre francaise. 

Except Ypres and Louvain (S. 
Peter’s) whose carillons were among the 
best, none of the towns named possessed 
carillons of the highest musical import- 
ance. Yet the architectural beauty and 
setting of their towers was notable and, 
so, the artistic loss is great. 

Particularly is it a cause of rejoicing 
that the lace-like spire of Antwerp 
Cathedral, and the lofty belfries of 
Bruges and Ghent, and the rugged St. 
Rombold’s tower at Malines, with their 
unsurpassed carillons, went through the 
war substantially unharmed. 

Carillons were the first civic posses- 
sion which a devoted people set in order 
after the expulsion of the enemy. Thus, 
it came to pass in November, 1918, that 
to the beloved King and Queen, riding 
at the head of their brave army, every 
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existing carillon in city after city of 
Belgium rang out a heartfelt welcome. 

Malines is the home of Cardinal 
Mercier, protector of carillons, and there 
Josef Denyn is again giving Monday 
evening recitals on his far famed caril- 
lon. Thousands listen to this playing 
and no traveler should fail to avail him- 
self of the rare pleasure of hearing one 
of these wonderful concerts. 

Holland’s carillons, of course, did not 
suffer in the war. Carillons there, in- 
deed, are more than ever prized: Their 
bells are kept in better playing order 
and the carillon art throughout the 
Netherlands is advancing. At Arnhem 
and at Nykerk the clavier and the bell 
mechanisms have been reconstructed, 
and from the tower of the new City 
Hall of Rotterdam an imposing carillon 
of forty-nine perfectly attuned bells, in- 
stalled January, 1921, sounds a greeting 
to Dutch sailors and travelers from dis- 
tant lands. 

In England, several towns have chosen 
the carillon as a memorial of the sacri- 
fices and service in the years 1914 to 
1918. A like decision seems probable at 
Ottawa, Canada, where the carillon 
would be placed in the new Parliament 
House tower. And in not a few cities 
of the United States, public sentiment, 
likewise, is recognizing that a musically 
perfect carillon with its enduring char- 
acteristics and possibility of promoting 
a patriotic civic spirit, is the most ap- 
propriate way in which to perpetuate 
remembrance of what was done by 
soldiers and citizens in the Great War. 

WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 

Albany, N. Y., April 5, 1921. 





How Bachaus Helped a Striving Soul 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Reading in one of your recent issues 
of the return of Wilhelm Bachaus, pian- 
ist, to this country, I am reminded of 
a pleasant little story I once heard avout 
him. 

It was in 1908, and Bachaus, the 
“lion” of the London season, was giv- 
ing his farewell recital in the dim reli- 
gious atmosphere of Aeolian Hall. | 
stood in the Green Room after the last 
recall when the stream of enthusiasts 
surged around their idol, offering him 
burnt offerings in the shape of flow- 
ers, and yes—kisses—for even the fish- 
like English exterior warms up to art, 


you know. My attention was attracted 
to a fresh-looking young girl of eight- 
teen or thereabouts, looking on with 
amazed eyes and blushing cheeks at the 
aggressions of some of her sex. I spoke 
to her and learned that she was a stu- 
dent “so fond—so passionately fond” of 
music, but doomed to a life of genteel 
poverty, with narrow-minded relations 
(her father was dead and she was an 
adopted niece) and a stunted growth in 
a provincial town. 

In despair she had written to Bachaus 
on the occasion of one of his triumphant 
appearances in her town, begging him to 
play certain compositions she was study- 
ing for the metropolitan examinations. 
He became interested and she received 
an attractive booklet with views and 
programs’ advertising the ‘“Meister- 
kursus” to be held in the historic con- 
servatory of Sondershausen (where 
Liszt attended the “Lot” concerts). 
Bachaus was appointed by the Prince 
of Schwartzburg-Sondershausen as di- 
rector for the “Course.” 


What a wonderland to set before the 
hungry eyes of a would-be artist—but 
alas! she had no money and “Auntie 
never heard of such nonsense” as a wish 
to study in Germany! 

But Bachaus read between the lines 
of the wistful acknowledgment of the 
book and straightway he sent her a ticket 
for his farewell recital and made an 
appointment for her to play to him. So 
here she was in defiance of “Auntie,” 
all trembling with the thought of what 
her playing to him might mean to her 
future. She was not disappointed, for 
! learned that the generous young “Mas- 
ter” gave her a scholarship; moreover 
he arranged for her to live with his 
sister (who was chaperoning a num- 
ber of English students across), thereby 
eliminating all expense. 

Thus in spite of much opposition from 
“Auntie” she was lifted out of the dread- 
ful “daily round” into the Mecca of her 
dreams, even beyond them, for she would 
study with Bachaus himself! 

She became a _ successful teacher in 
Europe—in Germany, in England, and 
I last heard of her in France just be- 
fore the war broke out. I often wonder 
what became of her! 

MARCIA BAILEY, 
Christian College. 
Columbia, Mo., April 7, 1921. 




















MIGUEL 


NICASTRO 


' Appearing in Concert at Teatro Nacio- 
nal, Havana, Cuba, Acclaimed by 
Critics as Violin Virtuoso. 





29, 1921: 


“To find a musician with the 
perfect temperament of an artist 
is a most difficult thing. Nicas- 
tro, the same as Rubinstein, Ris- 
ler and Busoni, is an artist. In 
the Grieg concerto Nicastro 
demonstrated his artistic value. 
A perfect artist who gives to 
each note its full meaning ex- 
actly as the composer intended.” 


| 
| 
Diario Espanol, Havana, March | 
| 


Diario de la Marina, Havana, 


March 29, 1921: 


“In each one of the numbers | 
of his select program Nicastro’ | 
revealed his fine faculties, his 
knowledge of the instrument, his 
marvelous technique, his emo- 
tional power, the force of com- | 
munication which he possesses 
in order to carry to the listener 
the most delicate shadings of a_ | 
work and to produce aesthetic 
emotion. Nicastro is an inspiring 
artist. He gave Grieg an ad- 
mirable interpretation.” 


In the United States Season 1921-22 


Available for a limited number of engagements 
MANAGEMENT: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
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LEVY NOVELTY FEATURED 
AT RECITAL IN CHICAGO 





Composer Also Gives Piano Program— 
Bessie Bird Kaplan Makes Annual 
Appearance—Others Heard 


CuicaGco, April 30.—The annual re- 
cital of Heniot Levy, pianist, at Kimball 
Hall on the afternoon of April 24, began 
with a composition of his own, a Sonata 
for viola and piano, in which he appeared 
with Alexander Sebald. The work, ad- 
mirably performed, proved an interest- 
ing novelty. It is constructed on vigor- 
ous and strongly rhythmic themes, and 
on the whole is a successful essay in an 
unusual field. 

This was not Mr. Levy’s only com- 
position. Later in the program’ he 
played a brilliant Concert Etude, which 
was enthusiastically received. He also 
interpreted some major compositions, 
such as  Mendelssohn’s “Variations 
Serieuses” and Schumann’s “Carnaval.” 
Mr. Levy is a scholarly and learned 
musician, and his was a brilliant and 
impressive performance. The audience 
filled the hall and the applause passed 
from cordiality to enthusiasm. 

Bessie Birdie Kaplan, a pianist widely 
and favorably known in Chicago, gave 
her annual recital at Kimball Hall on 
April 26. Miss Kaplan, an earnest stu- 
dent of the piano; opened with two ex- 
tended Brahms works, the Variations and 
Fugue, Op. 24, and the F Sharp Minor 
Sonata. A group by Chopin followed, to 
be succeeded by two- Rubinstein numbers. 
Her final bracket embraced short pieces 
by  Schubert-Liszt, Schubert-Tausig, 
Dvorsky and Paul de Schloezer. The 
audience was large and highly enthu- 
siastic, approving with much applause 
Miss Kaplan’s learning no less than the 
lighter manifestations of her art. 

Lucile Manker, pianist; Eva Gordon 
Horadesky, contralto, and Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, appeared for the benefit of the 
Chicago Junior School at Orchestra Hall 
on April 25. Miss Manker played two 
groups that included works by Mozart, 
Chopin, Sgambati and MacDowell. Miss 
Horadesky, possessing a voice of fine 
natural quality and power, was heard in 
operatic excerpts and songs. A great 
success was scored by Mr. Kraft in a 
seldom-heard Handel work, “Ask If Yon 
Damask Rose Be Sweet,” a melody of 
appealing persuasiveness; also in the 
better known “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” 
from Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” 
Mr. Kraft’s singing was delicately 
poised and was characterized by fine 
vocal quality and clear enunciation. 

M. A. M. 





Child Violinist Applauded at Vassar 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 11.—On 
Saturday evening, April 9, was heard 
at Vassar College, Florence Stern, vio- 
linist, who has just passed her thir- 
teenth birthday. Her playing was of 
a high order. A pupil of Auer, she was 
technically and tonally amazing, and 
her interpretations were quite satisfy- 
ing. She gave a finished performance 
of Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto and 
played brilliantly Sarasate’s “Faust” 
Fantasie. E. W. G. 


Annual Concert by St. Cecelia Chorus of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 23.—The 
St. Cecelia Women’s Chorus, under the 
baton of Harold Tower, gave its annual 
concert at the St. Cecelia clubhouse last 
evening, assisted by Mrs. Orpha Kendall 
Holtsman, soprano, from Chicago. The 
program consisted of folk-songs of dif- 
ferent countries. Mrs. Holstman with 
her artistic singing of Negro spirituals 
and cowboy songs, completely won her 
audience. Mrs. Joseph Putman was ac- 
companist. E. H 

Joseph Stopak, violinist, who made 
his New York début last fall, has al- 
ready arranged for two New York re- 
citals next season. 
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“PAGLIACCI” IN ROCKFORD 





Mendelssohn Club Gives Spirited Per- 
formance of Leoncavallo Work 


RockForp, ILL., April 30.—The Rock- 
ford Mendelssohn Club presented on 


the afternoon of April 21, a _ pro- 
duction of “Pagliacci” that would 
have done credit to professionals. 


Carolyn Carver Hyndman made a de- 
lightful Nedda, her voice adequately 
meeting the requirements of the part. 
Sigfred Sandeen as Canio, Myron 
Barnes as Tonio, Reuben Emerson as 
Peppe and Theodore Sloat as Silvio were 
capable in every respect, and the chorus 
gave a spirited and vocally satisfactory 
performance. 

The Ascher Theater Orchestra con- 
ducted by Joseph Copeland, gave ex¢el- 
lent support to the singers. Mr. Cope- 
land’s work—he arranged the _ scores 
for the choruses and singers—was a 
big factor in making the presentation 
possible. Mrs. O. R. Brouse directed 
and trained the choruses. Mrs. Kate 
Holland Patton directed the dramatic 
action and Mrs. Chandler Starr, presi- 
dent of the Club, had charge of the cos- 
tumes and scenery. Bm. F. 





PONSELLE AT NEW HAVEN 





Appears with Vidas in Joint Recital— 
Parker Choir and Yale Orchestra 
Heard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., April 30.—Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, came back to this city, 
and in a joint recital with Raoul Vidas, 


violinist, charmed a large audience 
which assembled in Woolsey Hall on 
Wednesday evening, April 13. Miss 


Ponselle was heard in arias from “Le 
Cid” and “Tosca.” The concluding 
group was devoted to songs in English. 
Mr. Vidas played Saint-Saéns’s Con- 
certo in A, and a group of shorter pieces. 
S. Alberti was at the piano for Mr. 
Vidas, and William Tyroler for Miss 
Ponselle. 

The annual concert by the choral body 
formerly known as the Choral Art Choir, 
but rechristened the Horatio Parker 
Choir, took place in Sprague Memorial 
Hall on Thursday, April 14. The works 
conducted by David Stanley Smith were 
all sung in a highly commendable and 
convincing manner. Mr. Smith’s “Natal 
Hymn,” from “The Logos,” one of his 
earlier cantatas, evoked much interest 
because of the originality of its con- 
struction. 

The Yale Symphony Orchestra gave 
its annual concert on the evening of 


April 15 in Sprague Hall before a large 


gathering. | oe oA 


W. Va., 
Concert 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., April 25.—The 
second concert of its third season was 
given by the West Virginia University 
Philharmonic, Max Donner, conductor, 
with Elsa Gundling-Duga, soprano, and 
a vocal sextet consisting of Almena 
Bunte, soprano; Edna Leyman-Morris, 
alto; Robert Helman and Edgar Bar- 
rett, tenors; Charles Ahrens, baritone, 
and John Reed, bass, as the assisting 
An ambitious program com- 
prised compositions of Boildieu, Hum- 
perdinck and Elgar and the G Minor 
Symphony of Mozart. Mme. Gundling- 
Duga’s solos were the “Il Est Doux, II 
Est Bon” aria from  Massenet’s 
“Herodiade” and numbers by Gounod, 
Thomas and Burleigh. Cyrus H. Max- 
well contributed “The Lost Chord,” by 
Sullivan, as a cornet solo. 


Morgantown, Orchestra ~ in 








Sings Pittsburgh Composers’ Songs 


PITTSBURGH, April 29.—The recital in 
which Marie Stone Langston, contralto 
was presented at Carnegie Music Hall 
with William Thunder as her accom- 
panist was under the auspices of the 
Bryn Mawr Club. Mr. Thunder was also 
heard in piano solos. A special feature 
was the inclusion of songs by two Pitts- 
burgh composers in the final group of 
American numbers. These were Gaul’s 
“Thou Art the Night Wind” and Foer- 
ster’s “Song of Hope.” Many members 
of the club were present to enjoy the 
program. 





Former Pupil of Leschetizky Married in 
New York 


Ethel Eugenia Heaney, pianist and 
former pupil of Leschetizky, was mar- 
ried to Henry L. Bragdon in New York 
on April 29. The ceremony took place 
in the Church of the Beloved Disciple. 


WERRENRATH ENLISTED 
AS PITTSFIELD SOLOIST 





Baritone Appears as Assisting Artist 
with Choral Art Society—Deems 
Taylor Work Given 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., April 30.—Reinald 
Werrenrath and the Choral Art Society, 
directed by Anthony Reese, and accom- 
panied by Marion Patten, gave a concert 
in the auditorium of the Methodist 
Church on April 19 to a capacity house 
of 1600 persons. The Society sang the 
Deems Taylor setting of Alfred Noyes’ 
poem, “The Highwayman,” a novelty to 
Pittsfield. The work of the chorus was 
of an extremely high order. 

Mr. Werrenrath was at his best, giv- 
ing a noteworthy exposition of his art 
in a well-chosen program. His audience 
gave him an ovation after each number. 

Miss Patten, a pupil of Ulysse Buhler, 
played the accompaniments in a credit- 
able style. 

The Society achieved a high degree of 
excellence under the leadership of 
Anthony Reese, to whose efforts much of 
the success of the evening was due. 

In the two seasons the organization has 
been in existence it has promoted six 
concerts, and realized more than $2,000 
despite the fact that the tickets have 
sold at popular prices. Profits are 
turned over to local charities. 

Edward L. Morse, artist, and son of 
the noted inventor of the Morse code, is 
president of the society. M. E. M. 


RICHMOND ADMIRES MURPHY 








Tenor’s Art as Recitalist Impresses— 
Paulist Choristers Heard 


RICHMOND, VA., April 30.—Although 
Richmond has this season heard many 
concerts of high order, perhaps the most 
striking in point of artistry was Lam- 
bert Murphy’s recital, given under the 
auspices of the Music Committee of the 
Grace Street Baptist Church recently. 
The tenor was assisted by May Marshall 
Righter, soprano soloist of the church. 

The aria, “Waft Her, Angels” and the 
preceding  recitative from Handel’s 
“Jeptha” was effectively sung by Mr. 
Murphy. Dramatic fervor marked his 
interpretations of O’Hara’s “There Is No 
Death” and Ward-Stephens’s “Christ in 
Flanders.” 

Mrs. Righter, who has a voice of 
pleasing quality, sang in a charming 
manner the seldom-heard “L’Oiselet” by 
Chopin, and the aria “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster” from “Oberon” and 
was in happy accord with Mr. Murphy 
in a duet from “Madama Butterfly.” 

Last week a-monster audience, the 
biggest in many seasons, welcomed the 
Paulist Choristers, under the baton of 
Father Flynn. A_ chronologically-ar- 
ranged program, ranging from Grego- 
rian chants to songs by Lieurance, held 
the undivided attention of the auditors, 
in this second appearance in Richmond 
of the notable organization. 

G. W. J., Jr. 


Recital Series a Feature at Chevy Chase 
Summer Music School 


CHEVY CHASE, Mp, April 26.—The 
Chevy Chase Summer Music School, 
located six miles from our nation’s capi- 
tal, announces a series of recitals during 
the coming summer session in which 
Felian Garzia, of the faculty of the 
school, will be heard in various pro- 
grams. McCall Lanham, baritone, direc- 
tor and head of the vocal department, 
will also be heard. Many enrolments 
have already been listed for the courses. 
Mrs. E. V. O’Brien, soprano, was heard 
in a diversified program at the school on 
the evening of April 1. 


Marion Rous Gives Lecture Recital for 
Duluth Music Teachers 


DULUTH, MINN., April 21.—The Du- 
luth Music Teachers’ Association recent- 
ly, presented Marion Rous, pianist, in 
her unique recital “What Next in Mu- 
sic?” Miss Rous gave quite the most 
stimulating recital of the local season. 
She has a vivid imagination, keen sense 
of humor and a pianistic skill equal to 
every demand of the ultra-modern school. 
Her program consisted of compositions 
by Palmgren, Ornstein, Schénberg, 
Ravel, Scriabine, Prokofieff, Malipiero, 
Griffes, Goossens, Lord Berners, Scott 
and Grainger. G. 2. A. 


Jean Knowlton, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for the biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, which will take place at the Tri- 
Cities in June. 


HEAR MRS. HUSS 





Seprano Sings Husband’s Songs in Con. 
cert with Sinsheimers 


SCARSDALE, N. Y., April 23.—Wit|) 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, soprano 


Henry Holden Huss, composer-pianis:— 


and Eugene S. L. Moses, ’cellist, as a 
sisting artists, the Sinsheimer Quart 
gave the program of a community co) 
cert under the auspices of the music « 
partment of the Scarsdale Woman’ 
Club, at Heathcote Hall. The quart 
distinguished itself in the A Minor Qua: 
tet of Schumann, and also, with the a 
sistance of Mr. Moses, in the Quintet 
C of Schubert. 

Between the two chamber music nun 
bers, Mrs. Huss sang five songs by h 
husband, with accompaniment of quart: 
and piano. These works were “Aft: 
Sorrow’s Night,” “It Was a Lover a: 
His Lass,” “The Birds Were Singing, 
“Music, When Soft Voices Die,” a: 
“Pack Clouds Away,” the third and fift 
of this list being still in manuscript. Th 
singer was in excellent voice, and thi 
together with the distinguished qualit 
of her interpretations made her pe: 
formance one of fine quality. 


KANSAS ORCHESTRA’S 





BO\ 





Lyric Club Organization in Concert- 
Hear Pietro Yon 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 30.—Beula! 
H. Marty of Kansas City was awarde: 
first place in the State vialin contest fo: 
young professional musicians. Mrs 
Blanche Hereick Hopkins of St. Loui 
won the vocal contest. 

The Lyric Choral Club has organize: 
an orchestra under the direction o! 
Hans Feil. The forty players gave :; 
concert at the Independence Boulevard 
Temple, recently, assisted by Mario: 
Talley, soprano; Ellen Bowman, pianist 
tex Collins, ’cello; and Mildred Dobbi: 
violinist. Leonard Stone is concert 
master. 

Pietro A. Yon, at his recital in th 
Grand Avenue Temple, gave as his fea 
tured numbers his “Concerto Grego 
riano,” written last year and performe: 
only a few times. Powell Weaver ry 
the orchestra part on the piano. i: 
program included only Mr. Yon’s ow: 
compositions. A record audience at 
tended. E. F. 


? 





Plan Music Week in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—Musi 
week plans are now complete. Robert 
Lawrence, of the Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, is to have complet: 
supervision of the week’s activities, from 
May 29 to June 5. At the different 
school houses concerts will be given each 
night, and special programs will be give: 
in the schools for the children. Ther 
will also be concerts at private institu 
tions, organizations and club houses 
“We hope,” says Mr. Lawrence, “that 
from the seed sown in music week a 
number of organizations will grow whic’ 
will function permanently.” A. T. M. 





NEw Beprorp, MAss.—The Thursda 

Musicale gave the last concert of th 
season at the home of Miss Ella F. Ive: 

The directresses were Cecile Covell an 
Mrs. Leo F. Kavanaugh. <A concert was 
given at the Baptist Church under th 
auspices of the Woman’s Club, by Car 
mine Fabrizio, violinist, and Mr. I 
Voto, accompanist. Elizabeth K. How 
land provided an April program for th: 
New Bedford Woman’s Club. She had 
an enthusiastic audience. 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—The operetta 
“Captain Crossbones” by Arthur H 
Penn was staged by students of the high 





school, assisted by the school orchestra, 


under the direction of Mrs. W. Branyan 
supervisor of music in the schools. Th 
production was hailed as the best hom: 
talent entertainment ever given in Hunt- 
ington. 
especially good. 


Marvel Kramer as Theresa was 








Roger Deming | 


Accompanist for | 


LENORA SPARKES 


Has accompanied MME. D’ALVAREZ, 
ELEANOR PAINTER, EMMA ROB- 
ERTS, MME. SCHUMANN - HEINK, 
LOUIS GRAVEURE and Others. 


PIANIST COACH 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL ENGAGE- 
MENTS NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Mail Addresa 
Wellington Hotel, 55th St. and 
Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Critics of the “Left” and “Right,” and 
Their Influence Upon Modern Music 





By Edwin Evans 











London, April 3, 1921. 

d hip is an article in which, for obvi- 

ous reasons, | am obliged to sup- 
press names, *but it arose out of a real 
conversation with a modern composer 
whose work has come into prominence 
within the last few years. We had been 
talking about a certain very distin- 
uished critic who has been one of the 
retarding influences in the music of this 
country for a dozen years or so, and | 
asxed the composer the direct question 
whose activity he considered more harm- 
ful, that of this hostile writer, or that 
of another critic who was his own out- 
and-out supporter. The answer was 
exactly the one I expected. The com- 
poser at once said that an intelligent 
enemy does much less harm than an in- 
discreet friend. He added that, especi- 
ally in this country, the sympathy of 
the reader, perhaps unconsciously, always 
inclines towards the victim of an attack, 
and that, therefore, if a reactionary 
critic can only be induced to lose his 
temper and get violent, the modern musi- 
cian is the gainer. The training of a 
modern musician is, in fact, incomplete 
until he has made a special study of 
Whistler’s “Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” as pleasantly exemplified in 
many instances, wherein the serious ones 
of this earth, carefully exasperated, have 
been prettily spurred on to unseem- 
liness and indiscretion while overcome 
by an undue sense of right. In the 
present phase of musical history the 
advantage is entirely with the moderns, 
for the serious ones of this earth are 
mostly on the hostile side and, therefore, 
a legitimate prey. It would be rather 
rough if the academics were in a posi- 
tion to turn the tables and do some 
pretty spurring on their own account. 
As it is, they generally contrive to pro- 
voke the younger enthusiasts to commit 
indiscretions of the kind my composer 
friend was thinking of when he spoke of 
dangerous supporters. The’ trouble 
about the modernist fanatic is not that 
he takes himself so seriously, but that 
he allows the inertia of his opponents 
to lure him to perform a war dance 
when there is no war on, and there is 
nothing more ridiculous in the world 
than a man fighting the empty air. 


The Modernist’s Best Friend 


The best friend the nodern composer 
has, and has had at all times in the 
history of music, is the out-and-out con- 
servative musician. He is generally a 
very honest man, and his judgments 
can be taken as fundamentally sincere. 
They can, therefore, be relied upon as 
a second barometer with which to check 
the readings of that relied upon by the 
other .side. The way it works is this: 
lf a composer is faint-hearted and, in- 
stead of expressing himself freely, in- 
troduces a few audacities into an apolo- 
vetie texture, your conservative will be- 
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stow a blessing on him, just as the land- 


“owning party in any parliament will 


bestow a blessing upon a mild project 
of land reform, because they believe 
that by forestalling more extreme legis- 
lation it gives them a prolonged security 
of tenure. When a reactionary critic 
blesses a modern composer, you may be 
sure that the latter is a weakling. If 
the modern composer is a strong man, 
the reactionary critic uses language of 
another sort. Somewhere in my filing 
cabinet, eluding my pursuit, is a criti- 
cism written by Davison of the Times 
concerning a composition by Chopin, 
then a modernist of the deepest dye. 
One expression has clung to my memory. 
The order of the words may be different, 
but Davison certainly wrote something 
about a mass of incoherent cacophony. 
And yesterday in an evening journal I 
read a paragraph concerning a modern 
work performed this week, which begins 
“such wild cacophony, such incredible 
incoherence,” and it is just like an old 
friend. The whole of the criticism is in 
that vein. The gentleman is evidently 
very angry, to become so eloquent. He 
little knows that he is furnishing his 
supposed victim with a very valuable 
testimonial which, in fact, the composer 
in question intends to circulate broad- 
east. It is only strong music that can 
work up your honest conservative to 
such a pitch of indignation. He does not 
waste invective upon a weak work. He 
saves it up for great occasions, and 
when the reader comes to peruse it, he 
knows that such an occasion has arisen. 
As likely as not, he rushes off to order 


a copy of the work at once. However 
you may consider the true conservative 
critic, so far as the modern composer 
is concerned, he can only be regarded as 
the most loyal and helpful of friends. 


Another Type of Critic 


It is quite otherwise with the modern- 
ist critic who allows himself to be car- 
ried away with his own enthusiasm. 
In that frame of ‘mind he will claim 
respect not only for a composer’s 
achievements, but also for the things 
he has not done, and even for those 
which he has deliberately avoided doing. 
He will credit him with having created 
the sun, moon and stars of the musical 
firmament, and he will describe them as 
all shedding their radiance simultane- 
ously—which is unseemly behavior in a 
well-regulated universe. Worse still, he 
will retort to invective with insult, which 
of course neutralises its effect on the 
reader, and therefore leaves us just 
where we were. He will be intemperate 
in controversy, quite forgetting that 
intemperance, and _ other dangerous 
weapons, should be left te the other 
side. The over-zealous friend of modern 
music causes, in fact, more trouble to 
all concerned than the worst reactionary. 
The more thoughtful writers who regard 
it as their mission to serve not this or 
that mode of musical thought, but music 
itself, find themselves constantly in the 
position of having to apologize for some 
utterance, ostensibly in agreement with 
their own, but couched in disastrous 
terms. The two composers who are re- 
ferred to in this article are quite right 
in looking to their more violent op- 
ponents for real help in overcoming the 
resistance offered to new ideas by 
the music-loving public. That public, 
though mentally rather sluggish, is at 
the same time very fair-minded, and 
when it sees that a musician is violently 
attacked it very rightly concludes that 
he is worthy of this attention. 





ST. LOUIS DEDICATES 





Three Local Ensembles Give 
Important Programs— 
Fitziu Heard as Soloist 


St. Louis, Mo, April 23.—The week 
was given over almost entirely to choral 
concerts of which there were three of 
importance, all at the Odeon. The first 
was last Tuesday night when the Apollo 
Club concluded its twenty-seventh season 
with a fine concert. This male chorus 
stands out as one of the city’s finest mu- 
sical assets. Its singing of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Drake’s Drum” was especially 
stirring. The soloist, Anna Fitziu, so- 
prano, making her initial bow to St. 
Louisans. As her ffirst offering she 
gave the “Vissi d’arte” aria from 
“Tosca” and later the “Il Bacio” by 
Arditi, “Clavelitos” by Valverde and a 
group in English including Kramer’s 
“When I Awake.” She came prepared 
with several encores, but these were not 
enough, the audience insisting on a re- 
petition of one of them. Charles Gallo- 
way accompanied her and also conducted 
the club. 

The next evening brought the Knights 
of Columbus Choral Club in its final con- 
cert. William Theodore Deibels, the 
leader, chose an ambitious program 
which was well presented. Brewer’s 
cantata, “The Birth of Love,” and Dud- 
ley Buck’s “On the Sea” were two of the 
best numbers. The soloist was Albert 
Vertchamp, violinist, who gave several 
groups in sterling fashion. 

The third choral effort was a unique 
entertainment on Thursday night, en- 
titled “The Music of the Sphere” given 
by the Morning Choral Club. The 
women worked hard to perfect a pro- 
gram of much variety. A feature was 
David Stanley Smith’s “Windswept 
Wheat” in which Lenore Riemann, one 
of the city’s most talented sopranos, 
gave the solo. Mrs. H. E. M.. Pasme- 
zoglu was excellent in her singing of 
“Voce Poca Fa” from “Barber of Se- 
ville” and Blanche Herrick Hopkins, con- 
tralto, gave delightfully Saint-Saéns’s 
“La Cloche.” Arditi’s duet, “A Night 
in Venice,” was finely sung by Mrs. C. 
E. Blankenship and Oliver Smith, tenor, 
who assisted. Charles Galloway con- 
ducted the musical offerings, while the 
dances were under the direction of Jacob 
Mahler and Rosalind Puffles. Maxwell 
Goldman conducted the orchestra. 

One of the most interesting musical 
events that has ever taken place here 
was held by the public schools on April 
19, when the pupils participated in a 
music memory test. For the past six 
weeks the students of the upper grades 


WEEK TO CHORUSES 


have been listening, through the means 
of the talking machine, to thirty stand- 
ard compositions. The test was inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of stimulating 
musical interest and instilling in the 
young people a broader and greater 
appreciation. H. W. C. 


VISITORS GIVE VARIETY TO 
WINNIPEG’S CROWDED LIST 





Gallo Company Fills Theater for Two 
Weeks—Rudolph Ganz, Craig 
Campbell and Parlow 
Welcomed 


WINNIPEG, CAN., April 30.—The past 
few weeks have been crowded with musi- 
cal events of interest. Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, paid a return visit, appearing 
with the Winnipeg Male Choir, Cyril 
Musgrove, conductor, at Young Church 
Auditorium. Both the visiting artist and 
the local organization made an excel- 
lent impression on a large audience. 

Craig Campbell, tenor, sang here re- 
cently under the auspices of the Women’s 
Musical Club. Mr. Campbell is an ad- 
mirable artist and he presented an in- 
teresting program in_ splendid style. 
Mrs. J. B. Coyne, one of our best ac- 
companists, was at the piano. 

The San Carlo Opera Company filled 
the Walker Theater for two weeks, this 
being the fourth annual visit of Gallo’s 
forces. The reception accorded the com- 
pany was as cordial as ever and that 
is saying a great deal. The San Carlo 
season and the big spring musical fes- 
tival, are two events which have “taken 
hold” in Winnipeg. 

Kathleen Parlow, violinist, whom Can- 
ada proudly claims as her own, gave a 
recital in the Board of Trade Auditorium 
last week before a huge audience. There 
are few violinists of either sex who 
measure up to Miss Parlow, technically 
or artistically, and her playing on this 
occasion was splendid. Fred M. Gee, of 
Winnipeg, who has been Miss Parlow’s 
accompanist for her entire American 
tour, was at the piano. F. G. 


Ward-Stephens Gives Organ Recital in 
Edmonton, Alberta 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, April 20.— 
Ward-Stephens, composer and organist 
of New York, gave a _ recital here 
recently under the auspices of the 
Women’s Musical Club, with the assist- 
ance of several local singers. Mr. Ste- 
phens played the accompaniments to his 
own compositions sung by Mrs. Gladys 
Slark, contralto; Mrs. Clifford Brown, 
soprano; H. G. Turner, tenor, and J. J. 
Walker, bass. =. . FA. 








Praise from the New York Critics on 
the Recital Début at Aeolian Hall on 


April 25th of 


RUTH KEMPER 


VIOLINIST 


Henry T. Finck in New York EVENING 
POST, April 26, 1921: 

‘*Miss Kemper, though young, already 
has command of a good style. Her 
technic is fluent and her intonation 
never offends. She played the Adagio of 
the Bach Concerto No. 2 in E Major 
beautifully.’’ 


Katharine Spaeth in New York EVENING 
MAIL, April 26: 

‘‘Miss Kemper developed both imagin- 
ation and tonal individuality in the 
shorter numbers which followed, and her 
final Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saens 
expressed the full spirit of the composer. 

“Straightforward, unaffected simplici- 
ty of style gives Miss Kemper’s playing a 
consistent appeal, and on the technical 
side she is studiously correct.’’ 


New York TRIBUNE, April 26, 1921: 

‘‘She is well schooled in the ground- 
work of her instrument and of evident 
sincerity. Her bow arm had a delight- 
ful suppleness and agility.”’ 


Maurice Halperson in New York 

STAATS ZEITUNG, April 27, 1921: 

‘*Her talent for the violin is to be noted 

always. She could not complain about 

her reception, for the audience gave her 
marked approval.’’ 


The Sun, April 26, 1921: 

‘‘Her bowing was vigorous. The audi- 
ence was highly appreciative of the varied 
fare and applauded warmly.”’ 





The Herald, April 26, 1921: 


‘*‘Miss Kemper played Bach’s E Major 
concerto and other numbers and showed 
interpretative power above the average.’’ 
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Great Tribute to Gabrilowitsch as 
Detroit Symphony Ends Its Season 





Conductor Appears Also as Soloist in Last Concert—Flaming 
Enthusiasm as “Pop” Series Closes— Fortnight Brings 
Concerts by Kreisler, Gauthier, Torpadie and D’Alvarez 








Detroit, April 28.—The past fort- 
night has been filled with concerts of 
prime importance in the local musical 
world, the most important being the 
closing of the Detroit Symphony season. 
Following the custom established by the 
Society since the coming of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch to ‘this city, the conductor also 
filled the réle of soloist for the closing 
pgir of subscription concerts, playing 
the Rachmaninoff Concerto in C Minor. 
At the close of this number Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch was given a remarkable ovation 
and several handsome floral tributes. 


But when the final notes of Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes” sounded, enthusiasm reached 
its peak and the entire audience rose to 
express its appreciation of what the 
Symphony has accomplished De- 
troit. 

The enthusiasm of Friday and Satur- 
day was exceeded only by that of the 
Sunday concert which closed the “Pop” 
series. This audience, a vast one, 
cheered both conductor and orchestra 
frantically. Finally, the members of 
the band presented their leader with a 
basket of flowers, played “Auld Lang 
Syne” while every one stood, and the 
Detroit Symphony season was Officially 
ended. Arthur Hackett was the soloist 
and a highly capable one; his reception 
approached that of the orchestra’s in 
cordiality. The program was made up 
entirely of request numbers. 

The Saturday morning course came to 
an end April 16, when Victor Kolar con- 
ducted the orchestra in a program of 
works by modern composers and Her- 
man Hoexter gave a discourse upon 
each. The customary throng was in Or- 
chestra Hall. These young people’s con- 
certs have proved such a success this 
year that the number is to be increased 
next season. 

The annual auction of Thursday eve- 
ning boxes for the subscription concerts 
of the Symphony’s 1921-22 season took 
place on Monday, April 25. Owing to 
the illness of Charles A. Hughes, Rob- 
ert de Bruce, manager of the orchestra, 
acted as auctioneer and obtained $20,000 
for the maintenance fund. The bids 
ranged from $650 to $1,200 and totaled 
$650 less than last year. The sale was 
considered very’ successful, however, 
in view of business depression. 

Of keen interest was the concert given 
by Fritz Kreisler on April 14, when he 


for 


drew an audience that taxed even the 
stage of Orchestra Hall. 
applause followed each of his contribu- 
tions. Carl Lamson, as usual, acted 
as accompanist. 

The afternoon concert given by the 
Symphony on the Sunday following, in- 
troduced to Detroit one of the most 
charming soloists in the “Pop” series, 
Emma Patten Hoyt, a young soprano of 
Chicago. The youthful freshness of 
Mrs. Hoyt’s voice won the unqualified 
approval of the audience and she was 
recalled many times. She was partic- 
ularly successful in two French num- 
bers, of which Duparc’s “L’Invitation au 
Voyage” was the more notable. Victor 
Kolar led the orchestra in a manner that 
excited much commendation. 

The artist course offered by the De- 
troit Conservatory of Music closed April 
19, with the presentation of the best 
concert in the series, a program by 
Eva Gauthier.. Her program was, for 
the most part, composed of ultra-modern 
songs. The feature was a group of 
Javanese folk-songs, preceded by a talk 
on the people of Java, which Mme. 
Gauthier delivered in native costume. 
Leroy Shield assisted as accompanist 
and contributed a short group of piano 
solos. 

The stage at the Hotel Statler was 
heaped with floral offerings from the 
friends of Djina Ostrowska and Greta 
Tornadie who gave a concert there on 
April 20. The event was a pronounced 
artistic suecess and both artists were 
besieged with requests for encores. Miss 
Torpadie contributed a group of Scan- 
dinavian songs, which were artistically 
portrayed, but a miscellaneous series 
proved more popular with her audience. 
Miss Ostrowska. who is’ first harpist 
of the Detroit Symphony, played two 
solo rroups and played them beautiful- 
lv. Her work was highly finished. 
Closing the program, the two soloists 
gave a group of five concerted numbers, 
three of which were Negro Spirituals. 
Charles Frederic Morse accompanied 
Miss Torpadie in sterling style. 

No greater applause has been heard 
in Orchestra Hall this season than that 
which greeted Joseph Hislop on April 
21. The event was under the auspices 
of the St. Andrew’s Society and Clan 
Campbell 206 so that Scotch music was 
nredominant on the program. Mr. 
Hislop had never been heard in Detroit 
before. but judging by the reception ac- 
corded each of his efforts he will be 


Torrents of © 


welcome soon again. The Scottish 
Choral Society, J. Cameron McLean, di- 
rector, sang two Seottish numbers. Os- 
ear Nicastro, ’cellist, and Alberto Sciar- 
retti, pianist, assisted Mr. Hislop. 

For the benefit of the State Indus- 
trial School for Girls, at Adrian, Mme. 
d’Alvarez gave a program in the ball- 
room of the Statler, April 26. The af- 
fair was under the management of Juliet 
K. Hammond and Isabel J. Hurst and a 
large audience was in attendance. This 
was the first appearance of Mme. 
d’Alvarez in this city and it was regret- 
table that she was stricken with ton- 
silitis just before the concert. Mme. 
d’Alvarez sang, however, and graciously 
added many encores. 

Elsa Ruegger, Belgian ’cellist, who 
formerly made her home in _ Detroit, 
again delighted music-lovers at the Tem- 
ple Theater last week. Her husband, 
Edmund Lichtenstein, violinist, and her 
young sister, Valerie Ruegger, pianist, 
assisted Mme. Ruegger during her 
week’s engagement. M. McD. 





Give Program at Emily Harford’s 


About 100 guests attended a tea given 
by Emily Harford, pianist and teacher, 
Sunday afternoon, April 24. The musi- 
cal program was given by Mrs. 
Frank Harling, who had the _  as- 
sistance of Mr. Harling at_ the 
piano for her songs; Mrs. Mary L. 
Rachow of Detroit, Donna Easley and 
Mary Buttorff, who also sang. Mr. Cos- 
tella, tenor; Arthur Mayer, baritone, and 
John Rodgers were the others heard. 
Miss Harford gave several piano solos. 
Miss Harford will give a tea this month 
for David Bispham, with whom she is as- 
sociated. 





Lhevinne Concertizing in Mexico 


Finishing an extraordinarily busy con- 
cert season which has taken him from 
coast to coast in the States, Josef Lhe- 
vinne has accepted the offer of a series 
of ten concerts in Mexico and left on 
April 4 for these appearances. On his 
return, about the middle of May, he will 
have only a short vacation with his fam- 
ily before leaving for the West, where 
he will have more concerts. Mr. Lhe- 
vinne will hold another master class this 
year at the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago during the months of 
June and July. 





Maurice Freedman Plays for Legion 


‘MERIDEN, CONN., April 23.—The con- 

cert given under the auspices of the 
American Legion here presented Maur- 
ice Freedman, violinist, in a varied pro- 
gram, before a large audience. Mr. 
Freedman acquited himself of his num- 
bers with distinction. 





Melvena Passmore has been engaged 
as the assisting artist for the concert 
to be given by Lucien Muratore, the 
tenor, in Montreal, May 9. This will be 
her first appearance in Canada. 


ALDA RETURNS FROM 
COAST-TO-COAST TOUR 





Plans Summer Travel in Europe After 
Active Season in Concert, 
Recital and Opera 


Frances Alda returned last week fro: 
a concert tour which took her to t} 
Pacific Coast, where she filled twent, 
two engagements in six. weeks. In t} 
season she made more than sixty a; 
pearances in concert and recital a: 
sang eighteen times at the Metropolita 
Opera House. 

Mme. Alda comments enthusiastical! 
upon the attitude of Pacific Coast aud 
ences, which she says extend to visiti: 
artists whole-hearted and unstinted su; 
port. In spite of the fact that the prin 
donna had spent five nights in successio 
in sleeping cars, and had filled sever; 
engagements between the Pacific Coa 
and New York, she was the picture | 
health and happiness when she e: 
tered the office of her manager, Char}: 
L. Wagner, last week. 

“Perhaps I am not running quite tru. 
to prima donna form,” remarked Mm: 
Alda, “when I say that I think I a: 
fortunate in having the most wonderfi 
manager in the world. I believe some co: 
sider it incumbent upon the artist to fi: 
fault with the management, no matte: 
what happens. Mr. Wagner knows hoy 
to book engagements and I have trie 
my best to make good. Judging fron 
notices I have received and from the 1 
engagements, perhaps I may say that | 
have carried out my part of the bargain 
I want to say one thing more and that i 
that Mr. Wagner is not only a remark 
able manager, but he is a man of i: 
tegrity and one for whom local ma: 
agers entertain the warmest regard.”’ 

Mme. Alda will sail for Europe Jun 
9 on La France and will spend a mont! 
in London, a month in Paris and will joi: 
her husband, Gatti-Casazza, in Lide fo 
four or five weeks. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Ends It- 


Season 
The final concert for the season of t! 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Mr 


Leila Hearne Cannes, president, wa 
given in the Carnegie Hall studios 1 
cently. Mrs. Cannes, pianist, was hear 
in joint recital with Mrs. Barbara F 
dredge, soprano. Mrs. Cannes brough' 
artistic interpretation to the Schuman: 
Liszt “Dedication.” Henselt’s “Si Oiseau 
J’Etais,” the Rubinstein Barcarolle 

A Minor, Raff’s “La Fileuse” and th 
Chopin Scherzo, Op. 31. Mrs. Eldredge 
who is a member of the club, had to adi 
extras to her announced list, which in 
cluded the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from Puc 
cini’s “Tosca”; the “Chant Hindou,” of 
Bemberg; Hageman’s “Do Not Go, M\ 
Love”; Strauss’s “Sweet Love Now 
Must Leave Thee”; Wagner’s “Dreams,” 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Ah, Lov 
but a Day.”. 
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J. J. MeClelland Dedicates 
Instrument—Mitnitzky 
Wins Tribute 


‘OLUMBUS, OHIO, April 23.—A notable 
series Of dedicatory organ recitals was 
given in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
the first four evenings of this week, by 


Jonn J. McClelland, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The organ was presented to this 
church by Judge Daniel H. Sowers, his 
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| MEMORIAL ORGAN IS OPENED IN COLUMBUS 


son David, Mrs. William G. Deshler, 
and her two daughters, Louise Deshler 
Cox and Helen Deshler Brown, in 
memory of Elizabeth Deshler Sowers. 


Mr. McClelland, besides being an or- 
ganist of the Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City, is director of the Utah Conserva- 
tory of Music. The programs featured 
Bach, Beethoven, Dubois, Thomas Hol- 
lins, Widor, Lemare, Boellman, Rogers, 
MacDowell, Batiste. Many transcrip- 
tions of operatic airs from the works 
of Wagner, Weber, Mascagni, Massenet, 
Strauss, the orchestral works of Dvorak, 
and piano numbers’ of Schubert, 
were given, as well as_ several ar- 
rangements of old airs which Mr. Mc- 
Clelland had himself transcribed for 
organ. These dedicatory organ recitals 
were innovations in Columbus, as not 
only do we have few such musical events, 
but very few visiting organists of Mr. 
McClelland’s caliber. 

Issay Mitnitzky, violinist, achieved a 
triumph and a re-engagement on his 
first appearance in Columbus on April 
21, being heard by an audience of over 
1000 in Memorial Hall. His program, 
which was delivered with faultless art- 
istry, was a comprehensive one and in- 
cluded for the larger works Handel’s 
Sonata in E and Paganini’s Concerto in 
A, with cadenza by the artist himself. 
Shorter numbers were by Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, Reger-Barmas, Ture-Rang- 
strom, Tartini-Kreisler, Schubert-Wil- 
helmj, Paganini and Mr. Mitnitzky. 

The local press was loud in its praise 
of the artist, and ranked him with the 
best who have ever appeared in the city. 
Mr. Mitnitzky will appear at the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association meeting, 


giving the entire program on Wednes- 
day evening, April 27, and again next 
fall. His accompanist is his brother, 
Maximilian Mitnitzky. 

Edith Perkins Conkright, soprano; 
Mildred Gardner Blanpied, pianist, and 
Wilbert Maddux, violinist, all of Co- 
lumbus, gave a most enjoyable program 
at Mt. Sterling, Ohio, on April 27. The 
accompanists were Marie Collins and 
Mary Maddux. Mrs. Conkright is a 
pupil of Minnie Tracey, Mrs. Blanpied 
a pupil of Marguerite Melville Liszniew- 
ska of Cincinnati Conservatory, and Mr. 
Maddux is a pupil of Jean ten Have of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. The Mt. 
Sterling three-concert festival was under 
the management of Mona Merle Ray. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 





Mabel Garrison Sings with Male Chorus 
in Trenton 


TRENTON, April 30.—Few vacant seats 
remained at the Crescent Temple, when 
Mabel Garrison appeared as soloist with 
the Trenton Male Chorus, in their semi- 
annual concert. Otto Polemann directed. 

This was Miss Garrison’s second ap- 
pearance here, and, incidentally, with 
the Male Chorus. As was evidenced by 
the enthusiasm of a large audience, Miss 
Garrison is one of the most popular art- 
ists who visit Trenton. Her numbers 
included an aria from the “Barber of 
Seville,” and “Baby” by George Siemonn. 
She was obliged to concede _ several 
encores. George Siemonn assisted as 
accompanist. 

In Mr. Polemann, the Male Chorus 
has a forceful and artistic conductor. 
The chorus is noted among organiza- 
tions of its kind for the artistic ex- 
cellence of its performances. Charles 
Pette accompanied the ensemble. 


CANTON SERIES ENDED 





Kreisler Provides Notable Event—Ama- 
teur Companies Give Light Operas. 


CANTON, Ohio, April 30.—By far the 
most important event recently was the 
second appearance here of Fritz Kreisler, 
at the Auditorium. This concert closed 


the season of Musical Arts Society’s 
bookings and although not largely attend- 
ed, was one of the finest treats of the 
season. Kreisler’s principal number was 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto No. 4 in D Minor. 
He gave several encores of light popular 
numbers. 

The Canton Operatic Company on 
April 22 and 23 gave as their thirteenth 
annual production “The Prince of Pil- 
sen,” at the Grand Opera House. Three 
houses—there was one matinee perform- 
ance—were sold out entirely long before 
the doors opened. This season the or- 
ganization had as its stage director, W. 
B. McCallum, of Cleveland. Martin Boy- 
er, local business man, was the musical 
director, Nellie Jacoby, the pianist, and 
Charles Gaston, manager. The principals 
included Marvin Moore, Mrs. Milo Miller, 
Clarence Dretke, Elsie Lahm, Ben H. 
Price, Victor Hughes, Helen Strang, Mrs. 
Ethel Robinson and Ray Clewell. 

The Women’s Club presented “Miss 
Springtime” for their benefit in the Au- 
ditorium on April 8 and 9. Mrs. Rachael 
Frease Green, soprano, was chairman of 
the artists’ committee, and Mrs. W. E. 
Mason chairman for the production. 

The Wittenberg Glee Club gave a con- 
cert in the First Christian Church under 
the auspices of the Trinity Lutheran 
Brotherhood of this city, and the Miami 
Glee Club was heard in the Congrega- 
tional Church. R. L. M 
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SOKOLOFF MEN 
END HOME SERIES 


Cleveland Symphony Goes on 
Tour—Three Opera 
Performances 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 28.—The cur- 
rent week marks the close of the season 
of twenty-eight weeks of the Cleveland 
Symphony, conducted by Nikolai Soko- 
loff. Eighteen pairs of concerts were 


given on Thursday evenings and Satur- 
day afternoons, sixteen popular con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons and many 
concerts in High School Auditoriums 
and industrial plants, also in suburban 
towns. A festival tour began on May 2, 
with five concerts in Syracuse, N. Y. 
The tour will include two concerts av 
Oberlin, Ohio, and two at Bowling Green, 
Ky. Recent concerts have been given 
at Painesville, Berea, Oberlin, Columbus, 
Springfield, Dayton, Bluffton, Fostoria 
and Fremont, Ohio; Muncie, Marion and 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Soloists in the last 
Cleveland concerts were Olga Samaroff 
and Mabel Garrison. 

For the closing concerts of April 28 
and 30, with the assistance of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra Chorus conducted by Ar- 
thur Shepherd, assistant conductor of 
the orchestra, and the Singers’ Club, 
whose conductor is Harvey B. Gaul, De- 
bussy’s “Blessed Damozel” and the Liszt 
“Faust” Symphony were presented, the 
soloists being May Peterson, soprano; 
Lila Robeson, contralto, and Arthur 
Hackett, tenor. The opening number 
of the program, “Death and Transfig- 
uration” by Richard Strauss, was heard 
for the first time since pre-war days. It 
received a glorious performance. 

Mention should be made of the extra- 
ordinarily fine lecture-recitals preceding 
each symphony concert, given by Arthur 
Shepherd at the Women’s City Club, in 
which carefz! analysis of the works to 
be played included scholarly treatment 
of tendencies in music, racial, individual 
and _ historical. Musical illustrations 
have been furnished for each lecture by 
artist-members of the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club. 

Among ~- interesting events of the 
spring music season are the annual per- 
formances of the Cleveland Opera Com- 
pany, a civic enterprise whose general di- 
rector is Francis J. Sadlier. It is an 
incorporated organization formed from 
the Studio Club, whose 200 members are 
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all stockholders, and with the exception 
of the musical director, F. Karl Gross- 
man, receive no salaries, but share in 
the financial profit of the season. Last 
year this netted $2,000 for a sinking 
fund from eight performances given in 
a week’s engagement at the Shubert 
Colonial Theater. Three operas have 
been presented this year in a two weeks’ 
engagement, Herbert’s “Fortune Teller” 
and “The Serenade,” and “The Mikado” 
—all performances of which any profes- 
sional troupe might be proud. Especial- 
ly praiseworthy were the singing and 
easy stage business of the chorus, and 
the efficient orchestra. The _ principals 


were Francis J. Sadlier who appeared in 
each opera, Edith Fletcher, Clarabelle 
Johnson, Sarah Requa Vick, Howard 
Justice, Elroy H. Ward, Russell B. Wise, 
Mart Conway and others. David Yost, 
long associated with the Savage Opera 
Company as stage manager, and inter- 
preter of comedian réles, added much to 
the success of the performances.. The 
members of the company are mainly 
choir singers, pupils of many of the best 
teachers of the city. Rehearsals are 
held weekly throughout the entire win- 
ter. Generous support is accorded the 
undertaking by the Cleveland public. 
A. B. 





SCHIPA SUCCEEDS IN FIRST CHICAGO RECITAL 


Sophie Braslau and Mishel Piastro Ap- 
pear in Joint Recital—Contralto 
Sings Brilliantly 


CuHicaAGco, April 30.—Tito Schipa in 
his first Chicago song recital at Orches- 
tra Hall, April 24, provided one of the 
most delightful musical events of the 
season. Handicapped by a cold though 
he was, he sang in a masterly style with 
a voice of rich, velvety texture, a control 
equal to anything written for the lyric 
tenor, and an unfailing, graceful charm 
of manner. The result was something 
uncommonly persuasive in the way of 
song recitals. 

The single fault with the program 
was that it contained too many songs of 
the same kind. Admitting that they 
were delicate and graceful, the kind that 
Schipa can do to perfection and very 
few other tenors can, he declined to con- 
trast them with works of a sterner na- 
ture. His cold may have had something 
to do with this. At least he resisted all 
the vociferous invitations from various 
sections of the house to sing the “Tosca” 
aria. 

His songs were grouped as old Italian, 
French, Latin, and modern Italian and 
Spanish. They included an “Ave Maria” 
of his own, well written. The single 
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English song, an encore, was so well 
pronounced that it is surprising to think 
he did not include an English group. 
The joint recital by Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, and Mishel Piastro, violinist, 





letter Series No. 5 





Dear Mr. Anderson, 


at the Auditorium last night began half 
an hour later than the advertised hour. 


and then Miss Braslau began it with an 


aria from Rossini’s “Semiramide” jn 
stead of the announced “Che faro senza 
Eurydice” from Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Eu. 
rydice.” 

She was loudly encored and returned 
to sing a brilliant aria from Handel’. 
“Furibondo” in a way that was a posi 
tive triumph, showing what the contralt, 
voice can do with bravura difficulties 
Later she gave a group of Russian song 
and “O mio Fernando,” from Donizett;’ 
“La Favorita.” In volume and qualit, 
her voice is one of the great ones «| 
the generation. 

Piastro made his first appearance |; 
the Glazounoff Concerto, a work tha 
had not been heard in Chicago for mor 
than ten years. He played it brilliant! 
and well, with breadth in the melodi 
themes and certainty in the display pas 
sages. E. C. M. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 12, 1921. 


NORMAN JOLLIF, Baritone, appeared in ‘Hora No- 


vissima’’ last month with the Mendelssohn Choir, under my 


direction and I am happy to say he was exceptionally well 





equipped in voice, production and musicianship. 





Yours sincerely, 


ERNEST LUNT, 
Mus. Dir. 


| Excl. dir. Walter Anderson—62 W. 45—New York 
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APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE EARLY. 

Address all inquiries until further notice to 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Address after June Ist: Offices of the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921 
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host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
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“Lohengrin” Sings Swan Song 
of Philadelphia Opera Season 


Welcome Revival of Wagner Work Ends Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s Series—Audience Enjoys Clear Singing of English 
Text—Florence Easton, Orville Harrold, Clarence White- 
hill and Julia Claussen in Principal Roles—Wagner Also 
Furnishes Orchestral Fare and Finds Stokowski’s Baton 


Effectively Dramatic 





——— 


HILADELPHIA, April 30.—The art 

of Richard Wagner played a domi- 
nant part in the musical activities of the 
past week here. Gatti-Casazza paid his 
respect to Wagnerian music drama with 
a performance of “Lohengrin” which 
closed the opera season in the Academy 
on Tuesday night, April 19. Despite 
some defects which would have been 
more keenly sensed in the days when the 
German works were thoroughly stand- 
ardized in the répertoire, the Metropoli- 
tan artists gave a stirring and convinc- 
ing performance. 

For the first time in musical annals 
here Opera in English justified itself. 
Except in the case of Julia Claussen, the 
enunciation of all the principals was 
clear and authoritative. Contrary to 


the predictions of sceptics, the effect 
moreover, was wholly enjoyable. 

Instances of foolish or stilted word- 
ing in the revised libretto were rare. 
There can be no questioning, except in 
prejudiced minds, that the charm of a 
lyric play is enhanced if the text is sung 
in a tongue understood by the majority 
of the auditors, providing of course that 
the artists strive for lucid articulation. 

Mr. Whitehill in particular was ear- 
nest in his endeavors, and the results he 
achieved in the long explanatory pas- 
sages assigned to Telramund amply jus- 
tified his painstaking methods. 

Vocally Florence Easton carried off 
the laurels of the occasion. Her Elsa 
was graced throughout by compelling 
lyric loveliness. Histrionically the por- 
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trait was conventional, void of subtlety 
but equally free of distressing or exag- 
gerated emphasis. 

Orville Harrold, replacing Johannes 
Sembach, originally billed, contributed 
one of the most commendable interpreta- 
tions of the “Swan” Song heard here 
in a decade. Further on in the perform- 
ances his vocal achievements were less 
brilliant and in the bridal chamber scene 
he appeared overweighted by the de- 
mands of the score. 

Julia Claussen scored the inevitable 
success in the curse of Ortrud and sang 
at all times with assurance and power. 
The sure and impressive T'elramund of 
Clarence Whitehill recalled vocally and 
histrionically the great days of German 
opera. There was an adequate though 
not remarkable King Henry in William 
Gustafson and an effective Herald in 
Robert Leonhardt. Mr. Bodanzky’s con- 
ducting was rich in poetic and dramatic 
values. 

The consensus of opinion was that this 
welcome performance of an opera ban- 
ished from our stage for six years was 
a worthy finale to a season somewhat 
above the average in artistic results. The 
works given were “La Juive,” “Car- 
men,” “Mefistofele,” “Tristan and 
Isolde,” “Tosca,” “Boheme,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Don Carlos,” “André 
Chénier,” “Rigoletto,” “Louise,” “Aida,” 
“Manon,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria,” ‘Il 
Segreto di Susanna,” “L’Oracolo” and 
“Lohengrin.” 

Happily for his admirers the season 
was not without its Caruso performance. 
His single appearance here was made in 
the opening opera “La Juive.” 

At the Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night concerts, April 22 and’ 23, of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Leopold Stokowski sub- 
mitted solid and satisfying “Niebelun- 
gen” fare. The long program included 
“The Entrance of the Gods” and Alber- 
ich’s Invocation from “Rhinegold”; “The 


Ride of the Valkyries” and Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Fire Music from “The 
Valkyrie”; the Forest music from “Sieg- 
fried”; the “Rhine Journey,” Siegfried’s 
“Funeral March” and the closing scene 
from “The Dusk of the Gods.” Large 
audiences vigorously expressed pleasure 
in the spirited and giowing readings of 
these ever vivid works. 

Mr. Stokowski’s sense of musical color 
serves him admirably in the Wagnerian 


field. Notably aflame with splendor was 
the “Rhinegold” finale. The ‘Ride’ 
was taken with somewhat surprising 
speed. There was, however, no denying 


the dramatic effect of the treatment. The 
program was repeated for non-subscrib- 
ers at a special concert in the Academy. 
i, Be & 
D’Alvarez Postpones Departure for Eu- 
rope for Third Time 

Marguerite D’Alvarez has had _ to 
make a third postponement of her de- 
parture for Europe on account of ad- 
ditional engagements. She has been en- 
gaged to sing on Artists’ Night at the 
Keene, (N. H.) Festival on May 26, 
under the direction of Nelson Coffin, who 
also directs the Worcester and Fitch- 
burg Festivals. On May 23 she will be 
soléist with the Junger Maennerchor in 
Scranton, Pa., and five days later she 
will sail for France on the Lorraine. She 
will give concerts in England in Septem- 
ber and October and will make her Lon- 
don appearances at Albert Hall on Oct. 
2 and 16. She is due back in America 
early in November and will make a brief 
tour of the South and Southwest, sing- 
ing in Houston and other Texas cities in 
late November and filling her first East- 
ern engagements with the Cleveland 
Symphony on Dec. 1 and 2. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song, 
“Call Me No More,” was recently selected 
by Phoebe Crosby, soprano, as part of 
her American group. It is to be used 
by her on all her programs. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS PLAY BIG PART IN FESTIVAL 





Fourteen Towns Send Singers 
to Springfield, Mo.—Con- 
cert by Tetrazzini 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., April 29.—The sec- 
ond annual music festival was held at 
the Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ 
College on April 18, 19 and 20, under 
the direction of Clyde M. Hill. The 


three events were a concert by the 
Southwest Missouri Community Chorus 
on the first evening, one by Luisa Tetraz- 
zini on the second night, and a high 
school musical contest on the third. 
The community concert was _ partici- 
pated in by high schools from fourteen 
towns under the conductorship of Clay- 
ton P. Kinsey as well as the State 
Teachers’ College Orchestra conducted 
by Sydney F. Myers, and the following 
soloists: Mrs. Agnes Dade-Cowen, Mrs. 
Marvin G. Gench and Doris Gustafson, 
sopranos; Mrs. Will James, contralto; 
Harry A. Nelson, tenor; Edwin Hoff. 
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man, baritone, and Dr. V. O. Pranter, 
bass. 

On the second evening, Mme. Tetraz- 
zini, with Francesco Longo, pianist; 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and J. Henri Bove, 
flautist, was heard in concert. Mme. 
Tetrazzini won tumultuous applause 
from her first number, “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” to her last, the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” She was also 
heard in a group of songs and numerous 
encores. The instrumentalists opened 
the program with the “Valse des Fleurs” 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite, 
Mr. Bove played solo numbers by Lavig- 
nac and Chopin, and Mr. Gegna offered 
the Boellman Symphonic Variations. 

The music contest on the third night 
was participated in by over 400 contest- 
ants, representing high schools of thir- 
teen towns in the vicinity. Springfield 
and Joplin each won four prizes and tied 
for a fifth. The winners in the sundry 
events were as follows: 

Large orchestra, Joplin, Frank Coul- 
ter, conductor; small orchestra, Hous- 
ton, Prof. Horney, conductor; violin 
solo, Paul McClure, Springfield; girls’ 
quartet, Ash Grove, Mrs. Agnes Filler, 
leader; piano solo, William Humble, Jop- 
lin; girls’ double quartet, Springfield, 
R. R. Robertson, leader; boys’ vocal solo, 
David McPherson, Carthage; girls’ vocal 
solo, Esther Replogle, Carthage; girls’ 
glee club, Springfield, R. R. Robertson, 
conductor; boys’ quartet, Springfield, R. 
R. Robertson, leader; boys’ glee club, 
Joplin, Frank Coulter, conductor; large 
mixed chorus, Springfield and Joplin 
tied; accompanist, Gladys Cohen, Carth- 
age, first, and Agatha Mills, Joplin, sec- 
ond. The judges were Dr. Hollis Dann, 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania, and Cora Sanford, mu- 
sic supervisor of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mrs. Holds 


A reception and tea was given by Mrs. 
Leila Hearne Cannes at her residence 
on the afternoon of April 27 in honor 
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of Claudia Muzio, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Roberto Moranzoni, Harriet 
Story Macfarlane and other musicians of 
note. A feature of the occasion was the 
singing of Cadman songs by Blanche 
Eberhardt and Mrs. Macfarlane to the 
composer’s accompaniment. Mrs. Leila 
Troland-Gardner and Helen Thomas also 
sang. Walter Krebs played some Chopin 
numbers for piano and one of his own 
compositions. Manolita Thompson, 
pianist, was heard in Grieg’s “Am Friih- 
ling,” and Carl Claus, violinist, con- 
tributed works of Vieuxtemps and 
Musin. 





Josephine Lucchese Sings as “Guest” 
with San Carlo Company 


Josephine Lucchese, American colora- 
tura soprano, joined the San Carlo Opera 
Company for two guest performances 
recently. In Akron, Ohio, she sang the 
parts of Olympia and Antonia in 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and in Youngs- 
town she appeared as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto.” She was especially successful in 
the Verdi opera and at the conclusion 
of her big aria the orchestra players 
stood up to applaud her. Miss Lucchese 
is scheduled for two concerts in Wil- 
mington, Del., this week-end, and will 
also appear twice at the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Festival in Boston during the 
week of May 16. She will sing there on 
the opening night together with Rosa 
Ponselle, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Orville 
Harrold and Arthur Middleton and on 
Thursday evening will be associated with 
Mme. Matzenauer, Mr. Gustafson and 
Mr. Stracciari in excerpts from “Puri- 
tani. 





Selinskys to Play Under Mayer Man- 
agement 


Among the attractions which Daniel 
Mayer will present next season are Max 
and Margarita Selinsky in recitals for 
two violins. Both are of Russian birth. 
Mr. Selinsky studied with Carl Flesch 
in Berlin and Mrs. Selinsky with Leopo'd 
Auer in Petrograd. They have been 
heard extensively both as individual art- 
ists and in ensemble programs in the 
principal music centers of Europe. They 
were particularly successful in London 
and on the occasion of their New York 
début revealed an art which is abso- 
lutely unique in their particular line. 
After a tour of the Canadian Northwest 
they will go to Honolulu where they will 
spend the summer and return to this 
country in the fall for their first con- 
cert season. 


Charles A. Baker Will Assist Reed 
Miller at Summer School 


Charles A. Baker, the well known 
coach and accompanist of New York, 
who has worked with many singers of 
prominence now before the public, will 
assist Nevada Van der Veer and Reed 
Miller two days a week at their summer 
vocal school at Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N. Y. The school will be open 
for a limited number of pupils during 
the months of July and August, and a 
number of applications have already 
been received. “Earnest work combined 
with a happy, healthy vacation in ideal 
surroundings,” is the way Mr. Miller 
enthusiastically speaks of the plan to 
provide facilities for vocal students who 
are anxious to study and enjoy a vaca- 
tion at the same time. 








Maier and Pattison to Play with St. 
Louis Orchestra 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will make 
their first appearance in St. Louis next 


season with the St. Louis Symphony, 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor, on March 3 
and 4. They are already re-engaged 


for the season of 1922-23 by Elizabeth 
Cueny for her People’s Concert Course. 





Helen Jeffrey Appears on Pittsburgh 
Choir Program 

Helen Jeffrey. violinist, 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Pitts- 
burgh, Ernest Lunt, conductor, at its 
spring concert on April 26. The follow- 


was soloist 





ing night she gave a recital at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa» 
She has been engaged for a recital a: 
the Lawrenceville School, Lawrencevi]]. 
N. J., next season. 





Martha Baird, pianist, will appear 
joint recital with Rosa Ponselle at ¢ 
Yonkers Armory, May 14. 
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j Springfield Student Choristers Show Their Mettle in Cantata 
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High School Chorus of Springfield, Mo., Which Lately Presented Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden” Under the Baton of R. R. Robertson, Supervisor of Music in the Public 


Oe ae MO., April 28.—Under the conductorship of R. R. 


Robertson, 


supervisor of music in the public schools, Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden” was re- 
cently given in sterling fashion by the advanced chorus of the High School, num- 


bering 175 voices. 


the chorus has grown from thirty-seven to its present size. 


Since Mr. Robertson’s assumption of the pcsition of supervisor, 


Chorus work is now 


required of all freshmen in the school and the present enrollment in the lower 


grades is 575. 


There is also an orchestra of thirty pieces and a combined orchestra 


from the grade schools numbering fifty-eight pieces. 


Schoels, Who Has Developed the Organization from Thirty-seven Voices to Its Present Size 


Two assistants to Mr. Robertson, Mabel Hope Justice and Madeline Wear, 


have charge of the music in the grade schools. 


Mr. Robertson has been particularly 


concerned with interesting the boys of the school in the musical side of the curric- 
ulum and his success is indicated by the fact that the number of boys in the 
advanced chorus, membership in which is elective, has grown during the five years 


since his coming to Springfield from twelve to sixty. 


Mr. Robertson attributes 


much of the increased interest on the part of the boys to the annual presentation of 
an operetta or cantata such as the one recently given. 





Altschuler Choosing Russian Folk-songs 
for Pupils’ Use 
Modest Altschuler, who will specialize 


in teaching the art of Russian song in- 
terpretations, when he returns from his 


Southern tour with the Russian Sym- 
phony in the fall, has been busy select- 
ing and arranging appropriate songs for 
his pupils. Among the interesting songs 
which he has gathered for this purpose, 
is the selection of folk-songs collected 
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by Sasha Votichenko in all parts of Rus- 
sia and compiled with the help of the 
great Tolstoi. All of the songs have 
been arranged by Votichenko. Mr. Alt- 
schuler will continue to feature Votichen- 
ko’s “Easter Chimes in Little Russia” 
throughout his Southern tour. 





Warren Ballad Concerts to Go on Tour 


Following the close of the second sea- 
son of his Ballad Concerts, given at the 
Longacre Theater, Frederic Warren, 
New York vocal teacher, has announced 
that he is arranging for the presenta- 
tion of these concerts in cities within 
100 or 150 miles of New York as well 
as in the city itself. Mr. Warren be- 
lieves that a wider public than that of 
the metropolis will be interested in song 
recitals given by several artists instead 
of one and arranged on the principle 
that, as trivial songs should win but 
trivial applause, so the singer’s object 
should be not to render popular songs, 
but to render good songs popular. 





Sascha Fidelman Heard in Recital in 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia 

Sascha Fidelman, violinist, played the 
Paganini Concerto, Chopin Nocturne and 
a Brahms Hungarian Dance at a concert 
given April 11; in Brooklyn. On April 
14, at Witherspoon Hall in Philadelphia, 
he played the Paganini Concerto, Czar- 
das by Hubay, Andante by Martini- 
Kreisler, Chopin Nocturne, Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” and Gypsy Melodies by 
Sarasate. His playing on both occasions 
was enjoyed by large audiences, espe- 
cially at Witherspoon Hall. 





Harold Bauer will examine candidates 
for his Master Classes on the morning 
of May 8, at the Institute of Musical 
Art. The classes will begin Wednesday, 
May 11, and will continue during five 
weeks. 
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‘Artistically Miss Lyndgren ranks high. 


Florence Otis and Claude Warford En- 
tertain for Cadman 

“Fifth Floor Corner” of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Studios was the 
scene of great activity Sunday afternoon, 
April 24, when Florence Otis and Claude 
Warford combined in giving a reception 
for Charles Wakefield Cadman, who is 
visiting in New York. The artists who 
furnished musical enjoyment for the 
guests were Miss Otis and Constance 
Eberhardt, who sang Cadman songs, 
with the composer at the piano; Ralph 
Thomlinson, baritone; Rosemary Pfaff, 
soprano, and Gordon Stanley, pianist. 
Robert Huntington Terry and Mr. War- 
ford each accompanied groups of his 
own songs. The former’s newly pub- 
lished “The Answer” and the latter’s 
“Earth Is Enough” were specially well 
received. 


Ralph Thomlinson in Season’s Thirty- 
eighth Concert 


Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, filled his 
thirty-eighth engagement of the season 
when he appeared in joint recital at 
Mount Carmel, Pa., with Stella Tomlin- 
son. Mr. Thomlinson’s May dates in- 
clude appearances in Erie, Pa.; Newark, 
N. J.; Philadelphia and Yonkers. His 
appearance with the Chaminade Club 
of Yonkers will be his second with this 
organization this season. On Sunday, 
May 1, the singer began his duties as 
soloist at the Greenwich Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 


Powell Engaged for Norfolk Festival 


John Powell has been engaged for the 
Norfolk Festival this year, where he is 
to play the Schumann Piano Concerto. 
For next season, Mr. Powell has already 
been engaged by both the New York 
Philharmonic and the Cleveland Orches- 
tras, and he will have several other oc- 
casions to be heard in other of his origi- 
nal works, besides the well-known Negro 
Rhapsody. 

LANCASTER, PA., April 20.—The clos- 
ing concert of the Municipal Orchestra 
under the leadership of John G. Bru- 
baker was presented in Fulton Opera 
House. The soloist was Hans Kindler, 
cellist. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


She has 


a superb dramatic voice of astonishing volume, lovely 
quality and range, which she directs with an intelli- 


gence possessed by few.” —Worcester, Mass.,Telegram 
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NEW MUSIC: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





Dedicated to her -hus- 
band, Maud _ Powell’s 
finely wrought and ap- 
pealing violin transcrip- 
tion of the American 
Negro melody, “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I See,” for violin. and piano 
(Oliver Ditson Co.), was the last of 
those transcriptions for her instrument 
which she made and played so well. 
This melody, in particular, is pathetic- 
ally associated with her last moments 
as one of the truly great American in- 
terpreting artists. On Thanksgiving 
night, Nov. 27, 
1919, on the stage 
of the Odeon Thea- 
ter in St. Louis, 
- she played it to 
'. the end—and fell 
unconscious. — 
knew I had six 
~ more notes to 
= play,” she said 
later, ‘‘and I 
* played them. But 
the last one was 
not as long as it 
should have been.” 
The great artist’s 
devotion to duty, 
to her’ ideals— 
which she upheld 
for the betterment of American musi- 
cal taste throughout her career—is, re- 
flected in these few simple words. 

Like the memory of her splendid work 
as an artistic educational factor in 
American music, her transcriptions, and 
in particular this fine violin version of 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I See” will 
live after her. She will never be forgot- 
ten in the land in which her pioneer 
work did so much for the art she loved. 

A prefatory page to this last work of 
Mme. Powell appears, written in excel- 
lent fashion and modestly initialed “H. G. 
T.” It is the work of her husband, H. 


Godfrey Turner. 
* * * 


A Posthumous 
Violin Com- 
position by 
Maud Powell 





Maud Powell 


New Readings Mary Wyman Wil- 
with ‘liams, in “The Old 
Music Fashioned Girl” and 

“An Old Fashioned 


Garden,” and Ernest A. Leo, in “Stop 
Kickin’” (Clayton F. Summy Co.) con- 
tribute appropriate numbers to that 
semi-musical genre known as the “read- 
ing with music.” Readings or recita- 
tions are like meals. Some people like 
music with them, others do not. The 
musician is often among those who do 
not. Where the readings, musically, 
display the good taste these do, he may 
change his mind. 


* * * 
A New Alvin §S. Wiggers, in 
Spiritual “Little Boy Moses He 
and a Ballad Got Lost” and “Take Me 


to Dreamland” (Boosey 
& Co.), has written a spiritual and a 
ballad respectively, which are each good 
of their kind. The spiritual—a _ well- 
rhythmed and appealing individual 
melody in the spirit of the plantation 
spiritual, provided with a text by Will 
Allen Dromgoole, is, naturally the more 
interesting musically of the two. In it 
Mr. Wiggers has. been successful in 
catching the musical atmosphere of his 
subject, and writing a really satisfactory 
song of the type. “Take Me to Dream- 
land” is slighter in texture, a waltz- 
song of a lushly melodious cast. 


* * * 
A New Howard Fisher, in 
Sacred Song “Look Down, Dear 
Lord” (Boston Music 


Co.) has written a very singable sacred 
melody to a text by Madeleine Hobson 
Bennett, with a most tuneful accompani- 
ment, rather in the ballad style, which 
ought to fall gratefully on congrega- 
tional ears. It is published for high and 
for low voice. 


* * * 
Three Com- “Patrouille a _ l’aube 
positions by naissante,” “Divertisse- 


ment,” “Valse en mi ma- 
jeur,” by Francis Coye 
(Composers’ Music Corporation), are 
three decidedly clever and effective piano 
pieces in the modern French style, and 
in the best manner of that style. The 
“Patrouille a Jl’aube naissante” is a 
merry, movemented round of the night 
patrol at. break of day, a fleeting im- 
pression, tonally effective and well de- 
signed. The “Divertissement,” dedicated 
te Attilio M. De Vitalis, is a really de- 
lightful, humorous flight of fancy in the 
style of an old dance, that has more than 
one value, and is equally useful instrue- 


Francis Coye 


tively and for performance. The Valse 
in KE, finally, is a graceful, swinging 
waltz, worked out in an interesting and 
contrasted sequence of movements, with 
real charm of design, and a captivating 
main theme. It deserves to be widely 
played, as do its companion numbers. 


* * * 
Songs by a “Euphonies,” Op. 33, 
Polish Tone by Sigismond Stojow- 
Poet ski (G. Schirmer) a 


group of six songs for 
high voice, set to Polish poems by Casi- 
mir Tetmajer, are songs of which the 
composer may well be proud. “Where Is 
Thy Dream?” hauntingly appealing, 
filled with tenderest melancholy; “Speak 
Once Again,” with its shifting emotional 
inflections; “Wert Thou the Lake,” a 
melody “as clear as crystal” to quote its 
text, graceful and plaintive; “On My 
Heart, Ye Wand’ring Breezes,” the air 
of whose accompaniment comes from 
forests along the 
Vistula, and is not 
the murmuring 
breeze of Jensen’s 
more southern 
}song; “Farewell!” 
| an exquisite three- 
page song of 
leavetaking; and 
“Cloudless, Ye 
Skies,” an invoca- 
tion whose noble 
melody rises above 
the recurring fall 
of an arpeggiate 
piano figure, all 
are variously 
beautiful. It is 
not alone a gen- 
uine melodic 
charm which appeals in these songs, it 
is a distinction of utterance, a vocal- 
ism that does no violence to the natural 
melos of the voice itself, an aristocratic 
glamor which informs the details of har- 
monization and design. Mr. Stojowski’s 
songs are dedicated to Marcella Sem- 
brich; but they are songs worthy of the 
attention of every serious singer, for 
they have that subtle touch of quality 
which it is so difficult to describe, and 
which yet makes itself—or its absence 
so immediately felt in a song. The late 
Henry Grafton Chapman made the Eng- 
lish versions of the original Polish poems 
in his usual fine style, and (in addition 
to the Polish and English texts) -there 
is a French text by Maurice Chassang. 

H. M. 
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Unlike so many contem- 
porary composers active 
in America to-day Gus- 
tave Ferrari is not one 
who limits his creative 
work to one kind of mu- 
sic. He is best known here perhaps as 
a song composer; yet he has worked in 
all forms and his compositions for 
chorus, for piano, organ and violin are 
significant examples of present-day mu- 
sical art. 

We have at hand a group of part- 
songs for women’s voices (H. W. Gray 
Co.) that reveal the masterly ability 
of this musician. A “Noel of Stras- 
bourg”’ appears only for mixed voices, 
and a patriotic song, “Land of Free- 
dom,” with which the composer won one 
of the prizes offered by the New York 
American during the war, is also for 
mixed voices. This song, by the way a 
good solid tune, is the only original 
composition in the group. The others 
are arrangements, if. you would call 
them that, harmonizations of old French 
tunes. But in Mr. Ferrari’s hands they 
have taken on new beauties and so are 
in more than a word compositions from 
his pen. 

How beautifully Mr. Ferrari has set 
“Ye Gallant Gentlemen of France,” “All 
My Delight,” “If Thou Would Win a 
Fair One’s Favor,” “Down by the 
River, One Fine Day,” ‘Nicholas 
Courteth Joan,” “The Abode of Love,” 
“The Lord of Love,” “Petronille”’ and a 
Lullaby of Upper Alsace called “Dors, 
mon petit, dors.” All these nine are 
set for four-part women’s voices, the 
majority of them unaccompanied, a few 
of them with piano accompaniments 
that can be used at will. The harmonic 
scheme in every case is appropriate, 
there are subtle touches. where required 
and there is always a feeling for the 
spirit of the melody. Nowhere does 
Mr. Ferrari do a tune violence; his re- 
spect for them is admirable. What he 


Gustave 
Ferrari and a 
Group of His 
Sterling Part- 
Songs 


has done with them might well be held 
up as a model to some contemporary 


men, who abuse folk-tunes when they 
make harmonizations for them; they 
could learn from Mr. Ferrari. 

“The Lord of Love’ is issued in a set- 
ting for four-part women’s voices, and 
also for mixed voices. A lovely piece is 
the XVI Century French legend, “Jesus 
Comes in Raiment Lowly,” for mixed 
voices unaccompanied. What a piece this 
would have been for the Musical Art So- 
ciety, were it giving its concerts these 
days! The English texts have been pre- 
pared in able manner by Stewart A. 
Trench, with the exception of the English 
version of “Jesus’ Comes in Raiment 
Lowly,”’ which has been done by the New 
York organist and composer, Seth Bing- 
ham. 

These part-songs have been issued in 
the “Modern Series” and “Church Mu- 
sic Review” series. Some of them are 
for use in the service, but all of them 
are suitable for concert performance. 
And it will be a pity if the best choral 
societies in this land do not add them 
immediately to their répertoire. They 
represent some of the finest choral writ- 
ing that we have seen in a long time 
and are as important as any original 
compositions we know by Gustave Fer- 
rari, 

* * * 


Albert Spalding Our enthusiasm for A\l- 


Adds a New bert Spalding as a com- 
Set of Violin poser ~ is constantly 
Works to His stimulated by the ap- 
List pearance of his new 

compositions from the 
publishers. He is without doubt, as we 


have said repeatedly in these columns 
one of the best composers this country 
has produced. Of that there can be no 


question! 

New are his “Lettre de Chopin,” 
“Gavotte-Caprice,” “From the Cotton- 
fields,’ “Castles in Spain” and _ his 
transcription on the G string of a Mel- 
ody by Lully (Carl Fischer). They rep- 

< resent a very dis- 
tinct contribution 
to contemporary 
violin literature 
in the _— smaller 
forms. Mr. Spald- 
ing is one of those 
rare persons who 
write well in both 
the larger and 
smaller forms. 
His fine Suite in 
C, his Concerto 
and his “Etch- 
ings,” that re- 
markable set of 
improvisations on 
an original theme, 
which we reviewed 
some short time ago, revealed his crea- 
tive power in the larger forms. As a 
miniaturist, he is just as successful, just 
as individual. And it is individuality 
that is to be noted in everything that 
he does. Never is he a conventionalist, 
never at any cost. 

Yet he does the charming “Lettre de 
Chopin,” which is a Tempo di Mazurka 
in B Flat Minor, with ineffable grace, 
breathing into it, as it were, the Chopin 
flavor and avoiding a Chopin imitation. 
Harmonically it is absolutely Albert 
Spalding. And we can pay it no greater 
compliment than to record that Chopin 
would have written a piece like this, 
had he composed for the violin! Take 
the “Gavotte-Caprice”: Its dual title 
expresses its nature perfectly. It is 
an Allegretto grazioso, A Major, com- 
mon time, and in it we find lovely tunes 
adroitly managed, a free harmonic 
scheme, and nice contrapuntal writing. 
In short, a concert-number of charm and 
distinction. In contrasted mood is 
“From the Cottonfields,’ a swaying 
melody in A Minor, Allegretto, 2/4 time, 
rather négre in feeling, with a section in 
A Major that fascinates the hearer. 
Never trivial, always. refined, Mr. 
Spalding carries this piece to a happy 
ending in a way that gives indications of 
its becoming as popular as his other 
Southern morceau, “Alabama,” which 
he wrote a few years ago. 

“Castles in Spain” is the most elabor- 
ate of these new pieces. It is a big con- 
cert-piece, a dance fantasy, full of 
Iberian touches, with dashing rhythms 
and sinewy melodies. Here is work- 
manship in the piano part, if you would 
examine it carefully. Here Mr. Spald- 
ing lifts himself on to another plane 
among living violin composers and 
shows the keenness of his compositional 
conceptions and his skill in- executing 
what he feels. Thus we imagine Pablo 
de Sarasate would have set down his 
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Spanish dances, had he had more tech- 
nique in composition. And so we hope 
some day some one—why not Mr. 
Spalding?—will give himself the task of 
rewriting the piano parts of the Sara- 
sate Spanish dances and.filling in their 
empty chordal progressions with some 
real colorful material, so that the mel- 
odies assigned the violin will sound less 
banal. 

Last, but by no means least, comes a 
transcription of which Mr. Spalding 
may feel very proud. It is a beautiful 
Melody of Lully set for the G string. 
He has re-created it and made of it a 
genuine violin-piece, The accompani- 
ment is perfectly done, with continence 
and a definite feeling for the old French 
master’s style. Thus Lully could not 
have done it when he lived; but were he 
living now, he would approve of Mr. 
Spalding’s treatment, we are certain. 

“Castles in Spain” is inscribed to Ar- 
thur Whiting, the ‘‘Gavotte-Caprice” to 
Léon Sametini. 


* * 
Miss Bassett Not since R. Hunt- 
Gives Us a ington-Woodman’s “A 


Birthday” have we come 
upon a concert song so 
brilliant and so striking 
in its effect as Karolyn Wells Bassett’s 
“Take Joy Home” (G. Schirmer), a set 
ting of a Jean Ingelow poem that has in 
it the very brightness of the soul. Miss 
Bassett has begun her song with a very 
attractive melodic flow and adorned it 
with an embellishment of modern har- 
monic interest that raises it to the rank 
of a very engaging composition. There 
is a tremendous pulse and urge in this 
three-page song that carries it to its 
most climatic end with a power that 
will arouse any concert audience; for the 
composer has dealt here with essentials 
and has not deviated from the funda- 
mental melodic idea which prompted her 
to compose music to this poem. There 
is a great harmonic variety in it, there 
is a chance for the singer to display his 
or her voice to the best advantage and 
withal the song has dignity. It is writ- 
ten so that it may be sung by a medium 
voice, and also with optional higher 
notes, so that a high voice may find it 
effective. It is one of Miss Bassett’s 
best songs and one that ought to have 
a very conspicuous success. 
* co 


Brilliant 
Concert Song 


Sodero, Hughes Cesare Sodero is one of 
and Carpenter the most gifted Italian 
Offer New musicians’ resident in 
Violin and New York, and what he 
Piano Works can do in creative work 

is well illustrated by a 
“Preludio Apassionato” (G. Schirmer) 
for violin and piano. Here in the space 
of six pages he has expressed one of the 
loveliest violin compositions we know 
by a living composer, a piece so poetic, 
so rich in melodic and harmonic beauty 
that it ought to be examined immediately 
by concert-violinists and played by them 
in their recitals. In his composition Mr. 
Sodero makes no concessions to popular 
favor; it is serious work with him and 
his weaving of the inner voices in the 
piano part, his treatment of the solo in- 
strument in an almost symphonic way, 
all point to his unusual gift. 

John Alden Carpenter calls his piece 
“Tango Americain” (G. Schirmer) and 
we find it one of the most captivating 
piano pieces that has come our way. It 
is very different from his_ so-called 
“Polonaise Americaine”; of course, that 
was a misnomer, for there can be no 
polonaise Americaine, as a polonaise is 
polonaise. But there can be a “Tango 
Americain,” for the tango comes to us 
from another America, South America, 


to be exact. And in his conception of 
that lively and _ fascinating dance 
rhythm Mr. Carpenter has been very 
successful. The piece teems_ with 


charming melody and that deft harmonic 
dressing, which Mr. Carpenter knows 
so well how to concoct. 

That able American pianist, Edwin 
Hughes, has investigated the _ treas- 
ury of Johann Strauss and _pre- 
pared a “Concert Paraphrase on Johann 
Strauss’s ‘Wiener Blut’ Waltz” (G. 
Schirmer). In every sense a big concert 
piece, one that calls for a highly devel- 
oped technical equipment, Mr. Hughes 
has outdone himself in his always art- 
istically sound treatment of these death- 
less melodies in triple time. There is a 
pianistic elegance and a _ musicianly 
solidity attained in his management of 
every one of the waltzes and it is all cli- 
maxed with a finale that will bring down 
the house when it is played in recital. To 
the many fine paraphrases of Johann 
Strauss waltzes done by Tausig, Schulz- 
Evler, Schiitt, Godowsky, Rosenthal 
must now be added this striking con- 
cert paraphrase of the “Wiener Blut” 
by Mr. Hughes. There is a’ dedication 
to Benno Moiseiwitsch. A. W. K. 
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More System in Organ-Building Urged in New Work 


Latest Publications Include Comprehensive Work on Organ Stops by George Ashdown Audley—Harriette Brower Presents 
Symposium on Vocal Art—Orchestration Discussed by Florence G. Fidler — European Writers Active — Important 
Lectures on Singing by Reynaldo Hahn Published in French — Wagner and Post-War France — Walterhausen Views 
the “Siegfried-Idyll’—Other Books Considered 
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BOOK invaluable to organists is the 
fi latest work of George Ashdown 


Audley, eccelesiastical and organ archi- 
tect, Who has much writing about the 
instrument to his credit. “Organ Stops 
and Their Artistic Registration” (New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co.), as this 
new book is entitled, deals in a concise 
style with the different stops, giving 
their names in different languages, 
peculiarities of formation, tonal char- 
acteristics, and value and office in scien- 
tific and artistic combination and artistic 
registration. 

in a foreword, the author expresses 
the hope that the work will be accepted 
as a text-book in organ schools and con- 
servatories, a text-book “leading toward, 
and lending help to, a branch of study 
of the greatest value and importance to 
the organ student; but one which, in too 
many quarters, has been seriously neg- 
lected.” As he points out, “a thorough 
knowledge of the tonal forces of the 
organ and their varied powers in scien- 
tific and artistic combination and regis- 
tration, for the production of special and 
expressive qualities of both compound, 
unimitative organ, and imitative orches- 
tral tones, is essential to the accom- 
plished organist,” and the book should 
do much to help the student to this essen- 
tial understanding. Furthermore, _ it 
contains much advice on preparing stop 
appointments and apportionments for 
new organs, a matter in which there is 
too often lacking some definite and scien- 
tific system. 

The neglect of harmonic-corroborating 
mutation and the compound stops in 
organ-building is characterized as very 
unwise. This neglect the writer ascribes 
to the lack of full knowledge of their 
great offices in tone-production, and the 
desire of organ-builders to evade “the 
trouble and uncertainty attending their 
proper formation, artistic voicing and 
scientific regulation.” It is, he says, “in 
this imartistic and _ dollar-worshiping 
epoch,” quite easy to understand the atti- 





tude of the organ-builder, for the prob- 
lem is one which very few organ-builders 
will care to solve. “It cannot be satis- 
factorily essayed in the hurry and noise 
of the ordinary factory voicing-room. 
On simple trade grounds, such trouble- 
some and labor-demanding stops are to 
be omitted in all possible cases; and an 
examination of the great majority of 
modern organ stop-appointments clearly 
shows how systematically they are 
omitted. Alas for Art!” 

The main part of the book deals with 
the different stops in glossary form. It 
is a work which indubitably will receive 
a welcome from organists and organ 
students. 


Singers Discuss Their Art 


HERE is no definite road to the 


golden goal in song. The much dis-- 


cussed truism suggests itself once more 
when you read “Vocal Mastery” by 
Harriette Brower (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company). This is a sym- 
posium of the views of various celebrities, 
presented in similar style to that adopted 
by Miss Brower in her two books on 
“Piano Mastery.” In a succession of in- 
terestingly written interviews’ the 
notables in the world of song give many 
hints to earnest students, and while they 
do not agree on method—for the method 
must be suited to the individual—there is 
much wisdom to be culled from the vol- 
ume. Miss Brower reminds students in 
her prefatory note that the art of sing- 
ing is an individual art, the perfecting 
of an instrument hidden from sight, that 
“each artist must achieve mastery by 
overcoming difficulties which beset his 
own personal path.” Despite obstacles, 
an. effort has been made to induce artists 
to speak from the educational standpoint, 
and fittingly enough pride of place in 
the book is given to Caruso. ‘Work, 
work—and sacrifice!” This is the precept 
the famous tenor gives to students. He 
speaks of the necessity for rigid disci- 
pline. “To become a singer requires 
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work, work, and again work! It need 
not be in any special corner of the earth; 
there is no one spot that will do more 
for you than other places. It doesn’t 
matter so much where you are, if you 
have intelligence and a good ear. Listen 
to yourself; your ear will tell you what 
kind of tones you are making. If you 
will only use your own intelligence you 
can correct your own faults.” 

Lilli Lehmann also contributes: “At 
the start a young voice should be taught 
to begin in the middle and work both 
ways—that is, up and down. A tone 
should never be forced. Begin piano, 
make a long crescendo and return to 
piano.” In addition Miss Brower records 
the views of Geraldine Farrar, Maurel, 
Galli-Gurci, de Luca, Tetrazzini, Scotti, 
Raisa, Mme. Homer, Martinelli, Anna 
Case, Florence Easton, D’Alvarez, Bar- 
rientos, Muzio, Edward Johnson, Wer- 
renrath, Sophie Braslau, Morgan Kings- 
ton, Frieda Hempel, Bispham, Oscar 
Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, Yeatman 
Griffith, and J. H. Duval. The book is 
admirably illustrated with portraits. 

am & 


Orchestration for Amateurs 


NOTHER book on the orchestra joins 
the snug-packed shelf. This latest 
is “A Handbook of Orchestration” (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul; Trench, Trubner & 
Co. New York: EF. P. Dutton & Co.), 
the work of Florence G. Fidler. The 
first paragraph of the foreword. ends 
with this amazing statement: “Good ele- 
mentary orchestration only requires ac- 
quaintance with the ‘elements’ of music 
(keys, time-signatures, etc.) and a work- 
ing knowledge of transposition.” We 
have no exact idea of what the author 
means by “good elementary orchestra- 
tion,” but if she means good orchestration 
of any kind, we would wish to assure her 
that it cannot be done with so meager 
an equipment as she lists. Harmony, 
counterpoint, the ability to “hear with 
the eye,” a reliable sense of instrumental 
timbres—these are indispensable. With- 
out them one fights with straw weapons. 
The author considers her brief book as 
a kind of prelude to Cecil Forsyth’s 
great and brilliant volume, “Orchestra 
tion.” The suggestion that the student 
pass on to Mr. Forsyth’s work after 
working through hers, is a sensible one. 
The book under consideration is divided 
into two main parts—The Score; The In- 
struments. There are, of course, com- 
pass charts. The method employed is to 
choose certain given piano works and to 
score them. There is wide, and legitimate, 
difference of opinion as to the precise 
value of this type of training. But the 
book contains many a practical hint of 
prime value as to what to avoid and what 
to make sure of in learning the rudi- 
ments of an intricate art. There are, 
however, a few assertions that cannot be 
passed over in silence. Such as: “To 
discover how fast pizzicato can be played 
on a violin, hold a piece of string between 
the teeth and left hand, and twitch it 
with the first finger of the right hand, 
meanwhile singing mentally the passage 
in question. . . As if there were 
any comparison between the speed pos- 
sible to the expert violinist and that pos- 
sible to the tyro. Another diamond: 
“Although quite satisfactory [sic/] or- 
chestration can be done by means of 
common sense and musical feeling with- 
out any knowledge of harmony, yet it 
follows that the most advanced work re- 
quires to be founded on a sound harmonic 
basis.” The-author flatters her readers. 
She is addressing, obviously, an audience 
of geniuses. B. R. 
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EEL 
Hahn Writes on Singing 
| fag ho een HAHN is' known in 
Paris as one of the most subtle and 
poetic composers of theatric music—the 
uncommonly successful three-act play, 
‘L’Homme a la Rose,” by Henri Bataille, 
which was the sensation of Paris a few 
months ago, is the subject of his last ef- 
fort in this direction. He is the writer 
of a fine Christmas mystery, “La Pas- 
torale de Noél,” various successful bal- 
lets, including “Le Dieu Bleu,” which was 
one of the ill-starred Nijinsky’s  tri- 
umphs, and an opera in four acts, “La 
Carmélite,” to which, a few weeks ago, 
was added his one-act “La Colombe de 
Bouddha,” given for the first. time at 
Cannes. In the United States his fame 
rests principally on his song-setting of 
Verlaine’s “L’Heure Exquise,” of which 
none more generally popular has ever 
been made. 

Hahn is, in a manner of speech, an 
American, for he was born in Caracas, 
Venezuela, though he went to Paris, 
where he has lived ever since, at the age 
of three. But it is not his nationality or 
his distinguished career as a composer 
that lends specific interest to his new 
book, “Du Chant” (Paris: Editions 
Pierre Lafitte). It is the fact that he 
was the pupil of Massenet, that 
master of French song, and_ that 
in his own land he is an authority 
on all the _ practical and _ aesthetic 
phases of the vocal art. His book 
“On Singing”’ is in reality the text of the 
nine lectures — full of direct practical 
advice of applied value—which he de- 
livered during 1913 and 1914 at the Uni- 
versité: des Annales. The nine lectures, 
or lessons, represent, perhaps, the most 
valuable individual contribution made in 
French to the practical literature of 
voice culture. The introductory chapter, 
“Why Do We Sing?” is followed by one 
entitled “How Should We Sing?” and 
heré we have, supported by private opin- 
ions given the author by Jean de Reszké 
and Lili Lehmann, details presented from 
new angles of experience and observa- 
tion, and leading to “Diction in Singing” 

a subject which, if the French may be 
inclined to over-emphasize its impor- 
tance, is only too often under-estimated 
by Americans. There is a chapter on 
“What Is Known as Style,” in which the 
titular question is quite exhaustively and 
convincingly answered. “How to Move 
an Audience” is a chapter every profes- 
sional singer will be interested in read- 
ing, and the recipes offered are clearly 
and logically set forth. The concluding 
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sentence of this chapter, while applying 
specifically to Mozart, is capable of a 
broader application: “To call up emotion 
while singing one must, above 
all, give the musical phrase and rhythm 
their entire and exact value, and not re- 
strict their liberty of action.” The sixth 
chapter is devoted to “Some of the 
Causes of the Decline of Singing’; the 
seventh to “Expressive Melody in An- 
cient Music,” and in the important 
eighth chapter we come to “Descriptive 
Melody in Modern Music,” one of the 
most interesting in the whole book, and 
which will afford every singer hints 
worth remembering. The ninth chapter 
is given up to a subject of which all too 
many singers, professional and amateur, 
are absolutely ignorant. It is entitled 
“On Taste,” and what M. Hahn has to 
say is straight to the point, and may be 
commended especially to all singers who 
think that taste, good taste in singing, 
i.e., interpretation, is their individual 
“long suit.” What makes the book par- 
ticularly worth while is the clear, inter- 
esting way in which both the practical 
and aesthetic elements are considered in 
combination—not too easy a thing to do 
—and the wealth of educational informa- 
tion it contains. It is a volume which 
deserves an English translation. 


Richard Wagner and France 


G. PROD’HOMME, one of France’s 


¢ foremost musicologists, in an inter- 
esting little monograph, “Richard Wag- 
ner et La France” (Paris: Editions 
Maurice Sénart) covers Wagnerism in 
France before and after the war. The 
author handles his subject in a neat and 
pithy manner. “After the war, my dear 
Saint-Saéns,” thus wrote M. Emile Ber- 
gérat in 1915, “will it be fitting to cele- 


brate our victory by banishing sauer- 
kraut from the French table for all time, 
should this Boche dish regale us? I, for 
my part, am quite willing if the sacrifice 
may have a sweet savor in the nostrils 
of Joan of Arc, or even for the manes 
of our heroic friend Déroulade. Yet will 
our children persist in this revengeful 
abstention? Nay, the arts, with the ex- 
ception of literature, the protector of the 
language, have no country.” 

This Calibanistic outbreak, quoted by 
Prod’homme, merely expresses in other 
words Paladhile’s opinion with regard to 
“the ‘Lohengrin’ question.” That is, that 
one should no more hold a grudge against 
one’s ears than against one’s stomach. 
— this is the moral of the booklet. as 
well. 


A Musical Return to Nature 


HE “Monographic Studies in Musical 


Style,” by Hermann W. v. Walter- 
hausen, the first of which, devoted to 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” has already 
been considered in these columns, are 
continued in “Das Siegfried-Idyll oder 
die Riickkehr zur Natur” and “Der 
Freischiitz, Ein Versuch iiber die Musi- 
kalische Romantik” (Munich: Drei 
Masken Verlag). The general title of 
the collection speaks for itself; and the 
first reflection which suggests itself to 
the reviewer, because of the admirably 
detailed and anything but narrowly pe- 
dantic way in which the author handles 
his subjects, is a regret that a similar 
collection, or an English version of these 
booklets themselves, would probably not 
be put forth by an American publisher 
for fear that they might not be commer- 
cially successful. And yet, after all, a 
series of monographs of this kind should 
find a place in every conservatory li- 
brary, and it is quite possible that the 
publisher who made the venture and 
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brought it out in translation, might do 
well with them commercially as well as 
aesthetically. The “Siegfried-Idyll” is 
presented in detail: contents, form, har- 
mony, instrumentation, polyphony; and 
its identity as Wagner’s musical “return 
to nature,” the sign of his emancipation 
from Italianism, the pathos of French 
grand opera and the Meyerbeerian influ- 
ence is made clear. In “Der Freischiitz” 
we find, following an introductory chap- 
ter on “Musical Romanticism,” and a 
study of Weber’s artistic development, a 
detailed analysis of the music of the 
opera, aria by aria, chorus by chorus, 
from overture to finale, written in a 
style which holds the reader’s interest. 
The value of these books cannot well be 
gainsaid, and they deserve ta a” ian 


Describes Orchestral Instruments 


MERSON WHITHORNE, the well 


known American composer, has pre- 
pared a very admirable text-book on or- 
chestral instruments for the use of stu- 
dents who require a work introductory 
to the subject. The author’s composi- 
tions, which have gained him distinction 
both at home and abroad, exemplify a 
very definite appreciation of the char- 
acteristics of the component parts of the 
orchestra. In “Instruments of the Mod- 
ern Symphony Orchestra” (St. Louis: 
Department of Education, Art Publica- 
tion Society) the lessons are devised with 
special consideration of the character, 
function, and compass of each instru- 
ment employed in the modern orchestra. 
In each case there is an illustration, fur- 
nished by Carl Fischer, New York. In 
addition to the clear descriptions of the 


_ instruments there is a note on conduct- 


ing, with diagrams showing the manner 
of beating the different —.. . 


Music in Seventeenth Century 


England 


ésTT.WELVE GOOD MUSICIANS,” 


by Sir Frederick Bridge (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
New York: HE. P. Dutton & Co.) is a 
book of short sketches of English com- 
posers active in the period from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth centuries. It is a reply to 
the statement of Sir Hubert Parry, in 
the Oxford History of Music, that in 
England, “the Seventeenth century is 
musically almost a blank.” Sir Fred- 
erick takes his men chronologically, be- 
ginning with John Bull and ending with 
Purcell. In between come several who 
are merely names to most of us: Byrd, 
Morley, Weelkes, Gibbons, Deering, Mil- 
ton, Lawes, Locke, Humfrey and Blow. 
The sketches, which were originally pre- 
sented as lectures at the University of 
London, are full of information con- 
cerning their subjects, and will be use- 
ful to the musician or student interested 
in this period of English musical his- 
tory. 


Realistic Story of Avery Zell 


OVERS of what the French call 


“naturalisme” in novels will find 
much to interest them in Henry G. Aik- 
man’s “Zell” (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf). It is a semi-sordid tale of one 
Avery Zell who has a fine baritone voice 
and yearns for honors in the musical 
field but who, when his chance comes, 
foregoes it in order that his little. son’s 
bringing-up may have advantages his 
own had lacked. 

Mr. Aikman’s style is almost photo- 
graphic in its detail of the people of 
whom he writes. The novel moves 
smoothly and there is little or no ex- 
traneous matter. The character drawing 
is excellent, and there are little touches 
of pathos that are gracefully done. 
Those who delight in tales of the mid- 
dle stratum of American life in back 
water cities are strongly recommended 
to read “Zell,” but those who only care 
for stories about “earls and earlesses” 
will not find it attractive. 

J. A. i. 





Return Engagement for Simmons 


A return engagement from last sea- 
son is that of William Simmons, the New 
York baritone, for a recital at Rock Hill, 
S. C., on July 5. 





CREATING UNIQUE SETTINGS 





De Lipsky Works Along Original Line 
—Pavlowa to Introduce Scenes 


Anna Pavlowa, on her arrival in th; 


country last September, brought with he 
the Russian scenic artist and invento 
Nicolas De Lipsky, to create a numlh: 
of settings for her ballets. Owing, hoy 
ever, to the short time at his disposa 
he was unable to complete his labors f, 
Mme. Paviowa’s tour, which is no 
closed; but, before her sailing f, 
Europe, Mme. Pavlowa made arrang 
ments with Mr. De Lipsky to rema 
here for the summer and complete |} 
work, so as to have it ready for her | 
turn here next October. 

Mr. De Lipsky is the inventor of 
process whereby with the use of color, 
lights in conjunction with superimpos. 
scenic paintings on a single stretch . 
canvas he can furnish as many as thr. 
separate interior and exterior setting 
By long experiment Mr. De Lipsky hs 
evolved a process of mixing colors ; 
such a way that, viewed under a certa; 
light, parts disappear entirely, takin, 
away with them the design in which the 
are included. The finished product o/ 


Mr. Lipsky’s activities will be presente: 
for the first time in public at the Pavlow 

engagement, next October, in the Ma: 

hattan Opera House. 
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VLOSEN WILL SAIL MAY 24 





vio inist to Spend Two Seasons in Eu- 
rope—Ends Fine Season 


Max Rosen has decided to spend the 
nex’ two seasons concertizing in Europe. 
He will sail May 24 on the Aquitania ac- 
companied by his father. This is their 
frst return to Europe since Mr. Rosen’s 
triumphant homecoming four and a half 


years ago. 
Mr. Rosen has had an eminently suc- 
cessful season. Besides appearances 


with the Los Angeles Philharmonic and 
National Orchestras, and numerous solo 
recitals, he has toured jointly with Leo- 
poli Godowsky. His first appearance 
abroad will be in recital in London and 
he will tour England, Holland, France, 
Italy and other countries. Among the 
orchestral concerts already arranged are 
several at the Augusteo in Rome under 
the direction of Molinari. 

Before sailing, Mr. Rosen will make 
, series of new records for the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph Co. 


GRETA MASSON IN SOUTH 








Soprano to Fill Engagements at Spar- 
tanburg Recital 


The song recital given in Greenwich, 
Conn., recently, by Greta Masson, so- 
prano, Was so successful that the artist 
has been re-engaged for another in June. 
Miss Masson is at present in the South, 
where her engagements include an ap- 
pearance in the Festival of Converse 
College at Spartanburg, S. C., on May 
4, 5 and 6. In the presentation of 
“Lakmé,” which will be a feature of the 
Festival, Miss Masson will take the parts 
of Ellen and Mallika. On May 6 her 
appearance will be made as soloist with 
the Russian Symphony, Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor. 

Other engagements will be filled by 
Miss Masson in the South during her 
present stay there. One of the most im- 
portant of these will be as soloist with 
the Russian Symphony in Columbia, S. 
C., on May 7. 





Two Harrisburg Appearances for Rich- 
ard Hale 

Two engagements as soloists in Har- 
risburg, Pa., have been booked for Rich- 
ard Hale, baritone, an artist from the 
Oscar Saenger studios. On the after- 
noon of May 5 he appears as soloist in 
“The Creation,” and on the following 
evening he appears in concert. 
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_says Miss Robertson. 








Talent Pays for Lessons When 
Purse Fails, Says Laura Robertson 





Soprano Finds Teachers and Artists Helpful—Laughs at Idea 
of Jealousy in Music Profession—Wins Success in Spite 
of Handicap — Believes in Changing Teachers — Method 
Must Be Suited to Voice and Singer 





66 UCH is said and thought, by peo- 
ple who are not in the musical 
profession, about artists being jealous 
of the younger generation. I haven’t 
found any of this jealousy, which is sup- 
posed to be entertained by those already 
established.” 
Thus Laura Robertson, dramatic so- 
prano. Miss Robertson is eager to de- 
nounce the “popular suspicion,” for she 


has found nothing but helpful camara- 
deri in her musical association, and peo- 
ple ready to help rather than retard her 
in her studies. Miss Robertson recently 
made a concert tour with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, the Metropolitan tenor, and she 
was able to seize a brief respite in New 
York. 

This is not her initial tour, for when 
she first came forward as a_ professional 
artist she accepted an engagement which 
took her to the Pacific coast. Always 
earnest in her work, she went back to 
her studies. Last year came an oppor- 
tunity to sing leading réles in the opera 
at Havana, but illness prevented her 
from fulfilling her contract to join the 
Bracale Company. 
the contract will prove to be merely post- 
poned and that she will yet obtain a 
chance to prove her operatic aptitude in 
Havana. 

“It has been my ambition to be an 
opera singer as long as I can remember,” 
“My experience 
was like that of many singers. I wanted 
to study but I didn’t have the money for 
any extensive course. I began with a 
good teacher in Missouri, where I was 
born, and was getting along very well, 
but had financial reverses and for four 
years was not able to do any studying 
at all, as I had to teach. I saved enough 
money, however, to begin again and have 
been at work ever since. 

“In spite of my difficulties I have been 
able to sfudy with many of the best 
teachers, and I am confident that any 
teacher will give lessons free to talented 
beginners. 

“T know of a man who comes from a 
Southern city who had almost no money 
at all, but was anxious to learn and was 
serious about his work. He told me that 
he had lessons in theory from the best 
teacher in his town, singing lessons at a 
moderate fee from a man who had taught 
a number of well-known singers and a 
piano scholarship at an_ important 
school of music. He wanted to know 
something about the organ, so he went 
to an organist in the most important 
church there and this organist gave him 
lessons for fifty cents each. He said he 
was willing to teach him for nothing. I 
firmly believe that any good teacher will 
do this, so if a person finds they cannot 
get lessons at all, it must be because they 
really have no particular ability. Real 
talent never goes begging. 


Suit the Method to the Voice 


“One reason which I think is often 
responsible for lack of progress with 
vocal students is that every method does 
not suit every voice. In the case of in- 
struments, it is different. But singing 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Laura Robertson, Dramatic Soprano, Re- 
cently on Tour with Martinelli 


pupils should not commit themselves for 
any length of time to any one teacher. 
Professor Pukini or Herr Schlob may 
have taught the Signora Trillini, who is 
making a thousand a night at the Metro- 
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politan, but that is not saying that they 
will be able to do as much for Maggie 
Murphy, no matter how good her natural 
voice may be. 

“T had the same experience myself. I 
studied with several New York teachers 
who had big reputations, but without 
getting anywhere, and it certainly wasn’t 
because I did not try to grasp their 
method or constantly put into practice 
what they told me. I never had any 
particular confidence in myself or my 
work until I went to my present teacher, 
Signor Fucito, because I never felt that 
I was getting the right thing. 

“How far I go,.remains to be seen. I 
am sure I am on the right road and I am 
working at the dramatic side and pre- 
paring rdles so as to be ready when my 
chance comes again, for it is nonsense 
to say that opportunity knocks only once. 
Some people seem to need a bell-boy al- 
ways at the door to answer the knocks. 





I hope I’m one of those!” J. A. H. 
Pupil of Mrs. Hemstreet Introduces 
Spross Song 

A pupil of Mrs. Frank Hemstreet, 


Clara Hey, contralto, was soloist with 
the Tempo Quartet in its concert at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on April 11. She 
was successful in the aria, ““O Mio Fer- 
nando,” and a group of songs by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Gretchaninoff and _ Spross. 
The latter assisted at the piano in the 
initial. presentation of his latest song, 
“Invocation to Life.” Nathalie Jacus, 
soprano, another pupil of Mrs. Hem- 
street, was engaged as_ soloist for 
the concert of the Poughkeepsie Sym- 
phony, James Watt, conductor, on May 4. 


Harold Hurlbut Encored Seven Times in 
New York Concert 


A representative audience greeted 
Harold Hurlbut, American tenor and dis- 
ciple of Jean de Reszke, in concert the 
evening of April 23, at the Hotel Grama- 
tan. He was obliged to give seven en- 
cores. Arias from “Rigoletto” and “Roi 
d’Ys” were followed by a group of songs 
by American composers. 





The New York Telegram: 
“The Frederick Warren Ballad Concerts evi- 
dently are building rapidly towards a foremost 
place in the musical life of New York, and 
yesterday...... & programme of enduring yalue 
given by artists of high achieyement pleased 
and edified a very representative audience,” 
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STANDARD HIGH IN PORTLAND CONTEST 





Twenty Children Gain Full 
Marks in Successful 


Memory Trials 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 1.—Portland’s 
first music memory contest, held under 
the auspices of the Portland public 
schools in co-operation with the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
came to a most successful close Friday 


afternoon, April 15, at the Public Au- 
ditorium. Twenty-four grammar schools 
and four high schools entered selected 
teams of fifteen pupils each, making 420 
picked contestants, but all pupils who 
gained more than a seventy per cent 
credit at the preliminary tests were 
eligible to compete in the finals and 982 
entered. The records made by the chil- 
dren in most instances far exceeded ex- 
pectations. Fifty classical compositions 
chosen by Wm. H. Boyer, director of 
music in the city schools were studied 
and twenty of these were selected by 
Edgar E. Coursen for use in the finals. 

The Glencoe School team made the 
highest score with an average of 
92 13/15 per cent with six of their pupils 
making 100 per cent. The second prize 
was taken by Creston School with 
89 8/15, and third by Ockley Green, who 
registered 881/3. The Glencoe School 
was presented with a, picture of “Bee- 
thoven and Friends” by the Federated 
Music Clubs, Creston received $20 from 
the Federated Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and Ockley Green, $10, given by 
the Musicians’ Club and the Portland 
Woman’s Club. 

Twenty-two contestants scored 100 
per cent and thirteen, ninety-nine per 








cent. Most of the cards turned in scored 
high. The following gained full marks. 
Madge Porter, Roderick LaMont, Alma 
House, Herbert Miller, Scott Hill, Doris 
Gramm, Elsie Maccoby, Lona Tarship, Sadie 
Berg, Holden Brink, Espie White, Ruth 
Burntrager, Jane Ladd, Gertrude Doehler, 
Lucile Pauling, John W. Black, Jean Har- 
per, Louise Baker, Dagmar A. Skulason, 
Flora Haysamy, Dorothy Sellwood and 
Myrtle Hasting. Those who ran a cose 
second and scored 939% were Catherine 
Bubbs, Frank Krupper, Frank ‘Gregory, 
Margaret Simmons, Elizabeth EKagleton, 
Helen Varley, Alta Greenleaf, Edith Wolcott, 
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Norma B. 
Mable 


Johnson, Roberta Wells, 
‘Mignon Haislip and 


Helen 
Ricknel, Ivis 
Byrnes. 

These children each received a gramo- 
phone record, the records being donated 
by various music houses. At the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Donald Spencer, man- 
ager of the Portland Symphony, they 
were entertained at the orchestral con- 
cert on April 20. They were also enter- 
tained by Mrs. Harry Corbett. 

One-voice scholarship and two piano 
scholarships are to be awarded, and the 
students’ records are being inspected by 
Joseph Finley, president of the Musi- 
cians’ Club and Frances Sheehy, a promi- 
nent Portland musician. 

On the occasion of the final test the 
chorus of the MacDowell Club sang, the 
Portland Symphony and the combined 
Irvington and Sunnyside school orches- 
tras played and pupils from the River- 
dale- schools, under the direction of 


Frances Greenburg danced. Mr. Grout, 
City School superintendent, gave an in- 
troductory talk. 

Organizations that gave hearty sup- 
port to the contest were the MacDowell 
Club, Monday Musical Club, Musicians’ 
Club, the Portland Symphony, Woman’s 
Club, Parent Teachers’ Association, 
Irvington Club and the Collegiate Club 
and Mrs. Julia Marquam, Mrs. Fletcher 
Linn, Mrs. J. T. Leonard, Mrs. Matting- 
ly, Mrs. Jacob Kansler, Mrs. Harry 
Thompson, Joseph Finley, Carl Denton, 
Mrs. Donald Spencer, Mis. J. F. Hall, 
Mrs. Nettie Greer Taylor, Mrs. Harry 
Chipman, Mrs, Otto Wedemeyer and 
Mrs. Chas. Brink were especially active. 
Teachers at the Glencoe School are 
Edith Darling, Verdi Monroe, Grace 
Williams, Helen Galbraith and Miss Ro- 
berts. For the Creston School Miss 
Morrison worked earnestly. Evelyn Mc- 
Farland McClusky, general chaiman for 
the contest, labored untiringly, and the 
success of the event indicates the effec- 
tiveness of her work. : 





ENDS PORTLAND SEASON 


Oregonians Hear Final Symphony Pro- 
gram—Cortot a Visitor 


PORTLAND, ORE, May 1.—In one of the 
most enjoyable concerts of the season 
the Portland Symphony brought its sea- 
son to a close on April 20. Louis Per- 
singer, concertmaster and assistant con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
appeared as guest artist and played 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor with bril- 
liancy and finish. The audience insisted 
on an extra and he played the Bach Pre- 
lude in G Minor. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Carl Denton, presented 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” Suite in 
capital style. A novelty was a flute 
quartet by Robert E. Millard, H. G. 
Knight, Frank V. Badollet and J. C. 
Abbett, all members of the Symphony. 

Alfred Cortot was presented by Sher- 
man, Clay & Co., in an invitation con- 
cert in the Auditorium, April 18, in con- 
junction with the Duo-Art ‘piano. The 
pianist charmed his audience. I. C. 








Katherine Bemis Wilson _Opens Studio 
in Denver 


DENVER, CouL., April 24.—Katherine 
Bemis Wilson, soprano,. has recently 
come to this city from Syracuse, N. Y., 
and has opened a studio for the teach- 
ing of singing. Mrs. Wilson was promi- 
nent in the musical life of Syracuse and 
was one of the founders of the Morning 
Musical Club. 





Hoffman String Quartet Plays in Lowell 


LOWELL, MAss., April 30.—An excel- 
lent concert was given by the Hoffman 
String Quartet of Boston in All Souls’ 
Church on April 24. The quartet in- 
cludes Jacques Hoffman, his son, Ernst, 
Louis Artieres and Carl Barth. The 
instrumentalists were assisted by Edith 
Bullard, soprano. T. F. D. 
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50 W. 67th St. 
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HELEN LOUISE SCHAFMEISTE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 


PUPIL OF 
Prank La Forge and 
Ernesto Berdmen 


Studio; 60 BW. 84th St., New York. c/o Sullivan, 
*Phone Murray Hill 1301 


Portland, Me., Club Hears Address by 
Mrs. Seiberling at Final Concert 


PORTLAND, ME., April 21.—This morn- 
ing the Rossini Club gave its annual 
spring concert. Gertrude Buxton played 
Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in G 
Minor, accompanied by Mrs. Haviland 
at a second piano, Mrs. Johnson, violin, 
and Mrs. Horan, ’cello. Georgina Shay- 
lor sang Luzzi’s “Ave Maria.” This 
young singer was one of the winners of 
the Young Artist’s contest held under 
the auspices of the Maine Federation of 
Music Clubs. Other numbers were given 
by Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Neilly, Mrs. Frank, 
Mrs. Fenderson, Miss Mathis, Miss 
White and Mrs. Joseph Whitney. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, president 
of the National Federation Music Clubs, 
gave an enlightening address on the aims 
of the Federation in endeavoring to have 
a music club in every town in the United 
States and the work that they have 
planned for the furtherance of the 





recognition of music in the _ public 
schools. A. B. 
Mme. D’Alvarez Makes First Appearance 


in Troy 


Troy, N. Y., April 23.—The Chromatic 
Club presented Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
contralto, for its closing event in Music 
Hall on April 19. It was Mme. 
D’Alvarez’s first appearance before a 
Troy audience and she made a most 
favorable impression. Her program in- 
cluded many songs new here. Among 
them were Spanish and Andatusian folk 
songs, “The Lover’s Curse,” a Donegal 
folk song arranged by Hughes, a song 
from “The Indian Queen,” an aria from 
“Carmen” and several Debussy numbers. 
The artist was generous with encores and 


included an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah.” May Fine was accompanist. 
A. H. 





Nyredghazi and Scotney Present Joint 
Recital in Mount Vernon 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., April 30.—In 
joint recital here this week, under the 
auspices of the Westchester Woman’s 
Club, Erwin Nyredghazi, Hungarian 
pianist, and Evelyn Scotney, coloratura 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, were 
accorded one of the most remarkable re- 
ceptions in the history of things musical 
in Mount Vernon. The audience lavished 
applause upon the artists who gave a 
varied program of great merit. 





F. E. K. 
OAKLAND, CaL.—The Jenkins School 
of Music” presented Mrs. Beatrice 


C. Anthony, pupil of Albert Elkus, in 
recital recently. Mrs. Cummings leaves 
soon to continue her studies in Prague. 
Alice Thomas, violinist, and Ruth 
Collyer, ’cellist, assisted. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns Re-engaged fo; 
Topeka, Kan. 


When Nellie and Sara Kouns gave . 
joint recital of solos and duets in T, 
peka, Kan., in March before a capacit 
audience, Ralph S. Holland, who ma; 
aged the concert, re-engaged the singe, 
for next season. He will also prese; 
them in other cities in Kansas. 
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Mrs. Croxton Carries 
Off Golf Crown at 
St. Augustine Meet 

















Coloratura Soprano, 


Lillian Croxton, 
Photographed on the Golf Links 


After filling a strenuous schedule of 
engagements, Lillian Croxton, coloratura 
soprano, returned recently from a three 
weeks’ sojourn with her husband, Wil- 
liam N. Croxton, at St. Augustine, Fla. 
While there Mrs. Croxton triumphed in 
the réle of golf player. She entered 
and won the clock golf tournament 
against a host of adversaries, both men 
and women. 


MISS VAN EMDEN IN RECITAL 





Young Soprano Makes Excellent Im- 
pression at White Plains Club 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., April 27.—At 
the White Plains Club a recital of genu- 
ine artistic worth was given last evening 
by Harriet Van Emden, a young Amer- 
ican soprano who has recently entered 
the concert field. She was presented by 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, who is to manage 
her concerts during the coming season. 
The singer made an excellent impression. 
Vocally her performances attained a 
high level and as an interpreter she was 
equally happy in her results. 

Her program included a group of old 
English pieces, the aria “Ah! fors é lui” 
from “Traviata,” French and Russian 
songs by Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Fourdrain, Hiie and Février and Ameri- 
can songs by Horsman, Hageman, Grain- 
ger and Kramer. Miss Van Emden 
closed her recital brilliantly with a 
Strauss waltz and was applauded to the 
echo at the end. Florence Harvey was 
a skilled accompanist. 


Martel on Tour with Fleck 


Joseph Martel, baritone, left New 
York on May 2, for appearance on tour 
with the Fleck Grand Opera Company. 
Mr. Martel will be heard in the roles of 
Valentine and Amonasro. 





Namara Sails for England 


Marguerite Namara sailed on the 
Adriatic from New York on May 4. She 
goes directly to London where she is 


scheduled to give three recitals at Aeo- 
lian Hall. The date of the first is June 
8. From.the English capital Mme. Na- 
mara travels to Paris where she will be 
heard; then south to Monte Carlo to join 
Mary Garden at her villa there and 








study the title réle of “Louise” with its 
most famous interpreter. As her con- 
tribution to New York’s Music Week 
Mme. Namara sang at the Capitol Thea- 
ter Saturday morning, April 23. 


NEW POST FOR CONTRALTO 





Van der Veer Leaves Collegiate Church 
for Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


Nevada Van der Veer, who for the last 
three years has been contralto soloist 
at the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, where she 
held with distinction one of the most 
prominent church soloist positions in 
America, recently sang her last service 
at this well-known church. Mme. Van 
der Veer left to take up her new duties 
at the equally noted Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The Bulletin of the Collegiate Church 
published an article expressing the re- 
gret of the congregation over Mme. Van 
der Veer’s leaving and also its hearty 
appreciation of her work during her 
three yerrs of service in the quartet. 


GIVE PROGRAM IN COSTUME 





Mehan Pupils Heard in Unusual Recital 
in Carnegie Hall Studios 


An unusual recital was that given by 
pupils of the Mehan Studios at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of April 26. Helen 
Porter, soprano, gave a group of child 
songs; Augusta Van Atta, contralto, 
two of Indian songs, and Zillah Halstead, 
pianist, contributed a nocturne of Cho- 
pin. The singers made their appear- 
ance in costume. Miss Van Atta’s gifts 
of voice and interpretation were the 
first to claim attention, in Lorena Beres- 
ford’s “An Indian Lover’s Song,” Thur- 
low Lieurance’s “A Crow Maiden’s 
Song,” the same composer’s “Pa-pup- 
ooh” (“Deer Flower’), and Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “Ho! Ye Warriors 
on the War-path.” Later, she was again 
heard to advantage in Lullaby by Lieu- 
rance and the “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis.”’ 

Miss Porter’s songs had some of the 
charm of novelty, since they were set- 
tings of Chinese Mother Goose rhymes, 


by Bainbridge Crist, which have not 
been frequently programmed. The 
group was made up of “Lady Bug,” 


“Baby Is Sleeping,” “The Mouse,” “Of 
What Use Is a Girl,” “Pat-a-eake” and 
“The Old Woman.” The quaint char- 
acter of the verses and their settings, 
as given by Miss Porter, won warm 
favor. The program also offered a mis- 
cellaneous group to round out its charms 
for the audience of pupils and their 
friends. 


-sical leader of this organization. 


WERRENRATH FEATURED IN SAVANNAH’S CALENDAR 


Local Artists End Huntingdon. Club’s 
Matinée Series and Participate 
in Other Events 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 30.—The last 
concert of the All Star Series under the 
auspices of the Evans, Salter Company 
and the Savannah Music Club presented 
Reinald Werrenrath in recital before a 
large audience on April 5. The bari- 


tone’s reception was demonstratively 
cordial. He was entertained the same 


evening by Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Du- 
rant. 

The last of the season’s afternoons ar- 
ranged by the music department of the 
Huntingdon Club was a delightful af- 
fair under the chairmanship of Grace 
Cushman, violinist, who with Mrs. Mar- 
maduke Floyd and Mrs. J. J. Bouhan 
provided the program. 

A recent luncheon of the Kiwanis Club 
was made doubly interesting by a capi- 
tal musical program. John Dyer is mu- 
Blinn 
Owen, pianist; Mrs. Andrew Aprea, so- 
prano, and Chas. E. Pless, tenor, gave 
a program that was received with warm 
appreciation. 

The Thursday Morning Music Club 
met on April 14 with Mrs. W. H. Myers 
as hostess. Mrs. Frank Spencer and 
Mrs. Aprea, both guests, provided vocal 
items that were features of an admir- 
able program. 


i 


The Jewish Alliance members under 
Mrs. Baylis’s direction are working 
hard on an operetta to be produced at 
an early date. The Girls’ Glee Club of 
the Henry Junior High School gave a 
delightful operetta, “The Little Lan- 
terns,” recently under the direction of 
Miss Hauser, assistant to Miss Cushman, 
supervisor of music in the _ public 
schools. 

The Savannah Music Club is busy ar- 
ranging for a musical contest. A _ pre- 
liminary trial will take place the end 
of this month and there will be a final 
contest in June. 

The Boy Choir of Sacred Heart 
Church presented an operetta entitled 
“Jingaman,” on a recent program. The 
Alee Temple of Shriners mustered some 
of the best musicians in town for a min- 
strel show which proved to be exception- 
ally successful. i. os 





Bock Cecil Fanning for Appearances in 
Kansas 

When Cecil Fanning gave a recital in 
the Fritschy Concert Course in Kansas 
City in February he was so successful 
that Mr. Fritschy, by special arrange- 
ment with Daniel Mayer, has undertaken 
to book the baritone in his immediate 
territory during next December. Mr. 
Fanning will again sing in the Kansas 
City course as well as in Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, Winfield and Wichita. 








Chautauqua Institution, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., 
July 4th to August 13th 


Master Classes 


HUTCHESON 


For information concerning scholarship, pri- 
vate lessons, classes, address: Secretary, Piano 
Master Classes, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Conducted by 





weeks during the season. 











Note: Pianists studying at Chautauqua will have the advantage, in addition to 
their regular course, of concerts by the New York Symphony Orchestra for six 

















COLOURED STAR 


By BAINBRIDGE CRIST, Composer of “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” “Drolleries from an Oriental Doll’s House,” 


“Egyptian Impressions,” etc. 



































*ENGLISH GIRL They have put you into a heathen box CONTENTS 
I that liv’d ever about you And hidden your feet and carried you sn 
Never touched you Lilian; out in the frosty morning; 
You com from, fas away a ae oe or ‘ ‘H KE .MPEROR 
eer - pe LR oy an foggy brook | | EK) 
And devils with twitching faces And look like big blue men in the mist . 34 
Had all their will of you tis @lier ae 
oe oo oe , Now only the mist and the water remain . : . _ ' 
But I saw your little feet in your I] CoLot RED Sy ARS 
bedroom, They never regarded your feet 
Your little heathen shoes I kept so But I regarded, Lilian 
bright. : Their faces ever twitch'd, N ‘ 
For they regarded not your feet, Lilian, But for the seven years since I saw II] ENGLISH GIRL 
But I regarded you 
Your little heathen stockings were mine My face did not change. 
to carry. TI never regarded your warm feet, 
anh te Ot ont end te ash: Bur T regarded [IV Leia 
But I that liv’d ever about you ‘ 
Never touched you, Lilian, = - a = et - 
Their _ faces twitch more this frosty *By perm sion Houghton Mifflin Price $1.00 Postpaid BAINBRIDGE 
morning; Company CRIST 
Ranging from the bizarre to the intensely dramatic, In these songs the composer has set to music the most 
these songs may be said to be the flowering of Mr. exotic and daring translations which have ever been 
Crist’s already highly developed idiom. made of oriental poetry. 
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“Mr. Polah belongs, by every right of musicianship, to the chosen few who 
stand out from the swollen flood of the season's violinists.” 


“Mr. Polah gave « brilliant performance, both in the display of technical 
proficiency and in an opulently beautiful tone.” 


HARRY H. HALL, MANAGER; GABRIELLE ELLIOT, ASSOCIATE MANAGER; 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Philadelphia Inquirer. 





“He captured the audience by storm and cheers resounded at its close.” 


Chicago Evening Post 





“He played with expression and unerring taste.” 


Detroit News 





“Mr. Polah approaches the very greatest virtuosi in technical facility. 
stands comparison with the most important violinists in the world.” 


Distinguished Violinist 
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STRANSKY AND HADLEY IMPRESS LOS ANGELES 





New York Philharmonic Gives Two Pro- 
grams—Jan Kubelik Displays Old 
Magic in Recitals 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 29.—The 
leading musical events of last week were 
the concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and the recitals of Jan 
Kubelik. The first orchestra concert 
was included in the Philharmonic 
Course, conducted by L. E. Behymer, 
and the Kubelik recitals were under the 
same auspices. 

On the first Philharmonic program 
was Hadley’s “Culprit Fay,” conducted 
by the composer, and on the second pro- 
gram Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da Ri- 
mini,” led by Josef Stransky, and Had- 
ley’s “Salome,” directed by the composer, 
works new to Los Angeles. 


The musical public was as much in- 
terested in the conductors as in the or- 
chestra itself. The directness, lack of 
superfluous motion, exactness of indica- 
tion and, at times, the delicacy of the 
visiting leaders were features of much 
interest. Especially was Mr. Hadley’s 
work as composer and conductor inter- 
esting. 

Jan Kubelik was greeted by very large 
audiences this week. His impeccable 
technique was much commented on and 
his reception by both audiences showed 
that his hold on the public remains al- 
most as strong as in former years. 

Viola Ellis, contralto, who has been 
visiting Los Angeles for several months 
leaves shortly on a three months’ concert 
tour of the Middle States, after which 
she plans to return to this city. 

W. F. G. 





Visit of Stransky Forces Provides Sea- 
son’s Climax in San Diego 


San Dieco, CAuL., April 30.—The New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Josef Stransky, completely 
captivated the large audience at the 
Spreckles Theater when it gave a pro- 
gram. before the members of the Am- 
phion Club on April 20. This was the 
closing number of the club’s course and 
a more suitable climax could not have 
been desired. The unity of the seasoned 
orchestra’s work and the fine readings 
of Mr. Stransky were features that stand 
out conspicuously in the season’s music. 

Their program included Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture, and the 
“Tannhauser” overture. “The Culprit 
Fay” by Hadley was also given, the 
composer conducting. : W. F. &. 





Bolm and Barrére Forces Appear To- 
gether in Denver 

DENVER, April 30.—The Adolph Bolm 

Ballet and George Barrére’s Little Sym- 


phony gave the final concert in Robert 
Slack’s subscription series April 14 and 


delighted the large audience. Favorite 
items in the Little Symphony program 
were Henry Hadley’s suite, Pierné’s 
“For My Little Friends,” and the Gluck 
“Orpheus” air for flute and strings in 
which Mr. Barrére played the solo. In 
the ballet following there was much pan- 
tomime with elaborate scenic setting and 
clever dancing. Bolm’s technical feats 
in his solo numbers took one’s breath 
away by their dazzling speed and perfec- 
tion of execution. J.C. W. 





New York Philharmonic Closes Series in 
Phoenix 


PHOENIX, ArRIz., April 30.—The Art- 
ists Series of the Musicians Club closed 
a most successful season with a brilliant 
concert by the New York Philharmonic, 
Josef Stransky and Henry Hadley con- 
ducting. A capacity house of music- 
lovers greeted the organization and paid 
generous tribute to the authoritative 
leadership of Mr. Stransky. The pro- 
gram opened with the Dvorak “New 
World” Symphony and closed with the 
“Caucasian Sketches” of Ipolitoff-Ivan- 
off. The “Romeo and Juliet” of Tchai- 
kovsky was presented with great emo- 


tional intensity. Henry Hadley con- 
ducted his own “Culprit Fay.” At the 
close of the program the audience re- 
fused to leave, and Mr. Stransky added 
the Introduction to the third act of 
“Lohengrin.” H. M. R. 


SCHUMANN HEINK IN OMAHA 








Contralto’s Visit and Bolm-Barrére 
Event Brighten Musical Calendar 


OMAHA, NEB., April 30.—The women 
of the First Central Congregational 
Church brought their concert course to 
a brilliant conclusion by presenting 
Schumann Heink, at the City Audi- 
torium. The artist was in splendid 
voice and rose to rare heights of vocal 
art. Katherine Hoffman, at the piano, 
performed admirably. 

The Adolf Bolm Ballet Intime with the 
Little Symphony appeared at the Bran- 


deis Theater recently before an enthu- 
siastic audience. Georges Barrére and 
his artists gave a charming program in- 
cluding three entrancing flute pieces by 
Mr. Barrére. A generous program of 
dances, interspersed with more orches- 
tral numbers, followed. 

At the annual concert of the Music 
Department of the Omaha Woman’s 
Club, the chorus, under the baton of 
Henry Cox, made apparent its progress 
during the past year by its excellent per- 
formance in a cantata by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and miscellaneous choral num- 
bers. Louise Jansen Wylie, soprano; 
Mrs. De Emmett Bradshaw, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Maude Fenser Gutsmer, con- 
tralto, were heard in solo parts. Other 
numbers on the program were given by 
the West Sisters String Quartet. 

Mrs. L. F. Crofoot, sister of Frances 
Nash, appeared recently in a piano re- 
cital at Duchesne College and Convent 
of the Sacred Heart. Mrs. Crofoot 
proved eminently satisfactory in a tax- 
ing program which gave scope to her 
splendid technical equipment, and her 
powers of interpretation. F. L. W. 


END SAN JOSE SERIES 





San Francisco Chamber Music Players 
Finish Colbert Course 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 23.—The Sa; 
Francisco Chamber Music Society, as 
sisted by Mabel Riegelman, soprano. 
gave the concluding recital in the Col. 
bert Concert Course on April 15. A 
string quartet by Dohnanyi, and a Mo 
zart quartet for flute and strings, plu: 
short numbers for strings by Dvorak. 
Ipolitoff-Ivanoff, and Grainger, were ex 
quisitely interpreted by Mr. Per 
singer, Mr. Ford, Mr. Firestone, M: 
Britt, and Mr. Hecht. Miss Riegelma: 
charmed her hearers, her best work ly 
ing done in Shubert’s “Lo Hear th 
Gentle Lark,” with flute obbligato playe: 
by Mr. Hecht. Constance Mering playe. 
splendid accompaniments. 

The Society gave a thirty-minute pro 
gram at the San José High School o) 
Friday morning. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, was presente: 
in recital at the Victory Theater by Sher 
man Clay and Co., April 13, in conjunc- 
tion with the Duo-Art reproducing piano 
In addition to his fine solo work he 
played second piano accompaniments tv 
the Duo-Art’s reproduction of his per- 
formance of the Chopin Polonaise, Op 
22, and other works. Mr. Cortot’s sol, 
numbers included works by Chopin, 
Schubert, Debussy, Albeniz, and Saint 
Saéns. The theater was filled to ca 
pacity. 





SAN FRANcIscoO.—Pupils of the Ada 
Clement Music School gave a recital re- 
cently under the direction of Lillian 
Hodghead. The participants included 
Ruth Cook, Elizabeth Larsh, Katharine 
Eddy, Evelyn Hodghead, Stella Stevens. 
Preston Ames, Elizabeth Sherwood, 
Adrienne Hedger, Devona Doxie, Mar- 
garet Larsh, Margaret O’Leary, Kath 
ryn Kent, Ernst Ophuls, Patrice Nau 
man, Morton Gibbons and Louise Zeh 
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231 West 96th Street, New York 
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Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 








Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 


Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5839 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Halli—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 





William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 





Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenow 5191 





May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Russell Snively Gilbert 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Plano and the 
a foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
1013 Carnegte Hall, New York Circle 1850 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 

8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


Hugo Kortschak violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
Baritone, 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington. D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 

















Henry Schroeder 


Pianist and Teacher 


22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 80th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading 


Pennsylvania 
The Sittig 


Trio Violin, Cello, Piano 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel, 2444 Murray Hilt 














Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col, 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 


ITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 


By Appointment Only 


Granberry Piano School 
For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 








Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th 8t., N. Y. 
*Phone. 5910 Schuyler. 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: The Sere, Saee, Los Angeles, 





Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 165 East 64th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mary Ursula Doyle 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 








Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 603-4 Carnegie Hall 


CONDUCTOR—C0ACH— 
John Warren Erb 8p anist 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


Lucy Feagin 

TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 

Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carnegie Hall 











Stadio 915 Cirele 2634 





LILLIAN MILLER 
Rane Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano _ 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 








Grace Hofheimer pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
; VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - ° ° © . 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mags. 





MASS. 








Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 





Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 
(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalisation’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


Anne Stevenson 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—5: 








E. Sheffield Marsh 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworth 





Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. *Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture 
813 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 





ore 
New York City 


Frederic Warren 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment on! 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
*Phone Plaza 3223 








Edmund J. Myer Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karlie 


Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metro 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studlo: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway 





litan Opera Co. 





Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


° * Lyric—Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin ‘s3prano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York *Phone Bryant 1274 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 











Stadio 144 Bast 63nd St., New York 





The Wilder School of Music 
(Bstablishea 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 


116 Main 8t., Burlington, Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
— Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 rnegie Hall New Yor! 


Grand Bari 
Nikola Zan weg ot <4 tone 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 BH. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


Zerff? Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Oorrect Method of Voice Productic® 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Columbus 56217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
Director 
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Chicagoans’ Visit to San Francisco Inspires New 
Enthusiasm for War Memorial Opera House Plan 





Fund Raised Totals $1,175,- 
000—City Supervisors Vote 

a Subscription of $100,000, 

but Official Auditor Refuses 

Approval — Mary Garden 

Announces’ Intention to 

Produce an Opera by Two 

San Franciscans Next Sea- 

son—Hadley and Stransky 

Royally Welcomed as Lead- 

ers of N. Y. Philharmonic 

(By Aeroplane Mail) 

Q AN FRANCISCO, April 28.—The un- 
\) precedented attendance and receipts 

the Chicago Opera Association, which 
a two weeks’ engagement last 
Saturday evening, aroused the civic mind 

the need of an opera house to accom- 
modate such organizations. But when 
the City Auditor, Thomas J. Boyle, was 
called upon to officially approve a sub- 
scription of $100,000 made by the San 
francisco Board of Supervisors to the 
War Memorial Fund, in connection with 
a project for an opera house, he refused 

do so, on the ground that it was “an 
inwarranted expenditure of public 
moneys.” 

San Francisco’s struggle for an opera 
house dates back many years. After 
the war a group which has for years 
agitated for a municipal opera house, 
believing that a propitious time had 
irrived, launched a project for a war 
memorial in the form of a combined 
opera house and music center. A drive 
for a fund of $2,500,000 was instituted 
and it met with some success. To date 
about $1,175,000 has been underwritten. 
The Board of Supervisors, in the first 
flush of enthusiasm which accompanied 
the movement, subscribed $100,000. 

An ideal site on the Civic Center, 








closed 


diagonally across the street from the 
City Hall, was purchased from the 
Paulist Fathers for $300,000. Plans 


have been accepted, and it has been an- 
nounced from time to time by the com- 
ittee that the laying of the cornerstone 
was imminent. But somehow, actual 
work upon the structure has been de- 
ayed. When the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation came to San Francisco for a two 
weeks’ engagement under the local man- 
agement of Selby C. Oppenheimer, a 
force of carpenters and scene fitters was 
put to work to fit up the Exposition 
\uditorium, the only building large 
enough to accommodate the audiences. 
The attendance for the fourteen nights 
as announced to have been 85,000 and 
the total gross receipts more than $250,- 
000. On one of the gala nights, when 
lary Garden and Lucien Muratore were 
nging in “Thais,” members of the War 
lemorial Committee canvassed the audi- 
ence for additional subscriptions. En- 
thusiasm ran high and publicity was 
iven the project. 

Auditor Boyle has now dashed some 
old water upon the revivified enthu- 
iasm. It is suggested, however, that a 
vay may be found for the city to abide 
'y the pledge made by the supervisors 
yy purchasing an interest in the prop- 
erty for the sum of $100,000. 


Accepts San Franciscans’ Opera 


Mary Garden accepted a_ three-act 
pera, “The Land of Happiness,” by two 
an Franciscans, Joseph D. Redding and 
"‘empleton Crocker, before leaving 
saturday for Denver. The piece is an 
daptation of Crocker’s Bohemian Club 
‘lay of several years ago, with music by 
‘edding. Miss Garden stated that “The 
and of Happiness” would be produced 
1 Chicago next season. She also stated 
hat she would give “The Girl of the 
‘olden West” at an early date. 

Henry Hadley, first conductor of the 
an Francisco Symphony Orchestra, re- 
eived a cordial welcome on his return 
») San Francisco with the New York 
‘hilharmonic Orchestra in the capacity 
f associate conductor. On April 24 he 
onducted the orchestra at the Exposition 


\uditorium, presenting his own sym- 
hhonic poem, “Salome.” He _ divided 
ionors with Josef Stransky. Both 
eaders were greeted with warm cor- 


liality by an audience of several thou- 
ands. 
Hadley is a favorite in San Francisco; 








(© Underwood & Underwood 


Lucien Muratore, Mary Garden and Lina Cavalieri (Mme. Muratore) Enjoy Cali- 
fornia’s Golden Spring, While Chicagoans Play in San Francisco 


he composed the music for the Bohemian 
Grove play of 1912, “The Atonement of 
Pan,” and Bohemian Club members were 


present on Sunday and presented to him 
a basket of roses with a note inscribed: 
“From the Bohemian Club to Henry 





MACFADYEN BOOKS ARTISTS 


Arranged for Next Season for 
Gordon, Dambois and Crimi 


Tours 


Unusual activity for many artists un- 
der the direction of the Universal Con- 
cert Bureau, Inc., Ralph MacFadyen, 
manager, is seen. Among the bureau’s 
artists who have long lists of appear- 
ances scheduled are Jeanne Gordon, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan. Miss Gor- 
don completed her second Metropolitan 
season April 24. She is listed for several 
festival engagements this spring and 
will sail for Europe May 21, returning 
early in October to open her concert 
dates prior to her season with the Met- 
ropolitan next November. She will be 
heard on many important concert courses 
in the larger cities throughout the 
United States. 

Maurice Dambois, Belgian ’cellist, is 
appearing in a number of European 
concerts. He returns to America next 
January to fill dates booked by Mr. Mac- 
“adyen. He will begin his tour with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra with which he will 
be heard as soloist on Jan. 16. 

Giulio Crimi, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, sailed for Buenos Aires on May 4, 
to sing at the Colon. During the clos- 
ing Metropolitan season, Mr. Crimi was 
celled upon to appear in many extra 
performances owing to illness of other 
principals. He returns to America the 
latter part of September to start an ex- 
tensive tour booked through the Middle, 
Western, Southern and Southwestern 
States. He will also be heard with Miss 
Gordon in numerous concerts. 


Philharmonic ’Cellist to be Orchestra 
Soloist at Home Town Concert 


EAU CLAIRE, Wis., April 30.—Local 
enthusiasm over the forthcoming visit, 
on May 19, of the New York Philhar- 
monic in running high, because of the 
fact that Robert Thrane, ’cellist, who 
passed his boyhood days in Eau Claire 
and lived here until he began his profes- 
sional career, will be the soloist, playing 
Boellmann’s “Variations Symphoniques.” 
When it was first announced that the or- 
chestra would play here on its first con- 
tinental tour, a unanimous request was 
made that Mr. Thrane be heard again, 
with the result that practically the en- 
tire house is already sold. Mr. Thrane 
is also a member of the Landau String 
Quartet. 





Flock from Adjoining Towns to Hear 
Galli-Curci in Oklahoma City 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., April 30.— 
Three thousand people, many from ad- 
joining cities and towns, gathered in the 


Fair grounds auditorium on Monday 
night, to hear Galli-Curci. The singer 
opened the program with a couple of 
old English songs, and included in her 
list “Ah, fors’ é@ lui” from “Traviata” 
and the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” 

C. . C. 


Hadley, our beloved member, and the 
foremost American composer and con- _ 
ductor. Welcome to California and San 
Francisco.” 

Hadley was also honored at the Sun- 
day morning concert of the California 
Theater when his “Herod” Overture was 
played by Herman Heller’s orchestra as 
its closing number. The composer, who 
was present, had. to acknowledge the 
applause of the audience. 

Much to the regret of the appreciative 
audience, the New York Philharmonic 
gave only one concert here. Stransky’s 
sincerity and the magnetic leadership of 
his musicians in Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony was an outstanding feature of the 


program. The organization was pre- 

sented by the Oppenheimer manage- 
ment. M. H. H. 

Children’s Orchestra Formed in Rus_ 

ton, La. ur- 

Ruston, La, April 25.—To prom 5 

an interest in music among children < °5 


to create a demand for better music 
the public schools of this section an 2" 
chestra of children has been formed*!”& 
this place. This work was underta®P > 
by H. D. Wilson, director of musjtTlas 
the State School located here. } 2nd 
assisted by his daughters, France also 
Mary, teachers in the local high 2!" Of 
and by Berdie Nelson. None >auss, 
children are above the ninth -#Scombe. 
school. They meet twice each club, was 
an hour. Outside practice is Of songs 
quired. On a few occasions {icFadyen. 
been permitted to play in publicKlinker 
courage them and advertise the 1 
ment. They have appeared with su 
cess before the Louis Moreau Gottschalk® 
Music Club. H. D. W. 

Wylie Aiding Columbus Y. M. C. A. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, April 28..—The cam- 
paign of the local Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. to raise funds has enlisted the ser- 
vices of William H. Wylie, tenor, of Cam- 
bridge, as director of the musical pro- 
grams which are being featured. With 
the aid of home talent, Mr. Wylie, who 
is secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merece in Cambridge, has arranged in- 
teresting lists. 




































































(GENTLEMEN: 


on the concert stage. 




















KUGENE YSAYE 


Violinist and Conductor 


WRITES OF THE | 


6.6782 — en 
‘OGiskenng)- | 


PIANO 


For many years now the Chickering piano has been | 
my constant companion both in my studio, my home and 
| 


Year by year my admiration for it has grown and may 
I venture the statement that with the years the Chickering | 
has grown in musical beauty until today it is unique in all the 
qualities that combine to make a piano of the highest rank. | 


Management HUROK-STROCK Musical Bureau 











January 24, 1921 


(Signed) FE. YSAYE 
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Bispham Gives of His Art to 
Help Philadelphia Alliance 








American Baritone Presents 
Notable Program Before 
Organization's Members 


gg nee sagen April 28.—David 
Bispham gave what was called by 
the audience of musicians and music 
connoisseurs present the most enjoyable 
and interesting “recital intime” of the 
season last night at the Art Alliance on 
Rittenhouse Square, in compliment of the 
4ro0d work being done by the Alliance. 
wee, Bispham volunteered his services 
~_d gave of them and his distinguished 
IS in the fullest measure. His pro- 

im was the notable feature of Art Al- 


Snce Week. It was a characteristic 
Yorpham program that the noted bari- 
dires offered, which means a group of 
captiShakespearean lyrics he interprets 
Sprec.uch in the spirit of the Bard of 
gram a song-recitation, a group of old 
phion ‘h songs, some Lieder, and, of 
closing .“Danny Deever.” His voice 
a more ‘ynded more sonorous in a de- 
been desii, of course, his diction was im- 
orchestra’ 
of Mr. Sie with his policy of working for 
out cc’ in the vernacular, he sang all the 
‘ Thbers in English. Purcell’s “Nymphs 
and Shepherds” and Wilson’s “The 
Pretty Creature” were the old English 
numbers. The Shakespearean group in- 
cluded Sullivan’s settings of “O Mistress 
Mine” and “Orpheus With His Lute,” 
Henry Holden Huss’s melodrama, “The 
Seven Ages of Man,” neatly character- 
ized with “stage business,” and “When 
I Was a Page” from Verdi’s “Falstaff.” 
Of dramatic worth were “The Templar’s 
Song,” from Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,” and 
“The Two Grenadiers.” ‘Danny Dee- 





Photo by Hartsook 
David Bispham, American Baritone 


ver,” with all the awesomeness and gris- 
liness that Mr. Bispham puts into it, was 
one encore number, and the other was 
Arensky’s pensive “How Beautiful Is 


the Rose.” Mary Miller Mount pro- 
vided well proportioned accompani- 
ments. 


Recital by Bureau Members 


An important feature of Art Alliance 
Week was a recital by some of the mem- 
bers of the “Registration Bureau,” 
which the organization maintains for 
the encouragement of young musicians, 


at no expense to them. This idea was 
originated by Susanna Dercum, who 
directs the work. The Bureau supplies 
soloists for musicales, choirs, entertain- 
ments, etc. Each registrant has the en- 
dorsement of a jury of professional mu- 
sicians, and hence the young artists who 
are given an opportunity to aisclose 
their talents are of excellent qualitica- 
tions. 

The program, which was exceptionally 
well presented, was contributed by Ce- 
celia Bonawitz, violinist; Ella Hartung, 
contralto; Mary Merklee, soprano; Hope 
Roberts, pianist; Frederick Hackenber- 
ger, bass; Harry Rhein, boy soprano; 
Elizabeth Millington, soprano; Rose 
Cohen and Jeannette Broomall. 

As showing the scope of the work 
done for young artists, Miss Mason, 
executive secretary, reports that for the 
year ending April 1 last the Bureau ob- 
tained permanent positions for five 
young artists, substituting positions for 
thirteen, and engagements for special 


occasions for thirty-three. It had 
eighty calls for its services and 190 
registrants were listed. Among. the 


permanent positions were some in choirs 
and some as teachers in schools. Among 
the temporary engagements were sev- 
eral for out-of-town concerts, including 
nine weeks at the Steel Pier at Atlan- 
tic City. The Bureau protects the in- 
terests of the young artists, in every 
case insisting upon the payment of a fee 
to the scloist. , A well-known Philadel- 
phia lawyer volunteers his services in 
preparing the contracts and seeing that 
they are properly carried out. 

The musical side of the Alliance has 
been honored this year in the selection 
of a president. The new executive is 
John F. Braun, tenor, who is also promi- 
nent in business. Mr. Braun is a direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation and one of the twenty-five stock- 
holders of the Academy of Music Cor- 
poration, which has made possible a per- 
manent home for the orchestra, opera 
and other musical enterprises. He will 
be remembered as. a soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. W. R. M. 





Stokowski Plans Enlarged 
| Orchestra for Philadelphia 








Personnel to Be Increased 
from Ninety-six to 104— 
Ten Concerts Each for New 
York and Pittsburgh 


HILADELPHIA, April 30.— A 

“Greater Philadelphia Orchestra” 
will be the slogan for next season, ac- 
cording to important announcements 
made on the eve of the season’s last con- 
certs. A larger and more active band is 
assured. The personnel will be increased 


_ from ninety-six to 104 players. Thirteen 
men are leaving and twenty-one new 
musicians will be engaged. 

The activities of the orchestra on tour 
are to be increased in two cities, New 
York and Pittsburgh. The Wilmington 
series will be discontinued after this sea- 
son, as the Delaware metropolis has no 
auditorium large enough to make visits 
there of sufficient profit to warrant the 
expense. This enables the management 
to increase the Carnegie Hall programs 
in New York from eight to ten, encour- 
aged by the fact that the entire series 
was sold out in advance this last season. 
Pittsburgh will also have ten concerts. 
In Washington, Harrisburg and Balti- 
more five concerts each will be given and 
the orchestra will as usual provide the 
symphonic substance at the annual music 
festival in Toronto. 

The customary series of twenty-five 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts will be given in the Academy of 
Music here, and in addition there will 
be six other concerts, three on Wednes- 
day afternoons especially arranged for 
children and three on Monday evenings, 
for the general public unable to attend 
the subscription concerts. The experi- 
mental “pops” this season, at which reg- 
ular programs were repeated, adjusted 
satisfactorily the complaint that persons 
unable to subscribe in advance had no 
opportunity to attend the concerts on ac- 
count of the early selling out of the 
subscription series. 
concerts will be better distributed over 
the orchestral year. Five of the “cam- 
pus concerts” at the University of Penn- 
sylvania will be directed by Dr. Thad- 
deus Rich, concertmaster and assistant 
conductor, and possibly Mr. Stokowski 
will conduct one of them as he did this 


Next season these 


year. Altogether, the orchestra will give 
more than 100 concerts, exceeding even 
its busy record of this year. 

Two or three guest conductors will be 
heard. One of them will be Vincent 
d’Indy. Although not officially an- 
nounced, it is more than probable that 
another will be Willem Mengelberg, 
whose single program given this spring 
was a sensation. The third is likely to 
be Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who for the past 
two seasons has conducted during the 
mid-season rest which it has been tound 


‘necessary for Mr. Stokowski to take. 


In relation to the addition of eight 
new players, Arthur Judson, manager of 
the Orchestra, said an augmented en- 
semble was necessary if the organization 
was to maintain its position and prestige 
by pioneering works of the modern 
school. The additions, Mr. Judson de- 
clared, meant a better tonal balance and 
more varied coloring. About one-fourth 
of the numbers on Mr. Stokowski’s pro- 
grams are novelties. 

Notable changes are the retirement of 
André Maquarre, first flautist; Edward 
W. Geffert, first violin, who returns to 
the Chicago Symphony, and Paul Meyer, 
who also came here from Chicago. Mr. 
Maquarre, who came to the orchestra 
from the Boston Symphony several years 
ago, is succeeded by W. M. Kincaid, a 
pupil of Georges Barrére, who comes 
from the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety and who was formerly a flautist 
with the Damrosch forces. 

Coming back to the home band are two 
first violinists, Otto Mueller, who has 
been kept abroad by the war since 1913; 
Antonio Ferrara, who left last year to 
join the Cleveland Symphony, and Jo- 
seph Dorio, a French horn player. C. E. 
Gerhard of the National Symphony and 
previously with the New York Philhar- 
monic, takes the extra trombone pro- 
vided for in the augmented personnel, 
and Frank Delli Gatti, one of the violas, 
goes into the first violin section. 

The instruments added are two first 
violins, two ’cellos, two violas, one 
French horn, and one trumpet. 

Mr. Stokowski has decided on a policy 
of giving young artists with budding 
reputations, who have recognized talent, 
solo opportunities. Many new faces will 
be seen among the assistant artists next 
season, but the soloist list will not be 
given out until it is complete. 

W. R. M. 


RECITAL BY FRANK FORBES 





Ex-service Man, Pupil of Dudley Buck, 
Heard in Fine Program 


Sometimes a misfortune turns into a 
blessing. Frank Forbes who gave the 
admirable recital at Dudley Buck’s 
studio, April 27, is a disabled ex-serv- 
ice man who is being given his musical 
training by the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. Before the war he 
held a business position which did not 
allow him to realize his dream of study- 
ing vocal work. A fall from an aero- 
plane at a Texas aviation camp resulted 
in a fractured neck and the future looked 
black, until a real musician heard him 
sing in the hospital and recognized the 
velvet quality of his voice. Arrange- 
ments were made for lessons with Dud- 
ley Buck who is responsible for his 
rapid progress. After studying a year, 
Mr. Forbes was placed on the pay-roll 
of the Federal Board which deals with 
the cases of disabled ex-service men. 
He has so far recovered his health that 
in another year he will be ready for the 
concert stage. Mr. Buck says that he 
brings to his work an unusual intelli- 
gence which coupled with purity of dic- 
tion and his tone quality should insure 
success. 

In the “Pilgrim’s Song” by Tchaikov- 
sky, Mr. Forbes showed his artistic 
power of interpretation, and “Sorter 
Miss You” by Smith was sung with a 
pathos and feeling that went straight 
to the heart of his audience. Mildred 
C. Wiseman played the violin with un- 
usual maturity for so young a girl, and 
Florence K. White’s flexible soprano 
showed to good advantage in all of her 
numbers. 





Personnel Announced of Summer Fac- 
ulty at Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 29.—The sum- 
mer session of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, will run for six weeks, from 
July 4 to Aug. 13. This is the tenth 
season of summer classes at the Pea- 
body, and arrangements have been made 
for a staff of teachers including many 
members of the faculty of both the main 
and preparatory departments. Max 
Landow, will be the head of the piano 
department and will also conduct a 
Master Class, a Course in Interpretation 
and one in Ensemble Playing. Eliza- 
beth Coulson will teach also in the piano 
department, as will Mrs. Anna B. Sim- 
merman, Carlotta Heller, Henrietta 
Holthaus and Mabel Thomas. Miss 
Coulson will conduct, also, a class in 


Piano Pedagogy. Classes in Elementary 
Music, Ear-training and Literature wij! 
be given under Miss Thomas. G. Herbert 
Knight, will have charge of the organ 
department and will also give a series of 
lectures on the History of Music. Ade. 
lin Fermin will conduct the vocal de. 
partment, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn wi! 
head the violin department. Howard R 
Thatcher will take charge of the Depart 
ment in Harmony and Composition an, 
will have a class in Form and Analysis 
Keyboard Analysis and Harmonic An 
alysis. Barron Berthald will give 
course in acting. As in former year: 
the Johns Hopkins University Summe 
School will co-operate with the Peabody. 
the dates of the two schools coinciding 
The University will also recognize ce; 
tain prescribed studies taken at th 
Conservatory as electives for candidat, 
for the degree of Bachelor of Scienc, 
Dr. Edward F. Buchner and Frederic 
R. Huber, who will conduct the ty 
schools, respectively. 





FITCHBURG FESTIVAL DAYs 
BRING DISTINCTIVE MUSK 


“Damnation of Faust” Sung by Althouse 
Middleton, Howell and Patton— 
Craft, House, Dadmun Score 


FITCHBURG, MAss., April 30.—The a: 
nual Spring Festival of the Fitchbur; 
Choral Society was given in City Ha! 
Fitchburg, April 21 and 22. The 192 
Festival forces included a chorus of 32 
voices and an orchestra of forty piece 
Louis Eaton was conductor, and the sol: 
ists were Marcella Craft and Dici 
Howell, sopranos; Paul Althouse an 
Judson House, tenors; Royal Dadmw 
and Fred Patton, baritones, and Arthu: 
Middleton, bass. Nelson P. Coffin, fo: 
twelve years conductor of the society, 
was associate conductor. 

The Festival opened on Thursday ev: 
ning with an admirable presentation of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s I 
parture” with Craft, House and Dad 
mun as soloists. A miscellaneous pr 
gram followed, Paul Althouse scoring 
mightily with “Celeste Aida” and ‘“A} 
Fuyez” from “Manon,” and arias fro: 
“Rigoletto” and “Pagliacci,” and Miss 
Craft sang with the Ladies’ Chorus 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” The _ program 
closed with César Franck’s “One Hun 
dred and Fiftieth Psalm.” 

The second concert, on Friday afte: 
noon, was orchestral largely. Marcella 
Craft was soloist. Beethoven’s “Pas 
toral” Symphony, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite and the Dvorak “Carnevaj” Ove: 
ture were excellently played by the Fes- 
tival Orchestra under Conductor Eaton. 
Miss Craft sang “Tranquillo e posa’ 
from Donizetti’s ‘““Lucrezia Borgia” -and 
“Mi Chiamano Mimi” from “La Bohéme,” 
being acclaimed by her hearers. 

The crowning event of the festival was 
the presentation of “The Damnation of 
Faust” on Friday evening. Althous: 
and Middleton sang in excellent voice, 
with dramatic effect. Fred Patton 
Brander’s song was superb, while Dici: 
Howell sang excellently the difficult and 
somewhat thankless music assigned to 
Marguerite. Hazel Bremner Lord, 
member of the chorus, sang the part 0! 
the Voice from Heaven effectively. 

S. F. 





CORVALLIS, ORE.—A _ successful tou! 
has been completed by the Oregon Agri 
cultural College Glee Club, concerts b 
ing given at Cottage Grove, North Bend, 
Coquille, Bandon, Myrtle Point, Marsh 
field and Reedsport. William Frederick 
Gaskins, dean of the school of music. 
directed, and the soloists were Stewar 
Tully, baritone, and Arthur Kirkham. 
tenor. The ensemble included T. |! 
Hampton, C. Condit, K. E. Hamblin, ‘ 
W. Bennis, J. C. Ohm, H. C. Gooddal: 
C. M. Parsons, C. F. Dunn, E. GC. Bra 
ton, H. Rands, A. Brandes, F. J. Roeh 
V. O. Hesse, E. L. Kimball, H. J. Hil 
strom, R. L. Strong, M. E. Moe and 
M. Countryman. V. M. Shepherd was 
accompanist. 





HANS 


HESS 


Will hold Summer Cello Classes 
in Chicago at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, June First to August Twen- 
tieth, 1921, 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Address 522 Fine Arts Bldg.; 
Chicago. 
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Walter Greene Back 
from Recital Tour 


of the Middle West 





ishkin 





Photo by 
Walter Greene, Baritone 


Among the artists who are returning 
to New York from tours is Walter 
Greene, baritone, who recently completed 
a tour which took him through the Mid- 
dle West, into the South as far as New 
Orleans and North to the Dakotas. Most 
of his appearances this season have been 
made in recital, but he has also been 
heard as oratorio soloist. During Jan- 
uary and February of next season, the 
singer will make another extended tour 
of this district. Among engagements 
for the current season is one as soloist 
at the first biennial Music Festival at 
Oxford, Ohio, during the first week of 
May. He will sing the solos in Cad- 
man’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal” on 
the first program. To the second he will 
contribute the Prologue from “Pagli- 
aceci” and the baritone solos in the Gar- 
den Scene of “Faust,” in the duet from 
“Forza del Destino,” sung with George 
Meader, and in the duet from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” with Barbara Maurel. On the 
last evening of the festival, Mr. Greene 
will be soloist in Gounod’s “Redemption.” 
He has also been engaged for the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Music Festival, May 19 to 
21, when he will sing the baritone part 
in “The Children’s Crusade” by Pierné, 
and again on Artists’ Night, as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra _ in 
“Arioso di Benvenuto” by Diaz. 


MAKE FEDERATION AWARDS 








Contestants from New England Awarded 
Honors by Distinguished Judges 


Boston, April 29.—Announcement was 
made here yesterday of the winners of 
the district contest held last Monday in 
Steinert Hall under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs of 
America. The district comprises the New 
England States, and the successful com- 
petitors in the several State contests had 
their trial here Monday. The winners 
were Rene Viau, pianist, of Providence, 
R. I., pupil of Hans Schneider, of that 
city; Mary Cooper, violinist, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Stetson Humphrey, tenor, 
of Boston; Jane Sears, soprano, of East 
Dennis, Cape Cod. Miss Cooper, Mrs. 
Sears and Mr. Humphrey were the suc- 
cessful contestants in the Massachusetts 
contest a month ago. 

Mrs. Mary G. Reed, who worked un- 

stintingly for both contests, was instru- 
mental in bringing them to a successful 
issue. Mrs. Frank Seiberling, of Akron, 
Ohio, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, was special guest at 
the New England contest and acted as 
judge in the voice contest. 
. The following were the judges in the 
district contest: Piano, Heinrich Geb- 
hard, Edith Thompson, Arthur Foote, 
Olin Downes and Wendell H. Luce; 
violin, Edith Winn, Charles M. Loeffler, 
J. Theodorowicz, George Burdett, Felix 
Winternitz and Penfield Roberts; voice, 
Mrs. Frank Seiberling, Mrs. Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, Charles White, Henry 
L. Gideon and Henry Levine of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. We de Es 





Promote School Festival in Davis, Okla. 

Davis, OKLA, April 30.—To stimulate 
interest in good music, the Music Club 
gave a three-day music festival in the 
school auditorium, April 28, 29 and 30. 
The first day’s program was furnished 





by active members of the Club assisted 
by the Club chorus. Friday a diversified 
program was given by musicians from 
the State University and the closing day 
musicians from the State normal school 
at Edmond, assisted by Ether McRuer, 
contributed the program. The festival 
will be an annual event. C. M. C. 


HEAR YOUTHFUL PLAYERS 





Cornu’s Junior Orchestra Gives Concert 
at Aeolian Hall 


The sixth concert of Louis J. Cornu’s 
Junior Orchestra was given in Aeolian 
Hall Sunday afternoon, May 1. Mr. 
Cornu conducted, and the _ orchestra 
played with unusual energy and accord, 
its members being for the most part 
under eighteen years of age. Good or- 
chestral color was present in the cli- 
maxes, though the ensemble was not in 
every instance smooth. If accentuation 
and rhythm were the whole of music, Mr. 
Cornu would be captain of a raft of 
wonder-children. Flora Coan Bassett 
accompanied both the orchestral num- 
bers and the violin solos by Clementine 
Chappel, and the tenor solos by Joseph 
Mathieu. 

The orchestra played Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, Grieg’s Norwegian 
Dance, No. 3, Sibelius’ “Valse Triste,” a 
medley of excerpts from “Pagliacci” and 
the Overture to “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” by Nicolai. Miss Chappel, a miss 
of eight, who has studied the practice 
of violin-playing only six months, played 
with earnestness and_ skill Moffat’s 
Sarabande Largo and a_ Bourée by 
Haase. Mr. Mathieu sang Manney’s 
“Consecration,” “Charming Chloe,” 
Lane’s “The Little Fisherman” and “The 
Wreck of the Julie Plante’ by O’Hara, 
excelling in lyric passages, but not al- 
ways tempering a distinct diction with 
refinement of delivery. 





YOUNG VOCALISTS APPEAR 


Pupils of Helen Augusta Hayes Heard 
in Annual Program 


The annual concert of the pupils of 
Helen Augusta Hayes was given in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
26. Graded vocal work was exhibited 
in a program of some length, many of 
the offerings being ambitious and com- 
mendably executed. 

Marion Lowell, soprano, and Bernadina 
Carnelli, contralto, were first heard in a 
duet from Meyerbeer’s “L’Etoile du 
Nord,” and later in groups which in- 


cluded respectively the “Lakmé” Bell 
Song and Meyerbeer’s “Scena e Zinga- 
resca.” Antoinette Rippier, soprano, and 
John Forbes, tenor, sang a duet from 
“Lucia,” and groups which included 
Schumann’s “Moonlight” and an aria 
from “Puritani” for soprano, and an aria 
for tenor from Braga’s “Reginella” and 
Wintter Watts’ “Blue Are Her Eyes.” 
Others heard were Margery Wellman, 
Florence Brown, Alicia Rensen, in an 
aria from Donizetti’s “Linda,” Marion 
Holman and Mrs. Charles B. McMuilen, 
the last singing well French songs by 
Delibes and Dalayrac. The program 
closed with the Card Trio from “Car- 
men,” by the Misses Rensen, Lowell and 
Carnelli. Ernesto Belli accompanied 
capably. 





EDNA WINSTON SINGS AGAIN 





Soprano at Her Best in Operatic Num- 
bers at Second Recital 


Edna Winston gave her second recital 
of the season in Aeolian Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon of last week, revealing 
again her naturally beautiful and pow- 
erful voice, but showing little skill in 
its management. Her forte seems to be 
in operatic arias; she has dramatic in- 
stinct. Ponchielli’s “Suicido” from 
“Gioconda,” and “Un bel Di” from “But- 
terfly” brought vigorous applause from 
the audience. With more attention to 
tone production, she should prove a very 
effective singer of such numbers. 

Miss Winston is much less at home in 
the field of lieder, as was evidenced by 
her singing of Schubert’s “Der Linden- 
baum” and “Freude der Kinderjahre,” 
and Schumann’s “Waldesgespriich” and 
“Frihlingsnacht.” 

The accompaniments were played by 
Coenraad v. Bos. 


Grace Kerns Appears Twice on Festival 
Program at Birmingham, Ala. 

Following’ her recent appearance in 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” in Phila- 
delphia, Grace Kerns was engaged for 
two performances at the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Festival last week. She was 
heard in a recital program one day and 
appeared the next day as soloist in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Forthcoming 
appearances are in Montclair, N. J., and 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York, at the special music ser- 
vice to be given by the combined choirs 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church and the 
Cathedral, under the direction of Miles 
Farrow. 


MADRIGAL CLUB CONCERT 





Chorus Conducted by Marguerite Potter 
Sings at the McAlpin 

The second in this season’s series of 

private concerts of the Madrigal Club 

of New York under the conductorship of 

Marguerite Potter, was given in the 

Hotel McAlpin before a good-sized audi- 


ence the evening of April 27. The work 
of this organization showed further 
progress along artistic lines. Miss Pot- 


ter deserves credit for her success in 
bringing her forces up to their present 
artistic standard. The club was as- 
sisted by Rosemary Pfaff, coloratura so- 
prano, and J. Steel Jamison, tenor. The 
ensemble works, well delivered, com- 
prised numbers of Rachmaninoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Brahms, Vanderpool, H. T. Bur- 
leigh, Hadley, Taylor and Hahn, the last 
number with incidental solos sung by 
Ruth Jantzen. Miss Pfaff was given an 
enthusiastic reception for her brilliant 
interpretations of a group comprising 
songs of Warford, DeLange and Bishop’s 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” and arias 
from “Bohéme,” “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Barber of Seville.” Mr. Jamison also 
won applause for his artistic singing of 
numbers by Giordano, Brahms, Strauss, 
Campbell-Tipton, Fox and Branscombe. 
Helen Henery, a member of the club, was 
cordially received in a group of songs 
by Brahe, Woodman and McFadyen. 
Ralph Angell and Marguerite Klinker 
were the accompanists. 





Peterson-Bertimen Recital a Feature of 
Music Week 


As a feature of the Music Week cele- 
bration, May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Ernesto Bert- 
men, pianist, appeared in concert at 
Aeolian Hall under the auspices of the 
Aeolian Company and the New York 
Globe. Miss Peterson’s song group was 
so successful that she had to add several 
extras before the audience would let 
her go. Stuart Ross accompanied 
her at the piano. Mr. Bertimen pre- 
sented some of the numbers of his two 
solo groups in conjunction with the Duo- 
Art. The young artist was received 
with hearty good favor. 





Nelson Illingworth has been engaged 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to give a song recital at their 
convention to be held at the Tri-cities, 
Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., early in June. 
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Deadlock with Union Threatens 
Future of M inneapolis Symphony 


Difficulty Brought About by Proposal to Give Summer Series 
at Lake Harriet by Agreement with Park Board—En- 
gagement of Non-Union Band for Other Resorts Leads 
to Stand by Organized Players—Park Board, Orchestral 
Association and Union All Firm—Association President 
Says No Attempt Will Be Made to Finance Symphony 


Until Dispute Is Settled 





INNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 2.—The 

future of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony is imperilled by an apparent dead- 
lock involving the Orchestral Associa- 
tion, the Musicians’ Union, backed by 
President Weber of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, and the Minneapolis 
Board of Park Commissioners. 

The Orchestral Association, Elbert L. 
Carpenter, president, has sought to 
lengthen the season by the engagement 
of the sixty-five men of the Minneapolis 
Symphony for a period of eight weeks, 
to give concerts in the pavilion at Lake 
Harriet, an outlying and popular sum- 
mer resort. 

An agreement with the Park Board, 
J. Ridgway, secretary, was entered upon. 
It called for concerts, under the direc- 
tion of the Orchestral Association, to 
begin in June. Some days later the 
Musicians’ Union made known that, in 
all probability, members of the Sym- 
phony (a union organization) would not 
be allowed by the local union to play the 
engagement, the reason being that the 
park board had engaged Barrett’s Band, 
of non-union men, to play at other out- 
lying parks under the jurisdiction of the 
park board. E. L. Gochia, president of 
the Minneapolis Musicians’ Association, 
referred the matter to the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, whose president 
advised that no Federation musicians 
would be permitted to play in the city 
parks under existing conditions. 

Secretary Ridgway states that Bar- 
rett’s Band consists of twenty-four men, 
eighteen of whom are former service men 
and all of them American citizens. The 
band was engaged on the basis of com- 
petitive bids and a satisfactory record 
of two seasons’ service. Mr. Ridgway 
holds that the board is performing its 
duty in showing no: discrimination be- 
tween groups :“on account of their be- 
liefs, purposes or occupations.” 

He says further: “The money paid 
out for music comes from all the people 
and all the people must be considered in 
its disbursement.” In addressing the 
Orchestral Association he declared that 
“had the board rejected Barrett’s bid, 
though the lowest, and ignored the fact 
that his band had given satisfaction dur- 
ing the past two seasons, your Associa- 
tion would have been permitted to fur- 
nish the music at Lake Harriet this sea- 
son. The board believes that the Minne- 
apolis public would not approve such ac- 
tion, much as we all regret the result.” 

Mr. Carpenter makes it plain that the 
Orchestral Association will not attempt 
to finance the orchestra nor carry it for- 
ward until a settlement with the Musi- 
cians’ Union is reached on three points. 
They are: 

First—The unquestioned right of the 
Orchestral Association to contract for 
the appearance of the Symphony in con- 
certs given under the auspices of the 
Board of Park Commissioners or under 
any other auspices in Minneapolis or else- 
where when the organization appears as 
the “Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra,” 
and when the program and the artistic 
direction of the concert in question is in 
the hands and directed by the Associa- 
tion. 

Second—The right of the Orchestral 
Association of Minneapolis to engage 
the services of union musicians for pe- 
riods of one, two or three seasons, when 
the amount of the weekly salary to be 
paid and received’ has been agreed mps~> 
to the satisfaction of the Association anc 
the individual musician. When such 
agreements have been reached to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of both parties, the 
Musicians’ Association to co-operate in 
carrying out the agreement. 

Third—The right of the Orchestral 
Association to engage musicians for a 
spring tour for from six to eight weeks 
at the same scale that is paid for the reg- 
ular twenty-four or twenty-six weeks’ 
home season, it being understood that 


when the Symphony is on tour there will 
be added to the weekly scale such rea- 
sonable increase, to be mutually agreed 
upon, to cover the increased cost of liv- 
ing while the men are away from home. 

Mr. Carpenter states that with these 
points agreed upon the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation is prepared to engage an orches- 
tra and go ahead as in former years. 
He points out that there is no wish on 


his part to make war on the Musicians’ 
Association; that there has been fine 
feeling between the conductor of the 
Symphony (Mr. Oberhoffer), the Orches- 
tral Association and the Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation—a feeling which has had much 
to do with the rapid and successful de- 
velopment of the orchestra during its 
eighteen years of existence. He holds 
that he is simply asking for continued 
co-operation “on reasonable lines” in 
order that the orchestra may live. 

The guarantee fund upon which the 
Symphony is running is said to have been 
secured for five years, only two of which 
have passed. The usual tours, which 
were abandoned on account of the great- 
ly advanced cost of travel, may be re- 
sumed if railroad fares are lowered. Al- 
together, with an adjustment with the 
Musicians’ Union permitting the summer 
engagement at Lake Harriet, a season 
of forty-two weeks is held to be possible 
and the Symphony will be preserved to 
Minneapolis and the Northwest. In the 
meantime, patrons in both Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are anxiously awaiting the 
outcome of a situation which to-day looks 
hopeless because of the determined atti- 
tude of the parties in a three-cornered 
stand. Pr. iL. C. B. 





MALIPIERO CAVIARE TO PHILADELPHIANS 





“Hiss if You Don’t Like It,” 
Advises Stokowski After 
Playing Novelty 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—“If my audi- 
ences do not like the music I play, let 
them hiss it.” Neither bitterness nor 
irony were perceptible in Leopold Stokow- 
ski’s tone, as he connected this declara- 
tion with a Malipiero work, which was 
the most discussed feature of last week’s 
pair of subscription concerts. 

“Ditirambo Tragico,” as the piece is 
called, purports, it is said, to reflect the 
war horrors of 1917. With this guide 
there can be some appreciation now of 
the dreadfulness of Caporetto. Loud, 
harsh, ugly, bizarre, is Malipiero’s work, 
with perhaps a faint, vaguely defined, 
feeling for form, manifested in the re- 
currence of the most remarkably caco- 
phonic passages. 

Some of the auditors, remembering 
Wagner and Debussy, were inclined to 
withhold judgment, pending further 
hearings. Bolder spirits frankly called 
the composition rot. Whether’ they 
hissed in disapprobation at the Friday 
matinée is a moot point. It has been 
contended that the sibilant sounds were 
expressed merely to silence applause so 
that the conductor could proceed with 
the program. 

In any event something like a mild 
sensation was produced and after the 
concert, Mr. Stokowski stated, in an 
interview with a representative of: the 
Evening Ledger, that hisses were not 
nearly so distressing as the chill pall of 
indifference. “About one-third of the 
audiences at the concerts,” he said, “like 
the modern music of the period, which 
aims to express the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the present time; the other two- 
thirds do not like it. Well, if they do 
not like it, let them show it as they do 
in some European countries. I like the 
audiences to show how they feel toward 
the numbers. I would much rather they 
would hiss than keep silence, if they 
don’t like a number. The people I don’t 
like are those who keep silent and say 
nothing. The others at least show in- 
terest.” 

This refreshing point of view may be 
recommended to all musical pioneers and 
their backers. At the Saturday evening 
repetition of the “Tragic Dithyramb”’ it 
was plain that Mr. Stokowski, in the best 
of tempers, bowed to a thin ripple of 
applause. There were no _ detectable 
hisses. 

The balance of the program was not 
provocative of argument. In tribute to 
the late W. W. Gilchrist whose memory 
was honored on Friday afternoon with 
the unveiling of a marble bas-relief in 
the corridor of the Academy, his Sym- 
phonic Poem in G was chosen as the 
opening number. 

Dr. Gilchrist, for long an important 
figure in the musical development of this 
community, was the founder of the 
Mendelssohn Club and of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Society, one of the germs 
of the present orchestra. His untitled 
symphonic poem is an amiable work 


soundly written, but devoid of any com- 
A tuneful waltz, 


pelling inspiration. 





skilfully treated, is one of its dominant 
motives. 

Olga Samaroff, pianist, was heard at 
the two concerts in a tender, but some- 
what unduly restrained interpretation of 
Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor. Mr. 
Stokowski was in his element in the con- 
cluding number, the Fourth Tchaikovsky 
Symphony, read with electrifying elo- 
quence and surging with emotional 
power. 

An extra concert was given by the 
Orchestra on Monday night of last week 
when the “Nibelungen” program of the 
previous subscription programs was re- 
peated. The occasion acquired special 
interest in a new seating arrangement 
for the players, similar to that favored 
by Sir Henry Wood in Queen’s Hall, 
London. The novelty is in the placing 
of the strings. The second violins are 
moved next to the firsts, in the space 
formerly occupied by the ’cellos, the 
violas taking the old territory of the 
second violins, and the ’cellos moving to 
the former position of violas. The ar- 
rangement seems to be conducive to the 
effective display of tonal color demanded 
by the modern works which Mr. Stokow- 
ski has no hesitancy in championing. 

_ e+ o 





Passmore Soloist with Vocal 
Society of Troy, N. Y. 

Troy, N. Y., April 28.—The Troy 
Vocal Society gave its final season con- 
cert last night in Music Hall, assisted 
by Melvena Passmore, coloratura  so- 
prano. The men responded with alacrity 
and precision to the baton of William L. 
Glover, conductor. J. Townsend Heister 
was the society’s accompanist. Miss 
Passmore’s first number, Proch’s “Theme 
and Variations,” won the favor of her 
audience and she sang “The Lilac Tree” 
as an encore. Her second appearance 
was in a group of songs, including “Nor- 
wegian Echo Song,” “Night Wind” and 
“Spring Fancy,” which she sang with 
much charm. H. 


Melvena 





Swain Wins with Two Audiences of Men 


At a moment’s notice, Edwin Swain, 
baritone, was called on to take the place 
of Reinald Werrenrath, to sing at the 
presentation of the Davis World Tennis 
Championship Cup at the Biltmore on 
the evening of April 22. At the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Swain’s first number, the 
audience, which included the British 
Ambassador as well as the international 
tennis champions, gave him a_ spon- 
taneous ovation. On the evening of 
April 25, as soloist with the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York in its concert at 
the University Club, Mr. Swain met with 
a similar reception from an audience of 
1000 men. 





Hear Margolis Artist-Pupils in Recital 


Samuel Margolis presented his artist- 
pupils in a lengthy recital Saturday eve- 
ning, April 30, at Aeolian Hall. “Danny 
Deever,” sung by Townsend Ahern, and 
several compositions sung by James 
Wolf were the outstanding successes of 
the evening. Others who took part were 
Francesca Marni, Lillian Levine, Gus- 
tave Freeman, Mario Carboni, Lillian 
Dale, Daisy L. McNamer, Anne Zdenek 
and Erna Pielke. Mr. Margolis accom- 
panied his pupils at the piano. 





GANZ IS FEATURE | 
IN CHICAGO’S WEEK 


Imandt Impresses in Violin 
Recital—“Messiah” Among 


Other Events 


CHICAGO, May. 2.—Rudolph Ganz, th, 
pianist, gave the best performance with 
in memory at his recital at Kimball Ha 
on April 27. Admirable as his playin, 
has been in the past, there was on th 
occasion a degree of _high-spirit: 
exuberance in his performance. Th) 
added to the many fine qualities «| 
have always been ir his equipment, ma 
his Chopin playing a matter 
extraordinary loveliness. The gro 
consisted of a nocturne, a waltz, s 
études and the B Flat Minor Scherz 
Schumann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata fi 
lowed, and the recital closed with a grou 
of short numbers. Of these two were | 
Ganz himself. Another was a scherz 
by Ethel Leginska. 

The first public Chicago appearan: 
by Robert Imandt, violinist, at Kimbs 
Hall on:April 28 was notable for seve: 
reasons. During his war service wit 
the French, Imandt received a _ bul! 
wound in his left hand, th injury } 
sulting in the paralysis of seve: 
fingers. This bade fair to end his care: 
as a violinist, although he is credi: 
with having made several appearanc 
using only the fingers that remained 
use. 

Coming to this country several moni) 
ago, he was treated at Fort Sherid: 
Hospital, with the effect that his ni: 
was fully restored to vitality. In h 
recital he displayed the qualities of 
rather unusual violinist, with a techniqu: 
perhaps not quite brought back to pe 
fection, but a splendid tone, an env 
mously vigorous temperament, and mu 
exuberance of phrasing and interpret: 
tion. His intonation is accurate, his tr 
a delight to the ear, and he rejoices in 
superbly facile bowing arm. 

His program was made up of classi 
and modern French works. One of th 
most interesting of the latter wa 
Chausson’s “Poéme,” a work not played 
as frequently as it deserves, and havin 
in this case an extra accompaniment, t! 
piano part as usual and the orchestra 
score adapted for organ. Marion Lyche) 
heim was at the piano and Margare' 
Colton at the organ. His audience wa 
large and there was a universal verdic' 
of an admirable performance. 

Some unusually entertaining song 
were heard at the end of the progran 
presented by Mrs. Ethel Wakefield 
Gabriel at Fine Arts Recital Hall o: 
April 28. They are by Charles I! 
Gabriel, Jr., the singer’s husband ani 


accompanist; a highly skilled accom 
panist. 
Mr. Gabriel is the son of the note 


hymn writer of the same name, but h 
songs showed a complexity and modernit: 
not associated with hymns. With a goo 
fund of original melody as a basis, h: 
has built up a series of songs that we 
deserve the favor of recital artists an: 
their audiences. 

Mrs. Gabriel, announced as a mezzo 
soprano, seem to be, both in quality and 
range of voice, on the point of becomin;: 
a soprano. She is a good singer now 
with attractive vocal quality, the certai! 
manner of a true musician and clea) 
enunciation. Associated with her wa 
Alicebeth Foster, violinist. 

An eager, warm-blooded and inspiring 
performance of Handel’s “The Messiah’ 
was given at Orchestra Hall on Apri 
27 by the Swedish Choral Club. Thi 


organization, directed by Edgar Nelson, 


has the valuable asset of youth, a qualit) 


apparent both in tone and in the enthuy, 


siastic manner in which it attacks a com 
plex bit of polyphony or a massive, re 
sounding ensemble number. 

But Mr. Nelson, while sharing th 
enthusiasm of his singers, has also art 
and authority. He has wrought then 
into a very fine singing body, one possess 
ing the technical virtues of uniformity, 
balance and precision and capable at the 
same time of flexible effects of shading 
and expression. 

It was as good an all-around perform- 
ance as one could expect to hear. The 
soloists were four able, experienced and 
talented Chicago singers, Mrs. Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, soprano; Mrs. Ros 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto; John B 
Miller, tenor, and Gustaf Holmquist 
bass, all of whom provided a balanc: 
as excellent as that of the chorus. Fift) 
members of the Chicago Symphony 
played the orchestral score, with Harry 
T. Carlson at the organ. E. C. M. 
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WITHERSPOON HOLDS 
NOTABLE “AUDITION” 


Polished Singing by Disciples 
of N. Y. Teacher at 
Aeolian Hall 


fhursday evening, April 28, was the 
ecasion of the “Annual Audition” of 
the pupils of the Herbert Witherspoon 
Studios, when an audience that filled 
every available seat gathered at Aeolian 
Hall to hear the results of the work done 
by Mr. Witherspoon and his assistants 
during the season just closing. The 
“audition” took on a very professional 
character, not only because it was held 
in Aeolian Hall, but more because the 
performances of several of the singers 
hal a genuine artistic quality and sur- 
passed some of the débuts made in the 
same concert-room during the season. 
Critical comment on a program of this 
kind being out of place, a record of the 
performances suffices. Place aux dames! 
Adelaide Spies, soprano, was heard in 
Handel’s “Care Selve” and Arditi’s “Se 
Saran Rose”; Mrs. Flora Keefer, con- 
tralto, in Kiirsteiner’s “Invocation to 
Eros” and the “Mignon” Gavotte; 
Louise Case, soprano, in Mozart’s “Alle- 
luia” and the “Ah! fors é@ Lui” aria 
from “Traviata”; Rose P. Dirmann, so- 
prano, in the “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” 
from “Forza del Destino”; Mrs. Jane C. 
Eller, contralto, in the “Voce di Donna” 
ria from “Gioconda” and Schumann’s 
“Widmung”’; Agnes Neudorff, soprano, 
in “Jl est Doux” from “Hérodiade’’; 
Dicie Howell, soprano, an artist known 
in professional circles, “Dove Sono” 
from Mozart’s “Figaro”; Edna Beatrice 
Bloom, soprano, in the Georges “Hymne 
au Soleil” and Alexander’ Russell’s 
“Sunset”; Verna Lean, contralto, in 
“Adieu! Forets” from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Jeanne d’Arc”’; Lucille Martin- 
dill, soprano, in the “O Beaux Réves 
Evanouis” aria from “Etienne Marcel” 
and “Shepherd, Thy Demeanour Vary”, 
and Olive Marshall, soprano, in the 
Micaela aria from “Carmen” and a 
“Bohéme” aria. 

The male singers were Manton M. 


Marble, baritone, who offered the “Pag- 
liacci” Prologue; Raymond S. Miller, 
tenor, who sang “Total Eclipse” from 
Handel’s “Samson”; Knight MacGregor, 
baritone, in the “Figaro” aria “Non piu 


Andrai”, Rachmanioff’s “When Night 
Descends” and Arnold’s “Flow, Thou 
Regal Purple Stream”; Calvin Coxe, 


tenor, in the “In Native Worth” air 
from Haydn’s “Creation” and the “Pag- 
liacci” Arioso, and John Stein, baritone, 
in Handel’s “Where’er You Walk” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song.” All in 
all, an enjoyable program and one that 
reflected great credit on the Herbert 
Witherspoon Studios 

At the piano Francis Moore was the 
accompanist for all the sixteen singers 
in his usual admirable manner. 





Give Concert in 
Auditorium 


Soder-Hueck Pupils 
Wanamaker 


A spring concert under the direction 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York 
vocal teacher, was given in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium on the afternoon of April 25. 
The singers presented included Ellie 
Marion Ebeling, dramatic soprano; 
Marion Lovell, coloratura soprano, and 
Niccolino Febbrari, lyric tenor. Miss 
Ebeling was cordially received in works 
of Gounod, Leoncavallo, Kramer, La 
Forge, Curran and Taylor. Mr. Feb- 
brari scored in two arias from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and in a group of Neapolitan 
songs. Miss Lovell sang two songs by 
Strauss, and other numbers by Jensen 
and Schumann, concluding her numbers 
with an artistic performance of the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” Ster- 
ling accompaniments were provided by 
William Parson. 


Eurydice Club of Lebanon Valley College 
Gives Annual Concert 


ANNVILLE, PA., May 1.—The annual 
concert of the Eurydice Choral Club, 
Lenore Neville Long, conductor, gave its 
annual concert at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege on April 26. The program consisted 
of works by Wachtmeister, Beach, Elgar, 
Speaks and Saar, and concluded with 
Nevin’s cantata, “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire.” Errol K. Peters, baritone, was 


assisting artist, offering a group of 
classic songs, “Eri Tu,” from “The 


Masked Ball,” and a group of modern 
English songs. 


HONOR MONTEUX AS BOSTON SEASON ENDS 


Symphony’s Last Concert: 
Brings Ovation for Leader 
—Apollo Club Sings 
Boston, April 30.—The Boston Sym- 
phony closed its fortieth season with 
its twenty-fourth series of concerts on 
April 29 and 30. The occasion was 
marked by a demonstration by the audi- 


ence: About the merits of Franck’s 
epoch-making Symphony in D Minor, 
Bloch’s “Hiver-Printemps”, Strauss’ 


Tone-Poem, “Tod und Verklarung,” and 
Wagner’s Overture to “Tannhaduser”, 
much could be said. The performance 
served to epitomize the progress and de- 
velopment of the orchestra under Mr. 
Monteux. Judged even by the stand- 
ards of its glorious past, the present or- 
chestra has. achieved a notable degree 
of excellence. In fire, in full-throated 
and virile performance it is even better 
to-day, although it has yet to cultivate 
in greater degree the finesse, the poetic 
subtleties of former years. It must be 
remembered, however, that the _ reno- 
vated orchestra is quite young, and that 
it has suffered vicissitudes that would 
have daunted a less stout-hearted con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Monteux has gone about his task 
with his characteristic modesty. His 
conscientiousness and_ sincerity have 
won for him the admiration of his audi- 
ences. His catholicity of taste, his in- 
troduction of the ultra-moderns in gen- 
erous measure, and his avoidance of tra- 
ditional programs and traditional per- 
formances have elicited praise from all 
quarters. Mr. Monteux must have felt 
highly gratified with the heartfelt en- 
thusiasm, bordering on a demonstration, 
that greeted him on his appearance and 
after the overpowering finale to the 
“Tannhiiuser” Overture. It was. evi- 
dent to even the most blasé that the ap- 
plause was not in the least perfunctory, 
but that it simply reflected the esteem 
with which Mr. Monteux and the Sym- 
phony are held by Bostonians. 

The Apollo Club gave the fourth con- 


cert of its season in Jordan Hall on 
April 26.. Under Mr. Mollenhauer’s di- 
rection the men have developed energy 
and, when necessary, a finesse of style. 
The tonal texture and dynamic grada- 
tions of the chorus, and responsiveness 
to the subject of the music have made 
the concerts a source of pleasure to the 
numerous subscribers. At this concert 
the songs chosen were of a nature cer- 
tain to appeal. The club soloists were 
William H. O’Brien, baritone, and Sulli- 
van A. Sargent, bass. Mr. Boynton, 


‘who assisted with two groups of songs, 


displayed his pleasing lyrie tenor voice 
to advantage. His interpretations were 
particularly noteworthy. 

Ruth Bernard, pianist, appeared in 
concert at Jordan Hall on April 28. As 
in the case of many of the younger 
pianists who have given their spring re- 
citals, an abundance of technique and 
commendable accuracy of text were 
Miss Bernard’s salient virtues. She has 
strongly in her favor a tone of singing 
quality, a clear and brilliant technique, 
and a variety of nuances, combined with 
a talent for interpretation, which, with 


further develonment, should make her 

future concerts even more interesting. 
H. L 

Columbus Club Gives Chadwick’s 


Final Concert 

Onto, April 30.—At the 
final matinée concert of the Women’s 
Music Club George W. Chadwick’s 
“Love’s Sacrifice” was produced in cos- 
tume under the direction of Mrs. Sam- 
uel Richard Gaines. The accompani- 
ments were played by Mabel Dunn 
Hopkins, violin; Mabel Ackland Stepan- 
ian, ’cello, and Frances Beall, piano. The 
last- named played three solo numbers 
before the opera, and Mrs. Charles E. 
Silbernagle, soprano, gave a group of 
songs. The cast of the Chadwick work 
included Mrs. James Taft Daniels, Ros- 
witha Smith and Mrs. Cassius C. Corner. 
KE. M. S. 


“Love’s Sacrifice’ at 


COLUMBUS, 


The Providence (R. I.) Arion Society 
has engaged Carl Rollins to sing the 
baritone role in a concert production of 
the “Daughter of the Regiment,” May 17. 
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Dear M. Oumiroff: 


Conservatory. 


pupils. 


wishes. 








Marvy Garden 





MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I am happy to hear of your fine asso- 
ciation as professor of singing at Bush 
Bravo! They are very 
fortunate to have chosen you, and I am 
very happy for your sake and the sake 
of the Conservatoire. 

I hope to see you when I come back 
to Chicago next season and to hear your 
I shall be so interested. 


Cordially yours, 


(Signed) MARY GARDEN 


Boza Oumiroff 


Celebrated Bohemian Baritone 


Soloist of the Colonne Concerts of Paris. 
One of the famous teachers of the French capital. 





Best 


Officer of the Academie de France. 


IS ENGAGED ‘TO TEACH AT 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Beginning 
with the 


Write for Summer Bulletin and Reservation of Time 


M. M. Jones, Registrar, 839 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





~ Boza -Oumiroff 


Summer Session 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—The Glee Clubs of 
the high schools gave a concert in the 
Broad Street Assembly Hall under the 
direction of Ralph L.. Baldwin recently. 

* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—F. A. Moure pre- 
sented an attractive program in the final 
organ recital of his fortnightly series at 
Convocation Hall. Modern works made 
up the program. 

* * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—Philharmony Hall 
was the locale of an interesting recital 
given by Ivan Benner of Chicago. Vel- 
ma Snyder and Otto L. Fischer assisted 
as accompanists. 

a *. ok 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Jerome Rappa- 
port, nine-year-old pianist, recently ap- 
peared before the Junior Music Club in 
the high school auditorium and gave an 
interesting program. 

* aK + 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Adolf Torovsky 
and Fulton B. Carr presented an inter- 
esting organ program at the fifth reci- 
tal given under the auspices of the local 
chapter of American Guild of Organists. 

* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH —Ruth Linrud, 
afte. several years’ study of singing and 
the harp in New York, was welcomed 
home in a recital at Liberty Hall. She 
had the assistance of her brother, a 
flautist. 

* * * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—An attempt at 
community opera proved a success when 
the “Microbe of Love,” an operetta by 
Mollie Godbold, drew two capacity audi- 
ences to the Duval Theater. Sarah M. 
Kimbrough directed the staging. 


* * * 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y.—The Music 
Club, an organization of seventy-five 
members, has just completed its fifth 
year of study. The success of the year’s 
work is due to the energy and efforts 
of Mrs. William Welden, president, and 
Grace Gano, music director. 

* * * 

ATLANTA, GA—At the April meeting 
of the juvenile department of the Atlanta 
Music Study Club, the feature of the 
rogram was a study of Verdi’s “Rigo- 
etto,” which was to have been given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company here 


this year. The story was told by Made- 
leine Keipp. 
* * * 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Decidedly  en- 


joyable was the appearance of the or- 
chestra of St. Bernard’s College, Cull- 
man, Ala., in concert, the afternoon and 
night of April 13 at the Jefferson Thea- 
ter. One of the finest numbers of the 
evening concert was “Marche Slave” by 
Tchaikovsky. 
* * ok 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—The police de- 
partment is organizing a glee club and 
it is also intended to promote general 
singing in the force. The men are 
anxious to emulate the example set by 
the police department of a sister city 
and will attempt to establish themselves 
in choral work also. 

* * cal 

PORTLAND, OrRE.—The French Depart- 
ment of the Monday Musical Club gave 
a musical program at the home of Mrs. 
Wallace Graham recently. Mrs. Percy 
Lewis was pianist, Josephine Whitney 
and Mrs. J. H. McLaughlin, readers, and 
Mrs. L. A. Beard, vocalist. Florence J. 
Youney accompanied. 

* + * 

LOWELL, MAss.—The Choral Club and 
Orchestra of the League of Catholic 
Women gave an excellent presentation 
of Gaul’s “Holy City” lately. Marie 
O’Donnell was director of the orchestra 
and Mrs. J. W. Green, leader of the 
chorus. Mrs. John T. Donehue had the 
general direction of the concert. 

* oe * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The last concert of 
the Arion Society in Krueger Auditor- 
ium was well attended. The soloists 
were Katherine Eyman, pianist, and 
Mary Potter, contralto. Kar] Kapp con- 
ducted. During Dr. Sigmund Spaeth’s 
visit to the State Normal School and 
the South Side High School, where he 
spoke, Ampico records of Chopin’s 
Fantasy Impromptu and Valse in A 
Flat, and Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and 
Sixth Rhapsody were played. 


ro 


eOcean@Ocealh 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—-The officers of 
the Woman’s Music Club for the ensuing 





year will be: President, Mrs. C. X. 
Larrabee; first vice-president, Mrs. Rose 
Kelly; second vice-president, Mrs. E. T. 
Mathes; secretary, Mrs. F. H. Whipple; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. H. 
Ellis; treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Vincent. 

* OK * 

ATLANTA, GA.—Among the recent ac- 
tivities that proved most enjoyable, was 
the folk-lore recital by Ruano Bogislav, 
the Roumanian artist, who in private 
life is Mrs. Riccardo Martin. The re- 
cital was presented under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club for the benefit ot 
the Children’s Playroom and Day Nur- 
sery. 

* * * 

ROCKVILLE CENTER, L. I.—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stokes, soprano; Claire Lampman, 
contralto, and Mrs. Marion L. Devoe, 
pianist, were the soloists at a recent 
benefit concert given at St. Mark’s M. 
E. Church. The Treble Clef Trio, com- 
posed of Mrs. Stokes, Claire Lampman 
and Mrs. Charles Zipp, and a quartet 
from the First Presbyterian Church as- 
sisted. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The male choir of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Troy, directed by 
James McLaughlin, Jr., offered a pro- 
gram of secular and sacred music in a 
recent concert at the State Armory for 
the benefit of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. The soloists were Charles F. 
Crowley, baritone; Bart E. Dunn, tenor, 
and James Flood, boy Soprano. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Guest night at the 
Music Study Club was the occasion of a 
recent elaborate program. The partici- 
pants were Margaret Perkins, Mrs. 
Robert D. Elder, Margaret A. Waite, 
Ella A. Wrigley, Mrs. D. Frederick Bur- 
net, Jessie Koewing, Pauline Scar- 
borough, Mrs. George Baney, Mrs. 
Robert Walsh and Mrs. F. D. Hoyt. 


* * * 


Locust VALLEY, L. I.—B. V. Guer- 
cherian, tenor of the Friends’ Academy, 
was the soloist at the recent Alumni 
luncheon of Cushing Academy at the 
Marie Antoinette Hotel, New York. 
Other programs have been presented by 
him at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Treadwell of East Williston, and 





at the Community House in Locust 
Valley. 
* oe * 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Members of the 


American Guild of Organists were 
guests at the W. J. O’Brien home when 
Mr. O’Brien gave them an opportunity 
of inspecting his organ, which has just 
been installed. Mrs. Gladys Morgan- 
Farmer, L. J. Werschkul, Ruth Jern- 
quist, Mrs. Edward Drake and Martha 
Reynolds played on the new instrument. 
* oe * 


WIcHITA, KAN.—The voice pupils of 
Ivan Benner were heard in recital at 
Philharmony Hall recently. Florin Lind- 
berg assisted with a violin obbligato, and 
Mrs. Ivan Benner and Bernice Burket 
accompanied. The singers were Maurice 
Fitzgerald, Christine Rothermel, Edith 
Lyon, James Courtney, La Fern Niles, 
Ruth Rickabaugh, Vivian Denny, Ber- 
nice Burket. 

* * * 


PITTSBURGH, PA—A musicale was 
given here lately by Mrs. James Stephen 
Martin at her studio, with Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Princess Tsiana as the 
honor guests. Cadman’s song cycle, 
“The Morning of the Year,” was pre- 
sented by Jeanette Bwher Parker, so- 
prano; Annie Hagmeier Westerhoff, con- 


tralto; Chauncey Parson, tenor, and 
George Kirk, baritone. 
* ok + 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The mid-spring con- 
cert of folk-song and traditional melo- 
dies at Reed College, was directed by 
Elizabeth Gore, a junior. There were 
vocal solos by Otto Wedemeyer, baritone; 
and piano numbers by Louise Huntley 
of the Ellison-White Conservatory. Lu- 
cile Murton, a junior, accompanied the 
numbers by a chorus of forty, and 
played with Miss Huntley Grainger’s 
“Shepherd’s Hey,” as a piano and organ 
duet. The choral program included 


representative folk-songs from the Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, Russian and 
American. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—French mu- 
sic and composers were discussed at a 
meeting of the Sorosis Club in the home 
of Mrs. P. W. Tibbs with Mrs. Tibbs, 
Mrs. A. L. Severin, Mrs. Robert W. 
Maupin and Mrs. J. H. Brown as host- 
esses. Alma Peterson, soprano, recently 
appeared in recital at the high school 
auditorium under the auspices of the 
local organization of War Mothers. 

* * * 


ATLANTA, GA.—“The Influence of 
Women in the Development of the Arts” 
was the subject of the Music Study Club 
program at its recent meeting. A paper 
summarizing the accomplishments of 
women in all branches of the seven arts 
was read by Nana Tucker, which was 
followed by a program of compositions 
by Chaminade, Liza Lehmann, Amy 
Woodford Finden and Dorothy Foster. 

* 


cS + 
COLUMBUS, OHI0O.—Students of Lil- 
lian Wieseke and Marguerite Manley 


Seidel were heard recently in a song 
and piano recital at the Deshler Hotel. 
Violet Carter, vocalist, and Edwin 
Stainbrook, pianist, stood out as_ the 
stellar performers. Excerpts from the 
“Persian Garden” and numbers. by 
Katherine Zettler, violinist, and Zella 
Roberts, harpist, made up the program. 
* * * 


Hickory, N. C.—The Lenoir College 
Glee Club has just returned from a short 
trip through the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina. Audiences estimated at 
4000 are said to have heard the club on 
the trip. At the Hickory concert the 
club presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Patience.” The club is directed by 
Birgit Lund, singer, teacher and mem- 
ber of the musical faculty of the college. 

* * * 


LA GRANDE, ORE.—Marguerite Car- 
ney, blind soprano of Portland, ap- 
peared before the Neighborhood Club in 
a group of songs by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman recently. Miss Mariam was 
chairman and read an interesting paper 
on the compositions of Cadman, also a 
letter from the composer. Hilda An- 
thony. Richard Lindsay and Harley H. 
Richardson contributed to the program. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—John G. Klein, 
tenor; Genevieve Crist, violinist, and a 
’cello ensemble, under the direction of 
Ernest Lent, assisted at the April pub- 
lic organ recital under, the auspices of 
the public schools. Mrs. John Klein and 
Madeleine McGregor accompanied. Edith 
B. Athey, organist, offered a program of 
modern works by Hollins Hofmann, God- 
ard, Humperdinck, Guilmant, Wolsten- 
holm and others. 

* * * 

ALA.—Mrs. W. J. 
Adams, chairman of the Community 
Music Committee, announces that the 
combined choral societies of Birmingham 
will present “The Messiah” with a cho- 
rus of about 150 voices later in the year. 
Similar presentations are to be given 
yearly. Choral societies now are in ex- 
istence in West End, East Lake, and 
Fairfield-Ensley. These will present “A 
Tale of Japan” some time in May. 

* ca * 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Mary E. Breckisen, 
normal teacher of the Dunning System 
of Applied Music, lately gave a remark- 
able demonstration in her studio, pre- 
senting a class of fifteen beginners, made 
up of pupils who had had but twenty-five 
weeks of lessons. Besides the tests in 
sight-reading, rhythm, ear training and 
transposition, the students wrote and 
played intervals, scales, tonic triads and 
dominant seventh chords in any key 
called for. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


* * * 


OMAHA, NesB.—The Tuesday Musical 
Club has re-elected Mrs. A. V. Kinsler 
president. Other officers chosen for the 
year are Mrs. O. T. Eastman, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. Hoxie Clarke, recording 
secretary; Mrs. H. W. Pierpoint, mem- 
bership secretary; Mrs. A. D. Dunn, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, auditor; 
Mrs. C. W. Axtell, chairman program 
committee, and Mrs. S. S. Caldwell, Mrs. 
Lucian Stephens and Mrs. R. B. Howell, 
directors. 

* * + 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe presented her pupils in a benefit 
performance for the Academy of Per- 
petual Adoration recently. Choruses 
given were chosen from the works of 
Schubert, Chaminade, Gounod, Verdi and 
Fairlamb. Those who took part were 
Eileen and Catherine Beattie, Margaret 
Wilson, Mary and Dorothy Murray, 
Mary O’Sullivan, Catherine Healy, 
Ruth McKeever. Louise Howard, Helen 
Staples. Anna Hayes, Loretta Richard- 
son, Lillian Roberts, Enid Hogan, Carol 
Bodmer and the junior class. Marie 
Howe Garziglia was the accompanist. 


NorFOLK, VA.—In the Virginia State 
vocal contest held at Stieff’s Hall, Rich- 
mond, Va., under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Philip O. Nelson of Portsmouth, Va. 
was unanimously proclaimed the win. 
ner in the female voice division. Mrs. 
Nelson is at present contralto soloist with 
the First Presbyterian Church, Ports. 
mouth, Va. She is a_ pupil of May, 
Hamaker Henley, well-known  voca! 
teacher of this city. 

ok * ~ 

JERSEY City, N. J.—James P. Dunn. 
organist and composer, presented a pro- 
gram of unusual interest upon the muni- 
cipal organ at the Lincoln High School. 
playing among other numbers, two of 
his own compositions—Romance, fo) 
pedals, and “Cortege Oriental,” writte; 
especially for the occasion and dedicate; 
to Moritz Schwartz, manager of the con 
cert series. The assisting artists were 
Amelia Donovan, mezzo, and Frank 
Krohe, ’cellist. 

* oo 

LOWELL, Mass.—The musical organi 
zations of the high school, under the dj 
rection of Frederick O. Blunt, latel, 
presented an interesting program in 
which the B:ys’ Glee Club, Girls’ Gle 
Club, the Orchestra and Mandolin Clu! 
appeared. Evelyn Kinsman, Boston so 
prano; Andrew McCarthy, baritone: 
Anna McGuire, reader, and Hele: 
Choate, accompanist, were assisting 
artists. William Hovey directed th 
Mandolin Club. 

* * ok 

WELLINGTON, KAN.—T. L. Krebs o! 
Wichita, directed the performance of 
Gaul’s “The Holy City,” given recent], 
before a crowded house. The soloist 
were Emma Barndollar of Wichita, so- 
prano; Dorothy Coe, contralto; A. G 
Sampson, tenor; H. H. Burcham, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Joe Billings, Pauline Sud- 
deth, Mrs. Lida Burcham, Mrs. F. W. 
Ellis, E. B. Seaton, H. C. Plumb. Th: 
chorus numbered forty voices. Mrs. W. 
L. Archer was the pianist and Alma 
Bernstorf, organist. 

* * * 

BANGOR, ME.—Mrs. W. E. Pierce, 
chairman of the nominating committe: 
of the Schumann Club, has presented th: 
following list of officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Mrs. Thomas G. Dono 
van; vice-president, Helena M. Tewks 
bury; secretary and treasurer, Josephine 
Wiggin; corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Roy Coffin; auditor, Hazel Savage. Mrs. 
Frederick T. Persons, former vice-presi 
dent, and June L. Bright, former corre 
sponding secretary, resigned. 

oa * * 

ITHaAcA, N. Y.—The Lambda Chapter 
of Mu Phi Epsilon National Musical 
Sorority of Ithaca Conservatory has 
initiated Professor Paul Stoeving, violin- 
ist and author; Professor W. G. Egbert, 
president of the Conservatory, and Mrs. 
H. E. Heekman, as patrons of the so- 
ciety. Thelma Given is a National 
Honorary member of Mu Phi Epsilon. 
Other members are Alcinda Cummings, 
who won second place in the Kubelik- 
Sevcik scholarship contest; Marge! 
Gluck, Susan Tompkins, Helen Doyl 
Durrett, Ruth Christian and Olga Eitner, 
winner of one of the secondary scholar 
ships in the Kubelik contest. 

* * * 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Marcus Youmans, 
tenor, and Elizabeth Mesick Youmans, 
soprano, pupils of Percy R. Stevens, of 
New York, gave a joint recital at the 
First Christian Church lately. Joseph 
A. Derrick of the Schenectady Conser- 
vatory of Music was accompanist 
Catherine J. Voorhaar, piano pupil of 
Helen M. Sperry, was heard later in 
recital, assisted by William Car] Tib 
bits, violinist. Frederick J. Maples, Jr. 
baritone, offered a groun of songs, ac 
companied by Mrs. Edith Ross Baker. 
at the last meeting of the Albany Com 
munity Chorus. Estelle Schriner, so 
prano of New York, and Mrs. Peter I) 
Schmidt, violinist, gave a concert i! 
Chancellor’s Hall for the benefit of Jew 
ish war sufferers. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Isador Alpher 
violinist, was lately presented in recita! 
by Herman C. Rakeman. He had thi 
assistance of Frederick East, baritone. 
and Walton Boyce, accompanist. Unde 
the direction of Mrs. Frank Bryam, di- 
rector of music, in the Western High 
School, a concert of high merit was pre 
sented recently. The students were as 
sisted by the Mursugia Quartet an 
George Thompson, pianist, and Julius 
Sokoloff, violinist. The final progran 
of the Friday Morning Music Club intro 
duced Helen Gerrer, violinist; La Salle 
Spier, pianist, and Caroline Curtis as 
soloists. The Rubinstein Club partic! 
pated. George Wilson and Mrs. How 
ard Blandy were accompansts. 
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PHILIPS PUPILS IN VARIED WORK 


Pupils of Arthur Philips’ vocal studios 
nave been filling many engagements this 
eason. Elizabeth Ayers, soprano, has 
had a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Capitol Theater and has been appearing 
for two weeks in Philadelphia. Louise 
scheerer, contralto, has spent an equal 
length of time at the Capitol and in 
philadelphia. The exhibition of the 
‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” film 
has taken Irma Phillips, mezzo-soprano, 
9 Pittsburgh; Virginia Richards, so- 
prano, to Boston, and Dorothy Whittle, 
contralto, to Philadelphia. A three months’ 
engagement has taken Raymond Hunter, 
paritone, on the road in “Carmen” and 
“Pagliacci.” Ava Bomberger, tenor, and 
Peter Harrower, bass, have been at the 
Capitol for twelve weeks and in Phila- 
jelphia for two weeks. Since November, 
Perry Askam, bass-baritone, has been 
taking a leading part in the Winter 
Garden show, and J. Harrold Murray, 
hesides appearing in this show, will on 
May 28 add to his list of appearances 
a leading part in the revival of ‘‘The 
Belle of New York.” Susan Milla, so- 
yrano, has been taking the lead in “Tin 
Pan Alley,” and Frank Ridge, tenor, 
has been appearing in a lead in the “Ed 
Wynn Carnival” and “Blossom Time.” 

Philips pupils who are holding church 
positions are Ruth Inglesby, soprano; 
Mildred Shaw, soprano; Gail de Groff, 


soprano; Nell Scherff, soprano; Vir- 
ginia Richards, soprano; Inez Potter, 
soprano; Dorothy Whittle, contralto; 


Mary Taylor, contralto; Nell Kline, so- 
prano; Florence Holm, soprano; Louise 
Holm, mezzo-soprano; Raymond Hunter, 
baritone; Harold Bryson, baritone; Au- 
brey Peters, tenor, and Ava Bomberger, 


enor. 





KLIBANSKY STUDENTS HEARD IN 
MANY CITIES 


Sergei Klibansky, vocal teacher, an- 
nouunces Many new engagements for his 
pupils. De Veemon Ramsay has been en- 
gaged for a fourteen weeks’ tour through 
the New England States; Raymond Hart 
as tenor soloist at the Grace Baptist 
Church in Trenton, N. J.; Ada Clement 
as contralto soloist at the Presbyterian 
Church in Rutherford, N. J.; Clarie 
Robertson for a lecture-recital given by 
tosalie Housman, the composer. 

Other Klibansky pupils who are meet- 

ing with success are Lotta Madden, who 
appeared in orchestra concerts and in 
recitals in San Francisco, ‘Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland, Victoria, B. C., and 
Tacoma, Ore., and Ruth Pearcy on a 
tour of the Pacific Coast. Elsie Duffield 
sored at her appearance in a concert 
in Carnegie Hall given by the Masonic 
Lodge; Lulu Thom at a concert with 
the Sittig Trio in West New York; Ade- 
laide De Loca at a concert in Newark 
and Ellen Keller May at a concert given 
at the Gramatan Hotel in Bronxville, 
N. Y., at the Kismet Temple in Brooklyn 
and at several club concerts. 
_At the last students’ recital at the 
Y. M. C. A. on April 21, Ruth Miller, 
De Veemon Ramsay, Vineta Klcbe, Kurt 
Klebe, Grace Liddane, Adelaide De Loca, 
Lulu Thom, Elsie Duffield, Lottice 
Howell, Juliette Velty and Mubel Best- 
hoff, a pupil of Leroy Tebbs, assistant 
teacher with Mr. Klibansky, were the 
soloists. 


FRANK HEMSTREET PUPILS IN CHURCH 
POSITIONS 


Among the church positions whose in- 
umbents are Frank Hemstreet pupils is 
that of soprano soloist at the Wash- 
ngton Heights Baptist Church of New 
York City, held by Evelyn Jeane, who has 
Seen re-engaged in the same capacity 
at the Rochester Avenue Temple; that 
01 ontralto soloist at the Flatbush Re- 
‘ormed Dutch Church, Brooklyn, where 
Marion May has been re-engaged; tenor 
‘oloist at the First Presbyterian Church 
f Saratoga Springs, N. Y., for which 
John de Heck has been re-engaged; so- 
Prano at the Calvary Baptist Church of 
Albany, N. Y., a position which will 
again be filled by Mrs. Raymond N. 
‘ort; baritone at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rutland, Vt., where Harry L. 
(wards will be heard next season as 
n the past; tenor at the Calvary Bap- 

Church of East Orange, N. J., a 
st in which J. Warren Knapp will be 
n0 novice, and that of soprano at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Green- 


ville, Pa., for which Jessie Miller’s con- 
tract has been renewed. 

New is the arrangement by which 
Edna Wolverton, who has been soprano 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Orange, N. J., goes to the Ogden 
Memorial Presbyterian Church of Chat- 
ham, N. J. Muriel Hass, contralto, 
moves from the Union Congregational 
Church to the Court Hill Unitarian 
Church of Worcester, Mass. Dilys Mor- 
ris, contralto, has accepted the solo posi- 
tion in the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Congre- 
gational Church. 


RECITAL AT CARYLNA STUDIO 


Artist-pupils of Kathryn Carylna, vo- 
cal teacher, were presented in recital at 
her studio on the afternoon of April 24. 
Lily Meagher, soprano, scored in several 
interesting numbers. William Kearney, 
a tenor from Canada, was well received. 
Lina Boeris, dramatic soprano, was ap- 
plauded in well chosen arias and songs. 
Helen Hellems, violinist, with Virgil 
Gordon at the piano, offered several solos. 
Max Liebling and Francis Moore were 
the accompanists. 


ROGERS PUPILS IN CHURCH CHOIRS 


Four pupils of Francis Rogers began 
on May 1 the fulfilment of a year’s con- 
tract as soloists in the choirs of the 
following churches: Marjorie Greiner, 
soprano, Simpson M. E., Brooklyn; 
Anna White, soprano, St. James’, New 
Haven, Conn.; Gordon Stevens, bass, 
First M. E. Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Raymond Freemantle, bass, Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 








TEXANS HEARD AT PATTERSON’S 


Texas was well represented at the -re- 
cital given in the Misses Patterson’s 
School of Fine Arts the evening of April 
27. Three soloists from that state were 
presented before an audience which in- 
cluded many Texans. Mildred Young, 
soprano, from Vernon, a pupil of Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson, sang Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria” with obbligato by Mary 
West, violinist, and with Jewel Bethany 
at the piano. “Three Songs of Pierrot” 
by Edwin Hughes, with the composer at 
the piano, met with hearty applause ana 
were repeated. Miss Bethany, from Fort 
Worth, a pupil of Edwin Hughes, scored 
in Nardini’s D Major Sonata with Miss 
West, violinist, and in a group of Cho- 
pin and other piano works by Wagner- 
Brassin and Leschetizky. Miss West 
was also heard in numbers by Dvorak- 
Kreisler and Hubay. Harry Horsfall 
was the accompanist. 





WARFORD VOCAL PRODUCTS ACTIVE 


Pupils of Claude Warford who have 
been engaged for church positions include 
Marjorie Lauer, soprano, who will sing 
at the Trinity Congregational Church of 
East Orange, N. J.; Tilla Gemunder, so- 
prano, for the Synagogue of Rockaway, 
L. I.; Mary Davis, contralto, for the 
First Presbyterian Church of East 
Orange, N. J.; Gertrude McDermitt, con- 
tralto. for the University Presbvterian 
Church of New York; Robert Woelfel, 
tenor, for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. Edward the Martyr, in 
New York, and Ralph Thomlinson, bari- 
tone, for the Greenwich Presbyterian 
Church of New York. 

Other Warford pupils who are meet- 
ing success in different fields are Bert 
Gardner, baritone, who continues in the 
leading male réle in “Mary” on tour; 
Mary Gardner, soprano, who is on tour 
in the West; Jack Leahy, tenor, and Tom 
Fitzpatrick, baritone, who are with the 
“Apple Blossoms” company, and Norman 
Pollard, baritone, who is with the “Rud- 
digore” production, on tour. 





DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS HEARD 
MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


The culmination of a recent series of 
concerts at the David Mannes Music 
School came with a recital of chamber 
music which was presented by a quar- 
tet consisting of Mr. Mannes, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, Reber Johnson and Em- 
meran Stoeber, with the assistance of 
Walter Damrosch at the piano. The 
Quartet in A Minor of Schumann showed 
finished ensemble, verve and rhythmic 
vitality, and with Mr. Damrosch’s co- 
operation, the César Franck Quintet for 
piano and strings was also brilliantly 
delivered. 


A recent unusual attraction for ad- 


vanced pupils and friends of the school 
was a lecture by Leopold Damrosch 
Mannes on “The Science of Sound in Its 
Relation to Music.” 


HEAR LEOPOLD'S ARTIST-PUPILS 


Several artist-pupils of Ralph Leopold, 
pianist, who is teaching at the David 
Mannes School, have been appearing in 
important concerts recently, among them 
Lester Hodges, who was associated with 
Florence Easton in several recital en- 
gagements at the Metropolitan Sunday 
night concerts and elsewhere. He also 
played for Charles Hackett of the Met- 
ropolitan in New York concerts this 
spring. Edward McMullen played re- 
cently at one of the Globe concerts. Rich- 
ard McClanahan, another of Mr. Leo- 
pold’s artist-pupils, is in charge of mu- 
sic at the Riverdale School for Boys. 
Helen Wright will appear shortly in 
recital in Toledo, Ohio. 


SAMOILOFF PUPILS IN OPERA 


Two artist-pupils of Lazar S. Samoil- 
off were starred in the performance of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
by the Costanzi Opera Company, under 
the direction of Giuseppe Creatore, at 
the Hyperion Theater in New Haven, 
Conn., on April 17. Jean Barondess and 
Sonya Yergin, who took the leading so- 
prano réles, were well received by the 
large audience. Miss Barondess, in the 
part of Santuzza, demonstrated notable 
dramatic ability as well as a_ well- 
schooled voice of fine quality. Miss Yer- 
gin’s performance as Nedda was bril- 
liant, especially in the “Bird Song,” for 
her singing of which she received vigor- 
ous applause. 


GRANBERRY PUPILS PLAY 





Ensemble Numbers Given on Four 
Pianos—Key-Transposition Featured 


Pupils of George Granberry were 
heard in an unusually interesting piano 
recital at the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 30. 
Four pianos were utilized in the ensem- 
ble numbers, which combined the efforts 
of as many as twelve pupils, three play- 
ers to an instrument, playing his por- 
tion of the comvlete melody. As illustra- 
tion of Mr. Granberry’s system, which 
trains equally sight, touch and hearing, 
the numbers in stated groups were 
transposed into any key which the audi- 
ence requested. 

An ensemble of eight, made up of 
John Bahr, William Duffey, William 
Hubbard, Arthur McNulty, Robert Mun- 
ier, Edward O’Malley, Leland Konkle 
and Alfred Stevens, played the March in 
F of Bach-Parlow. A _ piano quartet, 
composed of Robert Coates, Max Finn, 
Robert Goss and Richard Weaver. trans- 
posed according to reauest a “Holiday 
Song” by Mr. Granberry, “Sabbath 
Bells” by Lynes and “Tyrolienne” by 


Baumfelder. Howard Konkle _ played 
very skilfully Bertini’s Rondo-Valse 
and “Cecin” by Pietro Yon. A quartet, 


Robert Munier, Thomas Prather, Ed- 
ward Nichols and William Hubbard, 
played Paldi’s “Little Scherzo,” a Berg- 
muller Ballade and Bendel’s “Lucky 
Hans.” Alfred Stevens demonstrated 
promising musicianship in a Handel 
Corrente and a Serenade by Czer- 
wonky. An ensemble of twelve, com- 
posed of Andrew Allan, Frederick Aus- 
tin, Arnold Allan, John Cabot, Robert 
Cabot. Richard Delano, Ellis Finch, Ar- 
thur Friedrichs, Alexander McIlvaine, 
Joseph Price, Hughes Wilson and Sum- 
ner Wilson, did creditably a transcrip- 
tion of Foster’s “Suwanee River.” Ed- 
ward Hatfield next played with precision 
Mozart’s Sonata in G, with Dr. Ejisen- 
heimer at the second piano. Herman 
Schneider, a boy of eight, played with 
amazing confidence and accuracy a long 
“Variations on a French Song” by 
Mozart. The program concluded with 
Kenneth MclIntyre’s performance of 
weight and sonority in the Bach-Tausig 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 


State Federation of Music Clubs Holds 
Final Forum of Season 


The final Musical Forum of the sea- 
Son of the New York State Federation 
of Music Clubs was held Monday after- 
noon. April 25, in the baltroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania under the chairman- 
shin of Hortense d’Arblay. The largest 
audience of the series greeted the guests 
of honor, Maud Morgan, Yvonne de Tré- 
ville, Carrie Jacobs Bond. Miss Griffith, 
Dr. Edwin Leibfreed and Dr. Charles 
Lee Tracey, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
program in which Miss Morgan, Mrs. 
Bond, Miss Griffith, Mme. d’Arblay, Bea- 
trice Weller, Dr. Leibfreed and Pr, 
Tracey participated, . 











In (hicago Studios 


CuicaGo, April 23.—Gilbert Wilson, 
basso-cantante, was warmly received by 
a large and cordial audience when he 
gave a song recital in the American Col- 
lege concert hall, April 10. His program 
ended with the Stickles “A Sea Song,” 
which is dedicated to him. Mrs. Wilson 
was at the piano. 

Erno Dohnanyi appeared before the 
MacDowell Club, on Friday evening, 
April 22, in a program devoted exclu- 
sively to Bach. 

Cuicaco, April 23.—Felix Borowski, 
president of the Chicago Musical College, 
and Edward Collins, pianist, member 
of the faculty, gave a lecture-piano re- 
cital on “The Music of To-morrow” be- 
fore the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club, 
April 20. 

CHICAGO, April 24.—Arthur Board- 
man, tenor, sang the part of Radames 
at the New First Congregational Church 
April 14 and 15 when “Aida” was pres- 
ented by the choir. 














Mrs. Anna G. Brandt, formerly a light 
opera singer at the Oscar Theater in 
Stockholm, was married April 30 to 
Charles H. Johansen, owner and manag- 
ing editor of the Nordstjernan, a Swed- 
ish daily paper of New York. 


PASSED AWAY 


John McGhie 


John McGhie, for nearly thirty years 
a prominent conductor in the light opera 
and musical comedy field, died of pneu- 
monia at his home on April 29, which 
was his fifty-second birthday. He had 
been ill for about a month. Mr. Mc- 
Ghie was born in Glasgow and received 
his musical education in that city, in 
London and later at Cambridge where 
he took a first prize. At the age of 
fourteen he appeared as piano soloist 
with the Glasgow Choral Society and 
later. toured Great Britain. Coming to 
this country in 1894, Mr. McGhie at 
once entered the field of light opera con- 
ducting and rapidly became one of the 
most prominent light opera conductors 
in the country. He was identified at 
various times with companies of Henry 
W. Savage and numerous prominent 
stars including Francis Wilson, Fritzi 
Scheff and Christie MacDonald. He also 
conducted the Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vivals presented by the Society of 
American Singers. Up to the time of his 
illness he was conductor of “Irene,” now 
in its second year in New York. 

















S. Tudor Strang 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30.—S. Tudor 
Strang, one of the most prominent of 
Philadelphia’s organists and composers 
for the organ, died suddenly last night 
at Bryn Mawr railroad station. His 
death came while on his way home from 
choir practice. Born in Philadelphia 
sixty-five years ago, Mr. Strang began 
his musical studies at the age of eight. 
He was a pupil of David Wood, the noted 
blind organist, and later of Alexandre 
Guilmant in Paris. He also studied at 
the school of music of the University of 
Pennsylvania, receiving the degree of 
Mus. Bac. In 1876 he was chosen to play 
at the centennial exposition in this city. 
Mr. Strang was organist and choir- 
master of several churches in this city 
prior to taking charge of the music at 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of thé 
Redeemer at Bryn Mawr. He was'‘one 
of the founders and most active members 
of the American Guild of Organists. 

W. R. Mz. 


Dr. Sigmund Breitenfeld 


Dr. Sigmund Breitenfeld, father of 
Emil Breitenfeld, one of the young 
American song composers, died at his 
home in New York on Thursday, April 
28, after a brief illness. He was in his 
sixty-fourth year. He is survived by his 
wife and three children, in addition to 
his son, Emil, who is now a resident of 
San Francisco. Services were held on 
Sunday morning. May 1, at the Uni- 
versal Funeral Chapel. 





Mrs. Mary Fingleton 


Mrs. Mary Fingleton, formerly a well- 
known church soprano, died on May 1, 
at her home in Richmord Hill. Mrs. 
Fingleton, who was born in _ Treland, 
ninety-two years ago, sang the first high 
mass in the church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, in 1870. 
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Choral Picture 


ry 


VULEYEOVONEOOETDEN EY TON ONES UT 


TUTNNOOLOUETT I TULLE POR 


QUOTE EL SU TAA ENUOEU ETL U DOTA ET TAEDA TALEO 


ot Tudor England Is Prelude to Big Film 





HOSE thousands who journeyed to New York’s Rivoli Theater to see the screen 
portrayal of the love and tragedy of Anne Boleyn, in the film entitled “Decep- 


tion, 
drama. 


” will recall the colorful choral prologue that ushers in the ambitious photo- 
Here is shown “The Hunt Is Up,” 


as the prologue is called, based on a 


song written by “one Gray, 
tion is by the New School of Opera and Ensemble. 
prepared by Hugo Riesenfeld from ancient composers and original th: 
has been pronounced one of the most brilliant created for a motion picture pr: 
tation. 


ception,” 


” 


a favorite singer at King Henry’s court. 


Aped 
This pi 
The score accompanying 





ORATORIO’S BATON - 
GOES TO STOESSEL 





Albert Stoessel, New Conductor of the 
New York Oratorio Society 
LBERT STOESSEL, chief as- 
A sistant the New 
was unani- 
of the So- 


for the ensuing vear, at a meet- 


conductor of 
York Oratorio 
elected conductor 


Society, 
mously 
ciety 
ing of the board of directors on Fri- 
day of last week. This confirms MUu- 
SICAL AMERICA’S first report as to the 
conductorship of the organization 
when it was learned that Mr. Stoessel 
was to conduct the festival perform- 
ance of Verdi’s Requiem at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on April 2. His 
guidance of the chorus aroused gen- 
eral commendation. 


Mr. Stoessel, still in his twenties, is 


a native of St. Louis, and has attained a 
reputation as a violinist, as well as a 
conductor. Before the war his profes- 
sional activities were centered in Bos- 
ton. In the fall of 1917 he was to have 
returned to his native city as concert- 


master of the St. Louis Symphony, but 
joined the army instead, and became 
bandmaster of “Boston’s Own” Army 


Band. Upon his arrival in France in 
1918 he became leader of the 301st In- 
fantry Band and was the first band- 
master to receive a commission. Later 
he became instructor of conducting at 


the A. E. F. 
cians’ School at Chaumont, France. 
book, 
with introduction by Walter Damrosch, 
was widely used as a text book for army 
conductors. 


his career as 
country with Caruso last Fall. 
some compositions to his credit, as well 
as a numbér of arrangements of works 
for the violin. 
ant conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society last fall. 





and Musi- 
His 
Baton”, 


Bandmasters’ 


“The Technique of the 


the war Mr. Stoessel resumed 
a violinist, touring the 
He has 


After 


He was appointed assist- 





ESTELLE LIEBLING ADMIRED IN RECITAL 


Ripened Art ‘Marks Soprano’s 
Latest Hearing, in 
Town Hall 


Following successful recitals in the 
larger music-centers through the coun- 
try this Estelle Liebling, so- 
prano, capped the climax of her return 
to the concert field with a song recital 
at Town Hall on the evening of April 19. 
Known in her earlier appearances as a 
coloratura singer, Miss Liebling seems 
to have acquired in the interval a deeper 
dye of vocal color and interpretative 
style than commonly go with that label. 
Her program called for a wide range of 
dramatic effect, which she conveyed ad- 
mirably. Her German group was par- 
ticularly notable on this account; in the 
“Tech furcht’ nit Gespenster” of Erich 
Wolff she achieved something of a tour 
de force. 

Nor has her 
serted her. In 
chantée,” her clear 
pianissimo phrase, in 
and his tune 
into the 


season, 


coloratura facility de- 
Ravel’s “La Flute En- 
delivery of the final 
which the flute- 
seem to be heard 
was de- 


player 
drawing off 
lightful. 

A versatile artist is Miss Liebling, 
for while these songs may be noted as 
the high lights of her program, she ex- 
hibited a smooth technique and equally 
satisfying style also in the initial group 
of Italian arias, which included Cavalli’s 


distance, 











“Canzone,” Stradella’s “Aria di § 
vanni Bastista” 
of Bernardo Gaffi; 
Rossignol des 
“Clair de 
and Wilhelm 


Estelle Liebling, Soprano 


San Gio- 
and a Menuetto Allegro 
Reynaldo Hahn’s “Le 
Lilas” and Debussy’s 
Lune”; Thuille’s “Sehnsucht” 
Kienzl’s “Maria auf dem 


Berge”; Walter Golde’s “Sudden Li 
John Powell’s “To a _ Butterfi 
Tom Dobson’s “At the Edge of the + 
and Max Liebling’s “Love Came 
the Door”; two Poldowski songs, 
manche d’Avril” and Sérénade, 
Szule’s “Walcourt.” 

Walter Golde, who was at the p 
had to share the applause for his 
song, which, despite difficult inte: 
was skilfully sung by Miss Lieblin;: 
had to be repeated. Another of th 
peats was for “Love Came in at 
Door,” by the singer’s father. 
Liebling comes of a distinguished 
ily, but her natural gifts and the 
to which a keen intelligence puts 
are sufficient warrant of her indepen 
fame. A good-sized audience, whic! 
cluded many musicians, was prese! 
applaud the singer, and the flo 
which were sent to the platform fo 
were tributes to an unusual per! 
ance. 


Land Makes Bow with Boston Chorus 
Boston, April 25.—A first appea 
in this city was that of Harold |! 
baritone, ef New York,.as soloist 
the People’s Choral Union in “The 
siah,” under the direction of Ge 
Sawyer Durham, at Symphony Hal! 
evening. The chorus, which nun 
600, was accompanied by players 
the Boston Symphony. An audien 
3000 was on hand to applaud the 
formance. Besides Mr. Land, the 
ists were Grace Bonner Williams, 
prano, Jeanne Hunter Tanner, cont: 
and George H. Boynton, tenor, al! 
tonians. Herman A. Shedd was at 
organ and Mildred Vinton at the p 


April 80.—The Ha\ 
Trio of Boston presented the Bra! 
C Minor and Schubert B Flat M 
Trios here on April 14 to a large : 
ence. Each member of the trio 
played solos. The concert was on: 
the Philharmonic Course under the 
agement of Alfred G. Langley 
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MERLIN 


PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be th 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New Yor! 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Pianos | 
Artistic in tone and design 
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